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EDITOR'S NOTICE. 


From the change which has taken place in the printing department 
of the European Magazine, some delay and inconvenience has occurred, 
which has led to the omission of several articles, which the Editor in- 


tended to insert; among these are * Ali,? * My Birth Day,” “ The 


Pleasures of Perplexity; or, Delights of Authorship,’ **A Vision,” on 
* Results and Consequences ;* which will all appear in our nert, as also 
eur intended Essay on the Genius and Writings of Lord Byron. 

Any communication from the author of * Young Authors,’ will find 
a ready reception in the European Magazine. 
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SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH. 


James MAckinvos# was born at 
Alldowrie in Inverness-shire, on the 
24th of October, 1765. His father, 
John Mackintosh, Esq. of Kellachie, 
in that county, during the first years 
of a long military life, served in the 
same regiment in the German war, 
with Major Mercer, since well known 
as the author of a small volume of ele- 
gant poetry, and to his memory the 
tollowing testimony was borne by that 
gentleman, in a letter to Lord Glen- 
bervie, in 1804, sixteen years after the 
death of his friend and fellow soldier : 
—* We lived together for two years 
in the same tent, without an unkind 
word or look, Jehn Mackintosh was 
one of the liveliest, most good humour- 
ed, gallant lads, I ever knew.” 

The clan of the Mackintoshes ap- 
pears to have been a considerable tribe 
in Inverness-shire, about the end of 
the thirteenth century. A younger 
son of their chief, in the last years of 
the fifteenth century, acquired Kella- 
chie, an estate of more extent than 
value, which was possessed by his 
descendants until 1891. One of them, 
Angus Mackintosh, a chief of no small 
note in provincial tradition, is men- 
tioned in the very curious account of 
the Earls of Sutherland, lately publish- 
ed, as the leader of his clan during the 
reiga of Queen Mary. Another of 
them, Donald Mackintosh of Alldow- 
rie, was appointed one of the Commis- 
sioners of Supply (2. e. land tax) for 
his county, in the first Parliament 
which assembled after the Restoration. 


Sir James Mackintosh received the 
first rudiments of his education at the 
school of Fortrose, in Ross-shire, and 
passed through the usuat course of 
academical study, at King's College, 
Aberdeen, where the Rev. Robt. Hall, 
a person equally distinguished by ge- 
nius and virtue, was his most intimate 
companion. He afterwards spent three 
years at the University of Edinburgh, 
where he took the degree of doctor of 
medicine, at a time when the living 
examples of Smith and Robertson, as 
well as of Clark and Cullen, taught 
youth to aspire to eminence in science 
and liter.tare; when the bold specu- 
lations of Browne diffused curiosity 
and the spirit of independence, though 
with some sacrifice of docility and in- 
dustry; and when the persuasive and 
philosophical eloquence of Stewart was 
employed in inspiring that love of 
knowledge and virtue, which he has 
kindled in more minds than perhaps 
any other public teacher of his age 
and nation. 

His voluntary studies were more 
directed anual literature, morals, 
politics, and speculative philosophy 
than to the medical profession, which 
he never practised, or to the physical 
sciences connected with it, which, at 
no period of his life, he very diligently 
cultivated. 

In 1789, he visited the continent, 
and in 1791 he published an answer 
to Mr. Burke's “ Reflections,” which 
introduced him immediately to the 
acquaintance of Mr. Fox, and, in a 
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few Years, to that of Mr. Burke, whose 
opinions he had attempted to contro- 
vert, but for whem-he never ceased 
to entertain that admiration and re- 
verence which were among the ear- 
liest feelings of his youth. 

In 1790 he indulged his first incli- 
nation, by applying himself to the 
study of the Law of England, and 
was called to the Bar in 1795. 

In 1799, he published a Discourse 
on the Study of the “ Law of Nature 
and Nations," introductory to a 
course. of lectures on that subject, de- 
livered in that and the following year, 
in Lincoln's Inn hall. This Discourse 
had the somewhat singular fortune of 
having. been approved before publica- 
tion, by Mr, Pitt and Mr. Fox. 

In 1803 appeared his speech in de- 
fence of Mr. Peltier, for a libel on 
Buonaparte. In the same year hie 
was appointed Recorder of Bombay, 
where he remained till November, 
1811, when he was compelled to re- 
turn to England by a severe illness, 
not yet removed ; which has both re- 
tarded the composition of a History 
of Great Britain, in which he is en- 
gaged, and prevented his frequent at- 
tendance and active exertions in the 
House of Commons, in which assem- 
bly he took his seat in July 1813, for 
the county of Nairn, in Scotland. 

By his first marriage, with Miss 
Stuart of Edinburgh, he has three 
daughters; of whom the eldest is 
married to Mr. Rich, Resident for the 
East India Company at the court of 
the Pacha of Bagdad ; the second, to 
Mr. Erskine, of Bombay; and the 
third, to Sir William Wiseman, Bart. 
captain in the royal navy. By his 
present lady, the daughter of the late 
J.B. Allen, Esq. of Cressily, in the 
county of Pembroke, he has two 
daughters and one son, 

‘these brief particulars of the life of 
the distinguished patriot whose por- 
trait embellishes our present number, 
we have collected from a selection of 
bidgraphical notices and prints, pub- 
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lished: by Cadell and Davis in 1814, 
Our limits will only permit us to add 
to these particulars, that he was 
elected Lord Rector of the University 
of Glasgow, in 1822, by a great ma- 
jority, after a contest, in which Sir 
Walter Scott was his Opponent; and 
was re-elected in 1823. 

In 1823 he took a prominent part 
in promoting the extension of all the 
benefits aud privileges of the British 
Constitution to the free inhabitants of 
New South Wales. Of his political 
and parliamentary career, however, we. . 
can say so little in the space which hap- 
pens to be allotted to us, that we pre. 
fer being totally silent on the subject, 
at the present moment. In our next 
number, we propose entering fully into 
the subject ; not that we can make the 
political course which he has pursued, 
nor the great and important objects 
which he sought to accomplish better 
known than they are already, but 
that we think it due to him to enter 
into a philosophical examination of , 
the talent and genius which he brought 
to the subject, Of the integrity of 
his principles—of their unbending, 
uncompromising, undeviating charac- 
ter we need say nothing—they are. 
equally known and equally appre- 
ciated by the learned and the un... 
learned ; but these are moral qualities, -. 
which have no necessary conaection 
with genius or intellect. The most - 
ignorant man in society may be as 
moral and religious. as the most.en- » 
lightened ; and had Sir James Mack- . 
intosh never rose above the narrow 
grasp of vulgar apprehension. he 
might, so far as regards all the moral 
and social affections, be the same.man - 
that he is at present. Weshall, there-.. 
fore, In our ensuing number, report 
the most rare of the public 
measures in which be engaged the ta- 
lent which he exercised in their at- 
tainment, and zhe philosophy of the 
principles by which he supported 
them, 
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ON THE GENIUS AND WRITINGS OF HOMER. 


“ De hoc malti mults, omnis aliquid, semo eatis.”” 


—_—-— 


We have already treated of, and at- 
tempted to point out the distinctive 
character of Homer s genius: we shall 
now conclude by treating of the judg 
ment which he has exercised in the 
construction and plan of his Iliad. 
Before we do so, it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish genius from judgment, for 
they are frequently confounded by our 
ablest writers and most profound me- 
taphysicians. ‘The author of a late 
essay on genius has actually written a 
laborious essay on judgment; for what 
he terms genius is judgment in the 
strictest sense of the expression. e- 
nius and judgment, it is true, run into 
each other like light and shade, and in 
many cases it is difficult to say whether 
genius or judgment predominate, 

Judgment is exercised in construct- 
ing the plot of a poem, genius consists 
in its execution ; but the author of the 
work just mentioned tells us the very 
contrary. Genius consists in the dis- 
covery and expression of ideas that 
warm us to rapture and enthusiasm, or 
make us acquainted with things of 
which we were already ignorant. The 
former is a poetic, the latter a philoso- 
= genius. Judgment is totally dif- 
erent from either of these, and has, in 
fact, no alliance whatever with the 
latter. Perhaps we can make judg- 
ment more clearly understood by de- 
scribing than by defining it. We shall 
therefore call it the Mentor of Poetry. 
When the poct discovers those ideas 
that captivate and enchant, it is the 
office of judgment to enquire whether 
they be in perfect harmony with each 
other ; for images, sentiments and as- 
sociations that are pleasing in them- 
selves, become disgusting when im- 
properly connected. The disgust 
is created not by the things them- 
selves, but by the manner or im- 
propriety of uniting them. For in- 
stance, if things which are beauti'vl 
in themselves be associated without 
any sufficient reason, without our be- 
ing able to perceive why they are as- 
sociated, the mind revolts at so unna- 
tural aconjunction. A beautiful female 
pleases us in the street, in the ball room, 
the theatre, and wherever we can per- 
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ceive a reason for her appearance; but 
if, (a perfect stranger,) she knocks at 
our door, enters our apartment, and sets 
herself down without formality or ine 
troduction, let us like her person ever 
so much, we cannot help, in spite of 
our politeness, being displeased at so 
unexpected and unmeaning an intru- 
sion. It is so in poetry—a sentiment 
—_ be, not only just, but beautiful in 
tt-elf, but ifit have no relation to the 
subject matter, we treat it as an in- 
truder. Genius then consists in the 
discovery of ideas, judgment in exam- 
ining their application to our subject: 
genius is madness without judgment, 
judgment lifeless and abortive without 
genius. 

But though judgment is exercised in 
devising the ae of a poem, the sub- 
limest description of poeiws requires no 
plot whatever, as Homer's Iliad, Vir- 
gil's Eneid, Lucan's Pharsalia, and 
every epic poem founded in history. 
The subject itself regulates and deter. 
mines the plot: the poet describes 
things as they happen and in the order 


in which they take place. He may 


not, it is true, begin at the beginning, 
for the beginning is frequently of too 
trivial importance to be otherwise no- 
ticed than as something related to that 
part of the action, or what critics call 
the “ main action,” which alone the 
oet is desirous of celebrating. What 
ed to the main action is of minor im- 
port; and frequently, or rather gene 
rally has nothing in it that can either 
interest or entice. What is there in- 
teresting in the early histories of Greece 
or Rome, but what they derive from 
their subsequent grandeur. The epic 
poet then commeaces his poem where 
the interest commences, ends it where 
the interest ends, and relates not only 
what precedes this period, but what- 
ever is of minor importance, by way of 
Episode. He has accordingly no plot 
to invent, he relates things as they 
happen, or as they are supposed to 
happen, and if he describe what pre- 
cedes the period at which he com- 
mences, he treats it in the same manner; 
that is, he relates the facts in the order 
of time in which = happen. The 
3 
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t then has na plot to devise, where. 
istoric events become the subject of 
his muse, and yet the critics of ancient 
aud modern times have perp!exed and 
confounded each other in labouring to 
discover what was the plot or argumeut 
of Homer's Iliad. Mr. Penn has I] -tely 
written a laborious dissertation on this 
subject, in which he examines the 
clashing opinions of the ancients and 
the moderns, rejects both, and substi- 
tutes in their stead a theory of his own. 
But Mr. Penn might as well have writ- 
ten a dissertation on the primary ar- 
gument of Hume’s History of Eng- 
land. ume had only one object in 
view, to relate events as they occurred, 
and make such reflections upon them 
as their nature and character either 
suggested or required. He differed 
from Homer only in beginning at the 
beginning and ending at the end— 
whereas Homer threw away both be- 
ginning and end, because neither was 
of sufficient interest, because neither 
could excite that patrictic enthusiasm, 
that sacred flame, which the heroisin ut 
his countrymen, and of their no less 
heroic opponents, awakenedin his own 
breast, and which he wished to excite 
in the, breasts of others. “ We may 
in a few words,” says Sulzer, in his 
‘ Illustrations of the Theory and Prin- 
ciples of Taste,’ “ describe the fable 
of the Iliad. During the siege of Troy 
a violent dissension arose between 
Agamemnon and Achilles, which oc- 
casioned the Jatter to separate himself 
from the army and retire to his tent. 
By this the besjegers were so weaken- 
, that it appeared as if they would be 
obliged to raise the siege. They in 
vain sought by supplications to alter 
his resolution, but# a particular acci- 
dent brought him back and again set 
his warlike genius on fire, ‘This oc- 
casioned the death of Hector, by which 
the conquest of the place was facilitat- 
ed, as this hero was the strongest bul- 
wark of the Trojans.’ ‘Lhis, accord- 
ing to Sulzer, was the fable of the Ihad; 
but it was also what the critics cali the 
argument of it, for what is the argu- 
ment of a poem but the subject of it. 
The critics, however, will have it, that 
Homer, in writing the Iliad, intended 
to celebrate some particular circum- 
stance, different from the general syb- 
ject. Accordingly tehy maintain, or, 
at least, the greater part of them main- 


° See Sulzer, p,.16.. 
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tain, that Homer intended only to ce- 
lebrate the consequences arising from 
the wrath of Achilles, occasioned by 
his dispute with Agamemnon; but 
these consequences end with the seven- 
teenth book; for Aciuiles takes part 
with the Greeks in the eighteenth, in 
consequence of the death of Patrocles, 
The events which take ploce in thy 
seven last books did not, consequently, 
arise from the wrath of Achilles, more 
than from that of any other of the 
Grecian chiefs, The simple fact is, 
that Homer wished to celebrate what- 
ever. Occurred of importance from the 
dispute between Achilles and Aga- 
memnon to the death of Hector, because 
this was the only interesting part of 
that famous siege. It is true Homer 
does not exactly. describe at the open. 
ing all he intended to do, for it he 
had, there would be no room for all 
the dissertations that have been written 
on the primary argument of the Iliad, 
but he did so, simply because he n¢ ver 
thought of any fixed plot. Instead ot 
governing circumstances, and adapting 
thein to his own views, he intended to 
be governed altogether by his subject. 
He never thought of beginning, middle 
and end, or of any of the celebrated 
epic ruJes laid down by the Stagyrite. 
He wrote as he did, because nature 
instinctively guided him into the pro- 
per way; and Aristotle perceiving it 
was the proper way, deduced from it 
the rules by which future epic poets 
ought to be guided. If Homer then 
talks at the beginning only of Achilles’ 
wrath, itis only because it was this 
wrath that led to the important events 
which he celebrates in the Iliad. He 
first describes the circumstance that 
was uppermost (if we may so express 
ourselves) in his. mind, and then re- 
lates, in their proper order, the events 
resulting from .this. circumstance. If 
then it be asked, what is the primary 
argument of the Iliad? or, in other . 
words, what is it Homer had in view 
in. writing it?- we reply,a relation of 
all the events that resulted from the 
contest between Achilles and Aga- 
memnon to the death of Hector. To 
any person who views the subject 
simply, and seeks not, with the critics, 
to find meanings in Homer which he 
neyer. meant, and designs which he 
neyer designed, must, on perusing the 
entire of the Iliad, instantly perceive 
that the celebration of these events, of 
the contests between the rival wagriors, 
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and the valor and prowess which they 
displaved in the field, were all Homer 
had in view. And we should ask the eri- 
tics, we should ask Mr. Penn, what no- 
bler subject could he propose to him- 
self? W hat morecalculated torouseail 
the slumbering energies of the bard, 
the warnor, and the patriot, than the 
wars of his countrymen with the 
Trojans? But it will be said that 
Homer did not carry down his relation 
to the destruction of Troy; and that 
therefore he teft part of the ‘Trojan war 
unsung. We admit it; but we have 
already observed that Homer omitted 
hoth bepinnieg and end, because 
neither was ol sufficient importance to 
become rhe lofty theme of the epic 
tnuse. After the death of Hector, the 
fate of Troy was decided. With him 
all her warriors dwindled into insig- 
nificance ; the soul that animates, the 
boldness that inspired, the headlong 
impetuosity that urged her forward to 
Victory or death, had mingled with the 
thin shades of the visionary world, 
and left her fallen, spiritless and for- 
saken. What then had Homer to sing 
after the death of Hector worthy of his 
muse? What could support him in 
the bold and adventurous flight which 
he had taken, or enable him to waft 
his sublime couse along those “ azure 
deeps of air,” through which he had 
hitherto “sailed with supreme domin- 
ion?” The moment Homer faid 
Hector in the grave, he closed his Wiad. 
He saw that the interest was at an end, 
that there was nothing left to imspire 
either bim or his readers; nothing to 
excite that rapture and enthusiasm, 
which the presence of Hector is of 
itself calculated to inspire. Homer 
perceived instinctively, without con- 
sulting the rules of art, that when the 
interest is brought to its highest pitch, 
all that follows is lost in the blaze and 
splendour of what went before, and 
accordingly he wisely closed his sub- 
ject the moment the interest ceased. 
Aristotle tell us, that the main sub- 
Ject or table which Homer contem- 
plated, which is, in other words, “ the 
primary argument” of the Iliad, is 
simple or single. He does not, how- 
ever, tell us what this “ main subject” 
was, deeming it so plain and obvious, 
that no person could mistake it. ~ In 
Saying that the action was simple, or 
single, he merely meant that the main 
action was the contest between the 
Greeks and Trojans. In the progress 


of this main action, it is true many 
engagements took place; but they 
were all subservient to the niain ac- 
tion, that is, they all aimed at that final 
conquest which each party contemplat- 
ed over the other. Aristctle is there- 
fore right in saying that the main 
action was simple ‘or single. 

We pertectly egree with the greater 
part of what Mr. Penn says, in his 
observations on all the critics, who 
have treated on the primary argument 
of the Thad. 

“If is agreed,” he says, “by all 
these critics, that the primary argue 
ment constitutes the rule by which the 
poem of the Hliad must be tried, and 
by which rt was tried by Aristotle; but 
in stating what they conceive that 
primary argument to be, they im- 
mediately betray great uncertainty, 
and are divided among themselves, 
some assuming the Anger of 
Achilles, and some his prayer, incore 
parated in the Prayer of Thetis. 
These are the only subjects which 
their judgments have been able to take 
boldly, as constituting the primary ar- 
gument. The consequence of either 
of those assumptions, was, however, 
obvious and inevitable; those who 
assumed the Anger of Achilles, found 
that argument fail them at the open- 
ing of the cighteenth book, leaving 
an excess of the poem of nearly seven 
books, ‘those who assumed the 
Prayer of Thetis touna that argu- 
ment fail them alter the twenty-second 
bvok, leaving thus an excess of two 
books. Ail immediately hastened to 
diaw this precipitate and illogical con- 
clusion ; that the poem therefore ex- 
ceeds the measure of ifs trhe and 
proper primary argument in those 
different proportions, and they pro- 
ceeded to deduce this further coruilary, 
that Aristotle had therefore not 
sufficient sagacity to discern that 
excess. 

“But has Aristotle any where sig- 
nified that he regarded either the 
Anger of Achilles, or the Prayer of 
Thetis, the primary argument on 
the Iliad? or that by wmch’he mea- 
sured the poem? He has’ no where 
said, or implied any such thing. As 
therefore neither ef these subjects 
form an argument possessihg the 
properties which he ascribed to the 
main argument and action of the fliad, 
the only inference that reason ought 
to have drawn, or which it can legi- 
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biestely dyww fiem those pi¢mises is 
simply this; that Aristotle did nat 
considers either of those subjects as 
contsikuting its primary argument.” 
With al) this we perfectly agree, 
except in the assertion that Aristotle 
tried the poem of the liad, by the 
primary argument. Perhaps we do 
not know what Mr. Penn means by 
tried; but we should suppose it to be 
the rule by which Aristotle investigat 
ed the merits of the Ilaid. If this be 
what Mr, Pena means, we iutirely dis- 
agree with him, tor Anstotle was not 
sO weak as to suppose that the merits 
ef the iad depended on its primary 
axgument. The fact is, that Homes 
can Claim no merit whatever from the 
primary argument, for the subject 
inted out this argument of itself. 
is Object was to descmbe the most 
interesting portionof the Trojan War, 
and here the subject of itself guided 
him inthe path wich he was to per- 
sue. It may be said, that he did not 
confine himself to the relation of what 
exactly happened, but embellished it 
by. the creatures of his own genius, as 
in the introduction of colada agency; 
but it should be recollected, that 
Homer believed in this agency ; that 
this agency was handed down to him 
by tradition, and that he merely re 
ported in poetic numbers, and poetic 
unagery, the traditions of his ances- 
tor:, An Irish poet describing Saint 
Patrick baptizing Ossian, tells us that 
during the ceremony, the Saint's stutf, 
which was painted with iron, fell from 
his hand, aud pierced the foot of the 
beathen convert, who belicving this 
to be part of theccremony, endured it 
without @ murmur, or rather took no 
notice of it, though it cost him a great 
portion of his lije’s blood. ‘The saint 
after perceiving the accident, express- 
ed surprize at Ossiao’s silent endurance, 
and on being informed cf the cause, 
tald him that his faith had baptised 
him. Now this is evidently a tiction, 
but it is not the fiction oi the poet: 
he received the report from tiadition, 
and described it accordingly. The 
merit of the description could not 
therefore consist in ibe invention of 
the fable, but in the happiness of the 
description. It is so with Heimer: he 
had no merit in inventing his plot, 
because it was invented at his hands, 
nor jo bringing the (ods into action, 
for he and all _ his country wen believ- 
ed that celestial agency was actually 
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and really exercised in the aceompliah, 
ment of the destruction of Troy. 
Homer's merit as a poet, must pot 
therefore be ascnbed tu his invention 
of the plot, or primary argument ot 
the Iliad; but to his dcJimeation of 
character, boldness of imazery, hap. 
piness of description, ghowing energy 
oj expression, in a word irom doing 
justice, to a subjcct which was already 
forined and fashioned to his hands; but 
this is not Hoiner’s peculiar case; it 
is the case of all the great poets that 
ever were, or ever willbe. ‘Their me 
rit entirely cons:sts in the execution, 
not the plot or outline cf their poe. 
Nothing is easier than to invent tables, 
which are, properly speaking, only 
plots; 1 can be done by almost every 
old nurse and gossipping midwile. We 
know a poet of very great merit, who 
is extremely slow in the invention of 
tns plots, but extremely happy in his 
execution alter he has once fixed upon 
them; while his wife can invent plots 
and fables, with as much facility as if 
they were ready made at her hands, 
but beyond this she cannot proceed. 
The most interesting story, in her 
inanner of describing it, would be lifes 
less and abortive. Ju fact she could ine 
vent more plots and fables in aday,than 
he could write in a year, and than she 
herself could write in fitty years, to 
do them any justice; so far then as 
regards the judgment which Homer 
has exercised in inventing the plot of 
Iliad, we think it next to nothing; 
and we must look to the execution 
alone, in training those qualities of 
poetic excellence, in which he has 
excelled all mankind. 

If then Mr. Penn in saying that 
Aristotle “tried” the lliad, by its 
primary argument, means the merits 
of the Iliad; wecertainly cannot agree 
with him, for, besides the arguments 
just adduced, Aristotle does not even 
give a hint of whatthe primary ar- 
gument was; but with regard to the 
two primary arguments which he exa- 
mines and rejects, we entirely concur 
in his judgment. Beyond this how- 
ever we cannot go, for if in rejecting 
them, we were to adopt the primary 
argument, which he substitutes for 
them, we would, in our own opmion, 
adopt the most absurd view of Homer's 
origival design, that could possibly 
enters jntothe human mind. yt 

In the first place, Homer is of ‘all: 
writers, the least studious of obsourity. ' 
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Instead of attempting to conceal, he 
seeks to make his meaning as clear as 
the sun at noon-day. He justly con- 
sidered, or, if he did not, he was 
guided instinctively by the feelin 

which such a consideration woul 

ereate, that hidden beauties, and con- 
cealed meanings, have neither beauty 
nor meaning whatever. ‘Towhom are 
those fancied beauties, —those beauties 
over which certain writers wish to 
throw ai light veil of obscurity, 
beaviiful? To whom, in a word, is, 
concealed beauty, beautiful? Tonone 
certainly, for such beauty can have 
no existence; as beauty depends as 
wuchon the percipient as on the object 
to which the term beautiful is applied. 
It is the same with concealed mean- 
ings, Of which some writers are so 
extremely studious, What isconceal- 
ed can have no meaning, except to him 
who conceals it. Nor even to him, 
properly speaking, has it any mean- 
ing; it merely suggests the meaning 
which he intendea to attach to it, for 
if the expression did really convey this 
intended meaning, it would convey 
it to all readers as well as to him. 
Homer belonged not to this class of 
writers ; he placed perspicuity among 
the highest virtues of composition. 
Now if the primary argument of the 


Iliad was what Mr. Penn supposes it 
tu be Homer, instead of proposing at 
the beginning the subject of his muse, 
has most religiously concealed it, and 
propused quite a different subject, for 
no other possible reason than that of 
leading us astray, and preventing us 
from seeing what was the real subject 
of hissong. In fact, the primary ar- 
guinent of the Iliad, according to Mr, 
Penn, isas replete with absurdity as 
the belief of the Southcotonisns, and 
could only be framed by a hunterafter 
hidden meanings, who imagines that 
great writers always say one thing, 
and mean another. The primary and 
governing argument of the Iliad, he 
says, “co-extensive with its extent, 
running through all its length, and 
reaching to ils extreme termination, is 
the sure and irresistible power of the 
divine wil! over the most resolute and 
determined will of man; exemplified 
in the death and burial of Hector, by 
the instrumentality of Achilles, as the 
immediate preliminary to the destruc- 
tion of Troy.” From what we have 
already observed, it would be idle to 
add another word in proof of the ab- 
surdity of such a primary argument as 
this ever entering into the mind o 
Homer. . 


ee 
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THERE is some twaddiing writer 
connected with Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, who, instead of confining him- 
self to his trade, and turning up his 
goegling eyes in mockery of devotion, 
writes reviews, and affects to be a 
critic. ‘This sainted critic has the 
happy art of turning every writer into 
ridicule whom he happens to dislike, 
and of exaltiug dunces to the skies, 
provided they be ‘chips of the same 
block” with himself; that is, provided 
they be as great dunces, and as hypo- 
critically religious as ie is. Indeed, if 
we estimate the orthodoxy of the tenets 
held by the religious profession, of 
which he is a spiritual guide, by the 
orthodoxy of his criticisms on sub- 
jects that do not belong to religion, 
we'can have no hesitation to say, 
thet be is the blind guide of a’ blind 
flock, and “when the blind lead the 
blind, both shall fall into the ditch." 
This poor critic has,-we believe, been in 


the ditch since he was born, or, at 
least, since he first began to exercise 
an opinion of things—He has been 
always a dunce, and if he possess any 
merit, it is that of drawing others into 
the same snare with himself. That 
one dunce should guide another ‘is, 
however, nothing wonderful, for, as 
the Latin poet justly observes, “ Pares 
cum paribus facile congregantur,” 
a dunce will sooner be guided by the 
opinions of his brother dunce than by 


those of the first writers in Europe, - 


and therefore the proverb is verified, 
that “‘one fool makes many.” ‘The 
fool in Blackwood, we doubt nof, 
has converts, as weil as others, and it 
is not Our intention to withdraw them 
from their errors, for we know the folly 


of arguing with a fool.- We therefore” 
notice this fool, not as worthy of~ 


notice, but as connected with a maga- 
zine which makes very strong preten- 


sions to literature. 4n his ‘review of” 
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Captain Rock, he commences by ob- 
serving that, 


“Io one of D’Israeli’s entertaining 
volumes, un account is given of a French 
comedy, the scene of which is laid in 
6 madhouse—all the persons of the drama 
—lovers and ladies—tuibers and children 
~—pbysicians ond servants, ure insane ; 
and the interest of tne piece arises from 
the geal with which each pursues his 
respective interesis— regardiess of whe 
effects of Lis conduct on the fortunes or 
gpingins of any of the otbers, beceuse 
of their madness he forms a perfecily just 
estimate, though incapable of perceiving 
the exhibition, or acknowledging the ex- 
istence of disease in his own mind. The 
Story is skilfully told—some incidents are 
So managed us to excite much inughter; 
and the piay, considered as a work of ert, 
deserved the saccess with whici it was 
rewarded. Yet an Englisoman may be 
allowed to eXpress his joy, that in our 
literature, fantastic as it occasionally is, 
there is no such work; and in honour to 
buinen nature, it should perliaps be also a 
subject of congratulation, that the writer 
who could thus deliberately sport with 
the most grievous calamity to which man 
is subject, was himself a lunatic. 

“ When wefread of Captain Rock’s Me- 
moirs, ani remembered the scenes of 
blood which for three years have deso- 
lated the fairest provinces of Ireland 
while, with fear and trembling, we at 
this hour think of the insincerity of our 
friends there, the first feeling excited by 
the book, was sorrow that any one could 
be found to jest with such a subject. ‘Phe 
next feeling of natural consolation is, if 
this be a fit subject for jesting, thank God 
the insult to a degraded country is not 
offered by a native of Scotland or Eng- 
land—that the author of this weak and 
very wicked book is an Lrishman. Again, 
thank God that the writer who has given 
such offence and pain, who ridicules the 
distresses of the peasantry, while he justi- 
fies their crimes, and does what he can 
to perpetuate their ignorance, isa Romen 
Catholic.” 


The reader will observe that this 
brother of the Dunciad fraternity, 
after acknowledging that the story 
is skilfully told, that some incidents 
are sO managed as to excite much 
laughter, and that the play, “ consi- 
dered as a work of art, deserved the 
success with which it was rewarded,” 
yet thanks his God that there is not 
ene ates a a, (or no such 

) in the English language. Now 
does he realfy believe that there are 
net thousands of works in the Eng- 
Tish language which, though intended 
fo excite Intighfer, prodtce no stct 


effect ; that there are not muny works 
in the English language which do 
not deserve the success with which 
they ave rewarded, and the greater 
portion of which are heither re- 
waided with success, nor deserve 
to be so rewarded? Why, then, 
does he ** thank God that there is no 
such wotk in the English language,” 
when he is obliged to confess that 
there are in that boasted language, or 
that language of which he attevts to 
boast, some thousands, perhaps some 
millions of works, far below it in cha- 
racter, we mean intellectual charac- 
ter; but if he mean to thank his God 
that we have no work of so impious a 
character, we could refer him to some 
hundreds, at least, which not only the 
world, but he himself, must acknow- 
ledge infinitely more impicus.—But 
why do we say more—there is no iimn- 
piety whatever in the work he men- 
trons, 

But to what do these stupid obser- 
vations lead. Indeed it would be 
hard to divine if the subsequent part 
of the article were not before us. But 
it is before us, and therefore we can 
inform our readers. Moore has lately 
written a work called “The Memoirs 
of Captain Rock,” and the present 
critic has reviewed this work, and 
the present precious critic has related 
this mad account, {0 prove, we sup- 
pose, that Moore wes a madman, or to 
prove something at least, of which 
we acknowledge ourseives ignorant, 
for we really cannot see what relation 
it has to Captain Rock, except its be- 
ing the introduction to a review of it. 
But let us come to what we can more 
clearly understand. ‘The critic first 
expresses his sorrow that one could 
be found to jest with such a subject, 
that is, with the misfortunes ot the 
Irish. How hypocritically kind this 
hypocritical critic is to the poor un- 
fortunate Irish. But we beg leave to 
tell this “fox in sheep's clothing” 
that he would, if we mistake not, sub- 
ject the Irish to heavier bonds thau 
they have endured, and we beg leave 
to tell him that Moore has never 
jested with their misfortunes, and 
that, when he says so, he is either mis- 
taken, or “the truth is not in him.” 
Wherever Moore jests it is not at, the 
Irish, but at the absutd arguments 
brought forward against them by theit 
oppressors. —He therefore jests at theit 
teligious, canting, hypocritical critics, 


Young 


not at lus poor countrymen. The 
critic—it is a pollution of the term to 
call him by the name—thanks God, 
that the insult was not otiered by an 
Englishman or a Scotchnan—that is, 
he thanks God that it was otiered by 
av Irishman. Now, we ask this mean, 
petty, bigotted, narrow-minded, stu- 
pid, unfeeling critic, why he thanks 
God that an Irishman should do an 
evil act? Is not an Irishman the 
creature of that Creator, to whom 
he traces the origin of his existence > 
—And are not all nations equaily 
dear to that God whom he thanks for 
creating Irishmen worse than either 
an English or Scotch man? But 
whether is this critic an Englishman 
or,a Scotchman? We suspect the 
latter ; for we believe Englishmen in 
general prefer Paddy, with all his 
faults, to Andrew—with all his cun- 
ning. AsaScotchman, however, it 
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was natural that he should flatter 
those by whom he lives: but away 
with such prostitution of talent, “ Ods 
profanum culcus et Oveo.™ 

Of this most despicable and stupid 
critic we shall make only one ob- 
servation more, ie thanks God that 
the writer, who has given this affence, 
who has turned the peas ntry into 
ridicule, and encouraged them in 
crime, is a Koman Catholic. Now, 
we tell this critic that he is either 
a liar, or tou stupid to understand the 
work on which he comments, We 
say that, instead of ridiculing the dis- 
tresses of the peasantry, he ridicules 
those who cause the distress, that is, 
such hypocritical knaves as put others 
in bonds, and then affect to sympa» 
thize in their distress.—The critic on 
whom we are commenting knows 
whom we mean. 


YOUNG AUTHORS. 





But (well-a-day) who loves the muses now ? 
Or helpes the clymber up the sacred byll? 
None leane to them, but strive to disualow 
Allheavenly dewes the goddesses distill. 
Wm. Browne’s SHEPHEARD’S Pipers Eg, 5. 
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GENIUS. 

Genius ! however great may be thy 
pills, they are fully counterbalanced 
y the miseries which reduce thy fa- 
vorites to a level with, and too fre- 
oer beneath, the common stan- 
ard of mankind. A man of genius 
is not made for the world, and there- 
fore he becomes its sport and prey. 
His soul rises above the grovelling of 
the. rest of his fellow-creatures, and 
will not descend to the petty methods 
of aequiring their knowledge. He 
therefore lives and breathes in a sphere 
of,which he knows nothing ; his mind 
continually occupied in the pursuit of 
unreal creations, will not permit the 
common cares and wants of the pre- 
sent to enter within the scope of 
its operations. — A deceptious light is 
constantly glimmering on bis soul— 
he pursues the ignis fatuus — it leads 
him over flowery and fertile plains, 
but when seemingly within his grasp 
—the phantom flies before him, the 


- 


ray of hope is gone for ever, and he 
finds himself plunged in the slough of 
despondency. 


The fallen ruins of empires,.the - 


shattered fragments of all that was 
great and noble in art—the overthrow 
of the “cloud capt towers and gorge- 
ous palaces; individually awaken in 
the mind feelings of veneration and 
sorrow ; but there is no sight in nature 
so heart-rending, so calculated to in- 
spire the soul with awe, as that, wreck 
of genius, forced by the waves.of dis- 
appointment, and shattered on the 
rock of despair. Adversity is the 
only birthright of genius. 
who is the most munificently endowed 
by nature is too frequently the poorest 
inthe world’s wealth. Fortune and na- 
ture are too jealous of each other for 
the same individual to share promiscu- 
ously their favors, How sad to think that 
men whose ever-living efforts have de- 
scended from generation tu generation, 
delighting 7 improving mankind— 


For: he. 
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whose name sheds a sacred halo round 
the age in which they flourished, and 
an honor tothe humblest of their con- 
temporaries, were suffered, when de- 
lighting the world with their presence, 
to be enveloped in the dark ciouds of 
obscurity; that they, the fruits of 
whose minds spread a balm and so- 
lace, and lifted the soul above the bit- 
terness and vexations of the earth, 
should have known all the petty cares 
and anxieties attending a precarious 
existence ; that the heart which de- 
lighted all, and shed a brillianey every- 
where around it, should be in itself 
dark and miserable; that its posses- 
sor should, when living, know all the 
contempts of indivence, all the priva- 
tions of want, and at last, when sor- 
row and despondency pressed too 
hard, have sunk into an untimely 
grave! The world, in regard to its 
favorites, is like a mother whose un- 
loved child is suffered, while on earth, 
to feel all the scorns and pangs of 
neglect and want, till its injured soul 
takes flight, when its virtues and beau- 
ties come flocking to the memory; 
and whose wrongs are deplored when 
it is too late to relieve or redress them. 

The public are notso much in fault 
as generally imagined. They have 
been blamed too frequently for not 
upholding those who were deserv- 
ing of their countenance. Genius, 
by more than one author, has had the 
attribute of charity bestowed on it— 
of covering a multitude of sins. That 
intellectual gift was never bestowed 
as a weapon to inflict crime, nor as 
a shield to protect tlhe vulnerable parts 
of our nature. 

Young authors have in general only 
themselves to thank for their disap- 
pointment, As soon as a young mind 
wakes to a consciousness of a feeling 
more intellectual and refined than 
what it has yet known ;—as early asa 
son of genius feels the spirit-stirring 
power of intellect glowing in his bo- 
som, instead of fanning it as a perish- 
able flame—of cherishing it as a sickly 
offspring in the deepest cells of his 
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breast, till it has acquired strenzth and 
vigour; he bares it at once to the 
glare of day, and exposes it to the 
humid air—the withering breath of 
criticism ; and the infant, instead of 
becoming a child of light and grace, is 
blasted in the first bloom of its glory, 
and sinks into the grave of obscurity 
unpitied and unknown. The Parnas. 
sian hill is not so steep, but what it 
may be ascended by degrecs, but he, 
who in one flight expects to gain the 
flowery summit will fall headloag 
amidst the derision and scora of the 
witnesses of his presumption. Before 
the adventurer wings his flight to. 
wards ihe ethereal skies of immorta- 
lity, he-should feel confident that his 
pinions have strength enough to bear 
him from the face of the earth. 

That the of history is filled 
with melancholy instances of unre- 
warded talent; of the unhappy lives 
and untimely deaths of nature's fa- 
vourites, is a melancholy truth.—-Yet, 
as sparks fly upwards to the sky, so 
man is born to misery. 

And, as the most affluent, and the 
most apathetic are not without draw- 
back to their felicity ; it may therefore 
be presumed that the calamities which 
have befallen some individuals have 
acquired an equal share of celebrity 
with the efforts of their genius. That 
history in bringing forward the light 
of their life has not thrown into ob- 
scurity the shades. Yet if such is the 
fact, who can teli of the sufferings 
of the many unfortunate beings who 
have passed through the world, with- 
out feeling its smiles, or caresses, and 
have hid in a nameless tomb the light 
of their genius, A light which might 
have blazed in the hemisphere of im- 
mortality, and exalted its possessor 
beyond the confines of earth.—Such a 
spirit it iskind of Providence to take 
unto himself, and translate to a sphere 
where the coldriess and selfishness of 
the world cannot enter, and where its 
best feelings, like the flowers of Para- 
dise, will live and bloom in unfading 
lustre! 
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THE LOVERS. 


——-— 


‘** Oh, Venus! god of love, 
We own thy sovereign sway.” 


Axcient Duirtry. 


> 


Extracts from the Journal of an 

. english Gentleman.—(No. 11.) 
_dr was on a fine evening in the 
month of June, that the two daughters 
of Mr. Williams, an opulent farmer in 
the village of —————, were seen 
crossing the grounds towards a neigh- 
bouring hill, which commanded a fine 
view. of the Severn. “ We are too 
early for them,” said Ann, the eldest 
sitser; ‘* they were to be here at six: 
we have half an hour to prepare for 
the meeting.” 

“* A deal of preparation is certainly 
required,” said Mary; “ you will be 
boied with the philosophy of Phillips, 
while I shall be equaily entertained 
with the songs of his brother.” 

.“* But still, my dear, we have the 
most /earned lovers of any girls for 
s¢me miles round us,” said Ann, “and 
though they give us rather too much 
of their knowledge, we surely ought to 
be.obliged to them.—I am sorry we 
told father of the appointment.” 

-%* Tam glad of it,” said Mary; “I 
trust he will give them such chastise- 
ment as will rid us of such conceited 
fellows, I would not for the world 
Tucker knew of our meeting them, I 
certainly should not have done so if 
they had not so pestered us, But 
here they come.” 

. The. persons of whom they spoke 
now approached. They were the sons 
of the village schoolmaster,—they 
seized the hands of the ladies and 
walked in opposite directions. James, 
the eldest, began—* I am exceedingly 
obliged, dear Miss Williams, for the 
honour you have done me in thus 
favouring me with a meeting, to de- 
clare the passion which fills my heart, 
and affects all the veins and arteries 
thereto belonging. I have been at- 
tracted towards you as t0'a focus or 


centre of motion, and so great is my 

affinity for you, that were we once 

compounded, no substance could 
E. M. June, 1824. 


analyze us, till this ‘vile earth’ is 
Seon to its elementary prin- 
ciples.” 

** Oh, Sir,” said Ann, pathetically, 
“you compliment me more than [ 
deserve; but a girl like me cannot 
take a lover without knowing what 
he has to recommend him.” 

“True, sweet maid,” returned Phil- 
lips, my face is not exactly according 
to Mr. Burke's theory of beauty, as it 
does not possess the essential qualities 
of smallness, roundness, and smooth. 
ness, inany greatdegree; but I flatter 
myself that my knowledge will make 
up for it, although I do not wish to be 
thought an egotist. I have a know- 
ledge of the principles of mechanics, 
and the other parts of natural philo- 
sophy, with chemistry, astronomy, &c.” 

‘¢ Will you excuse my interrupting 
you, Sir,” said Ann, “to answer one 
question—To what cause do you 
attribute the heat of the sun ?” 

“It is the opinion of many philo- 
sophers, among whom I may name 
Newton and Herschel, that the sun is 
surrounded by an atmosphere of the 
nature of carbonated hydrogen gas.” 

“T really do not understand, Sir,” 
said Ann. 

“A similar gas to that by which 
shops and streets are lighted in towns.” 

“ Then mayn't we call the sun the 
great gas-light, Sir?” said Ann inno- 
cently. This question somewhat dis 
concerted the philosopher, but he 
answered—** You are witty, Miss 
Williams, but we will call reek 

lease—I was only speaking of what. 
kuew.” “1 asin’ quitd satisfied with 
what you have already told me,” said 
the lady, “‘ but you must first speak to 
my father.” 

“ Madam! bid me do any thing 
rather-tham that—bid me solve any 
problem—find the altitude of the 
moon—measure an arc of the meridian 
—or the distances of a fixed stars— 

p 
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any thing but see your father—how 
unkind! you know | cannot approach 
your house, and that when I have 
occasion to pass near it, I am obliged 
to describe a circle, or revolve in an 
orbit of twelve and a half degrees to 
avoid the fiery wrath of your brother, 
whom I have named Boanerges.” 

‘‘ But still, Sir, it would not be 
prudent for me to enter into engage- 
ments of which my father may disap- 
prove. But we will now join my 
sister.” 

In the meantime, the brother had 
prosecuted his suit with Mary; and 
thus n—*“ You have done me the 
greatest favour, and laid me under an 
eternal obligation in taking the trouble 
to meet me, 


© Dear maid by every hope of bliss 
By love’s first pledge, the virgin kiss, 
By heaven and earth—I love thee,’ 
But I need hardly say how much I 
love you, but assure you of my con- 
stancy, 
‘ Be mine, dear maid, this faithfal heart 
Sbull never prove untrue ; 
’*T were easier far from life to part, 
Than cease to live for you.’ 


« This is all very fine,” said Mary, 
“but my father must first approve 
your suit, or I shall get his anger.” 

“ Alas!’ said the lover, “I run 
more risk in calling on your father, 
than ever Ulysses did in venturing to 
call on the Sirens. You know the anti- 
pathy of your father and brother to 
our family, and it is unkind to urge 
me to such a proceeding.” 

* It would not be proper for me to 
receive your addresses without his 
consent, and [ will be candid with you, 
I Jove another.” 

« Another! —distraction—damme— 
lord—* teach me to swear’—but no— 
* Pll be calm, calm, very calm, 

They shall be surprised, I will he so 
calm.’ 


“ T certainly cannot stay listening 
to your poetry, Sir,” said Mary, ** and 
miust request you will let me join my 
sister,” 


‘ Well be it so—T’ll not offend thee-—no, 
By Heaven Vil not offend thee.’ 

The sisters now joined arms, and 
although the party was thus united, 
the lovers continued the conversation, 
which on the part of Ann and the 
philosopher had now ceased to be on 
love, that lady having enquired the 
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explanation of some natural pheno- 
menon, as well as | can collect it from 
the incongruous jargon caused by the 
peetry of the one being mixed with 
the philosophy of the other, and 
which come only be heard as either 
voice predominated. But I cannot 
forbear giving the reader as much of 
it as I have received, as I flatter my- 
aelf it will be found amusing. 

“I did not think you would have 
been so unkind as thus to deprive me 
of the happiness I anticipated, but 
‘ such is the fate of man‘’ unfortunate 
fellow! ‘my days of love are over,’ 
“‘T certainly agree with you in the 
metaphysical part of your proposi- 
tion,” 

*€ That love's a tyrant I can prove, 

For I alas! have felt its sway ;” 


“ for nothing can be more natural than 
to suppose that the perceptions of the 
reflection of rays are not clear, are 
like” 

*€ Ah luckless I 

Thus doomed to sigh for love !” 


“but still I think if you take it on 
mathematical grounds, you will be 
able to bring a fairer conclusion—sup- 
pose a segment of a circle to be equal 
to”’ 

** The heart that beats for you, love.” 


“this granted, a line drawn perpen- 
dicular to the centre, will describe” 
** How like a poor bird I was caught.” 


“Then if the angle abe equal to 4, 
follows immediately that a + 6 will 
produce,” 

* A love that ever lasts, 

A plant that’s ever green :” 
“ if to this we find that the angle of 
incidence is to the angle of refraction 
asa to 6, we then conclude that it 
only wants” 


** To bloom unseen, 
And waste i's sweetness in the desert air.” 
‘* Here [ have explained the proposi- 
tion, | hope satisfactorily, fur 1 should 
not like” 


“ To love and not ec loved again ;” 


“and I have no doubt that you have 
perfectly understood all I have said 
on this interesting subject, for I would 
not wish you to imagine that L”’ 


« Love and love for ever.” 


“ But with respect to your brother, I 
assure you there is greater opposition 
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in our natures, than there is between 
oil and water; will you be the alkali 
to unite us 2" 

** Oh, ever thus from childbood’s hour 

I've seen my fondest bopes decay, 

T never loved a tree or flower, 

But—” 
“an alkaline body will unite the 
two.’ “I grieve, Madam, that ‘hea- 
venly poesy’ has engaged so much of 
your time, I cry—Enter Boanerges,” 
roared Phillips, as young Williams 
sprung over a hedge, followed by 
another man: “ adieu, adieu, remem- 
ber me,” said the poet, pressing the 
hand of his mistress ; then addressing 
Williams—‘ I'll fight till from my very 
bones the flesh be hacked,’”’ and rais- 
ing his stick, he struck a blow with 


such force that the foremost man was 
laid prostrate; Williams, however, 
collared him, and gave him a sound 
horsewhipping, till at last he cried 
“have pity though you have not love,” 
The philosopher had gone off in a 
straight line, parallei to the scene of 
action, with motion much accelerated 
through fear, and which was not re- 
tarded till he arrived at his house, 
When Williams had exhausted him- 
self with threshing the unfortunate 
follower of the muses, he loosened his 
hold, and the poet, looking towards 
where the ladies stood (much moved 
with this serious ending of the affair) 
cried aloud, ‘ remember me when far 
away,’ and ruaning down the hill 
soon arrived at home. tT... W. 





LIFE, AND ITS STAGES. 


** Qui studet oplatam cursu contingere metam, 
Multa tulit fecitque puer ; sed avit et alsit, 
Abstinuit venere et vino, &c.’’ 


Ir has often struck the writer of 
these pages, that the life of man, re- 
sembled very much the septennial 
session of parliament, and although a 
shorter period has been deemed a 
desideratum by some politicians, yet 
there are many convincing, proofs 
that this space is limited enough for 
the senator who performs his duty to 
his country, to his constituents, and 
to himself; the number seven has a 
variety of assuciations attached to it, 
and might be made use of in an in- 
finity of shapes; a few, however, will 
illustrate what las been stated of a 
seven years representation, and are 
particularly applicable to what is 
called the age of man, namely, three 
score and ten years; all that is short 
of this, appears to us, finite beings, 
premature, all beyond it, a rare gift, 
and an exception to the observations, 
physical and historical, which mark 
biography in general;.a good man 
can scarcely livetoo longas an example 


Horat. 


to others, of a bad one the very re- 
verse may be said, which applies to 
the legislator as much as to any other 
public character. But to return to the 
number seven; this number of years 
is deemed absolutely necessary for the 
acquirement of numerousarts, sciences, 
professions, and trades; in the former 
it is a mere insight to the page of 
wisdom and experience, in the latter 
only an apprenticeship. The learned 
professions demand a very long and 
arduous study ; even the honourable 
profession of arms produces little else 
but noviciates in so small a time. Why 
then should not the senator require as 
long a period not to learn, but to 
fulfil the weighty duties of his office ? 
(supposing that he has, previous to 
his election, gained extensive informa- 
tion on the laws, rights, privileges, 
and interests of his country.) Taking 
the numerical figure seven with us, it 
will not be amiss to draw’ the parallel 
betwixt the septennial session and the 
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age of seventy in man. In the latter, 
the first ten years constitute childhood, 
the second ten lead to manhood, the 
third to his perfection, the fourth and 
fifth to his experience, the sixth and 
seventh to preparing for an honourable 
and exemplary retreat, to leaving a 
name behind him, to promoting and 
giving place to a worthy successor ; 
(trained perhaps by his own hand, or 
modelled by his approbation of his 
predecessor) during the penultimate 
ten years man becomes an instructive 
copy to youth; in the ultimate ten he 
may stand as a revered veteran, grace- 
fully adjusting his robe ere he fall 
from his seat amongst men ; the age 
‘of childhood borders on innocent 
folly ; the acclivity to youth is a gidd 
path ; manhood acquired, demands 
much tempering, refining, softening, 
and steadying ; passion will mislead, 
views will alter, the progress in wis- 
dom will yearly point out the errors 
and insufficiencies of a former year; 
added age will cool, reconcile, blend, 
destroy prejudice, and neutralize the 
poison of self-love; nor will thirty 
years of progressive good, of stability, 
of firmness, of trials, and of maintain- 
ing an unaltered station in honour, in 
rectitude, and in knowledge, be too 
considerable a time to acquire an im- 
perishable reputation. Instruction and 
advice, pacification and foresight be- 
long to the succeeding ten years, the 
las’ may 


ee 





Little else supply, 

But just to look about us and to die.” 
Yet they are but a brief otium to one 
retiring from the praise-worthy labours 
of life, and it is encouraging and so- 
lacing for the juniors of the septua- 
genary to look up to him, and to pay 

im those marks of duty and respect 
which they may fondly anticipate the 
enjoyment of. What a venerable ob- 
ject is the living image of the patriot 
and sage! the aged hero, or the con- 
summate, yet irreproachable states- 
man! the novice, the recruit, the ap- 
prentice, the youth, cannot in the 
chapter of possibility, attain to such 
elevation. In the senate, a progres- 
sion, similar to that of the eras of 
man, is highly discernible, A parlia- 
mentary sessions is a little life! it 
stamps a character which no time can 
obliterate, it decides the fate, (often 
the fortune) always the fame of the 
man; his taking his seat, is one 


Life, and its Stages. 


period; self-satisfaction, ambition, or 
interest mark this point in time; the 
candidate, spotless (as the word im- 
plies) is but the candidate in the 
immediate after period when he sees 
himself in the House, and has taken 
the oaths ; thirdly, he must either have 
a course to shape, or has one marked 
out for him; of the ¢oo/ contempt may 
trace the record,—let us speak of man, 
The fourth period is the trepidating 
hour ofemulation and effort, the eaglet 
on the wing of endeavour ; should that 
pass off well, The fifth is the time of 
trial ; it is big with temptation; it is a 
feverish, fluctuating season ; reason and 
the highest sense of feeling are re- 
quired to weather this strait; stead- 
fastness alone is necessary to do justice 
tu the sixth, and triumph must crown 
the last: the sevenfold duties are now 
performed, to the all-seeing eye of the 
Omnipotent legislator, to the good of 
mankind at large.to the country of our 
nativity, to the present interests of the 
people, to the particular ones of con- 
stituents, to the dignity of the House, 
and lastly, to posterity, to whom the 
unimpaired, unsullied constitution is 
to be handed down, honoured, pre- 
served in its integrity and enriched 
by the blessings uf added wisdom and 
of added years. A senator who has 
passed like gold through the crucible, 
and has. stood such a test, may be 
elected and re-elected, raised and pro- 
moted, may go from the lower to the 
upper house, each step will advance 
him towards a higher and immutable 
abode, just as a long life of virtue 
must lead to a death of glory and of 
security; and those great ends can no 
more be achieved in a few years, than 
a man can become a champion, or an 
orator, by looking on at a combat, or 
by rising occasionally in the fag-end 
of a session. But how differently do 
men in general, and young ones in 
particular, act, both on the stage of 
life and in the forum of their country ; 
all is bustle and conceit to be elected, 
promises and plans of the candidate, 
party spirit or negligence, whilst the 
occupant of a place in society or in 
the state, self interest and corruption, 
in health and in power, ignorance 
and errors when the age of learning 
and experience are thrown away, 
guilty success or failure towards the 
close of the act, the censure and con- 
tempt of posterity for its last scene. 
The pure patriot and Joyal Briton will 
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find the senate’s seven years too fieet- 
ing for his desires, for the advantage 
of his country, for the glory of his 
flag, but, above all, for the interests of 
oe he will still have exertions 
in mind, hopes to realize, warm 
wishes to effect; just so will it be with 
the great and good man, the slope of 
time will overtake and precipitate his 
steps in the path of equity, he will 
have still something to perform and 
much more to wish for the benefit of 
his fellow creatures; but composure 
will mark his features in the last scenes 
of life, when the sable curtain is about 
to announce its conclusion ; to look 
back to it is impossible,—the account 
of it belongs to other hands, and that 
too when it can neither be revised or 
corrected, ‘This subject might be en- 
larged upon extensively, by proving 
that there is a time in life which is 
occupied by forms and ceremonies, 
that it is expended in vain projects and 
idle verbiage, just as some attention is 
required in getting acquainted with 
the forms of the house, with prece- 


dents, &c, &c. and that there is a time 
for the imitative and declamatory, as 
well as for vigourous energy, and for, 
the dispatch of business; a compa- 
rison may be made between rising 
conscience, and the speaker often 
rising to as little purpose, and between 
motions made and negatived, bills 
brought in and failing to pass, which 
Operations are rendered abortive from 
a majority of circumstances (or voices) 
against us, or which are defeated by a 
prorogation, withdrawn from indeci- 
sion, Or lost in a session ; the necessity 
for reformation, or reform in physical 
and in political bodies may be equally 
assimilated, and it might be jocularly 
admitted that every man has been 
called to order either by the speaker 
Reason in foro conscientia, or by the 
speaker of the house :—in the repre- 
sentative tribunal it is not ours to sport 
with such imagery, but merely to hope 
that the figures here drawn, may be 
found resembling life, and not wholly 
useless to the living, in and out of 
parliament. 





FORTUNES AND MISFORTUNES OF A scoTcll 
PEDLAR. fs 


*“ A GUID new year to you, Mr. 
Editor, an’ mony o’ them,” and long 
may you enjoy your high literary 
reputation: I might have said bro- 
ther Editor, and perhaps, were I 
speaking instead of writing to you, 
I might be tempted to whisper in 
your ear, with some degree of exult- 
ation, Author also;—but my mis- 
fortunes have taught me to be 
humble and modest. 

“ My father was a travelliag mer- 
chant,or ‘chapman,’ a good enough 
man in his way, and as honest as 
most men in his profession: he bred 
me to follow in the same line. Be- 
fore commencing my public life, I 
had received, at a school in the 
neighbourhood of the cottage where 
I was born, the usual branches of 
education required in those days; 
viz.—as much of the English lan- 
guage as to euable me to fight my 
way through the Old and New Tes- 


af. 


taments, a little notion of the com- 
mon rules of arithmetic, and ‘a 
quarter or twa at the writin.’ 

For a year or so after leaving 
school, I accompanied my father 
in his perambulations through the 
northern counties, carrying part of 
his pack, and at the same time get- 
ting a little insight into business,”’ 

* Thetime at last came when I was 
considered capable of travelling on 
my own account. An entire new 
box, for holding the pebble brooches, 
watch-chains, tea-spoons, and other 
valuables, was constructed under my 
own superintendence, with broad 
brass mountings and patent lock, 
and a spacious Sen of green baize for 
the showy muslins, prints, and rib- 
bons, and other such matters which 
were in vogue at the time, Or the 


morning upon which 1 set off, I was 
habited in a span new suit of cordu- 
roy, cut in the newest fashion, with 
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a smart great coat of grey cloth (my 
travelling companion for many years 
afterwards) covering the whole, my 
box slung over my left shoulder, the 
green bag overtopping that, anda 
good hazel walking-stick in my 
tight hand, completed my travelling 
equipage. My first essay on my ewn 
account was through parts of Perth- 
shire, of Fifeshire, and of Stirling- 
shire ; and welldo I remember how 
happily the eight weeks of this jour- 
ney passed among the farm stead- 
ings where 1 was previously ac- 
quainted. It was harvest time: I 
had taken care to stuff my pockets 
with a quantity of the most approved 
of these cheap publications yclept 
* ballands,” among which ‘< Sir 
James the Rose,” * Chevy Chace,”’ 
and such like, shone conspicuous. 
These, judiciously distributed 
among the lasses, a penny whistle 
to the ‘ bairns,’ and a little sacri- 
fice now and then upon the pro- 
fits, brought me a pretty abund- 
ant harvest. 

“ Among these avocations, I man- 
aged to pass some ten years of my 
life agreeably and happily enough ; 
not amassing money, indeed, but 
keeping myself alive, and laying up 
a penny or two now and then. 

* In my wanderings I sometimes 
fell in with little out-of-the-way 
incidents, which helped to vary the 
monotony of this migratory life. I 
have met, and passed many, many 
happy hours, with men far above 
my condition in life,—honours to 
society and to human nature; men 
whose talents shone then, and in 
many instances shine yet, at the bar 
and elsewhere ; some of these have 
gone down tothe ‘narrow house ;” 
those that remain, if ever this meets 
their eye, will perhaps spare one 
thought on the ‘¢ little man with the 
grey coat.’ In looking orer my 
nete-books, I tind hastily scribbled 
down, notices of many of these oc- 
currences, interspersed among orders 
for ‘ auld wives’ napkins,’ road 
expenses, epitaphs, lines copied from 
inn windows, ribbons for marriage 
presents, * bits o’ remnants for frocks 
to the bairns,’ and now and then 
broken verses, and scraps of original 
poetry. One incident out of the 
many I shall here narrate, as it has 
materially affected my after life, and 
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turned out to be, indeed,a God send 
to me. 

“* Some ten years ago I set out, on 
an autumnal morning, from a farm 
house in Stirlingshire, where I ha 
passed the night, with the intention 
of reaching Teens by the evening. 
The weather, when [ came away. 
had but a so so appearance, betoken- 
ing rain; but a breeze springing up 
in the course of the morning, par- 
tially cleared away the clouds which 
had hung like * pocks’ over head 
for two hours, aannee hopes that 
it would continue fair through the 
day. These hopes were blasted ; for 
scarce had I proceeded seven or eight 
mileson my way,when the rain began 
to fall in torrents, compelling me to 
take refuge in a ‘change house’ on 
the road side, which had often af- 
forded me shelter on similar occa- 
sions ; at that time kept by 4 garru- 
lous old wife and a gay,—Margaret 
Parker. (Poor Maggy was some 
years ago ‘raked i’ the mools,’ 
much regretted.) 

“ © Wha’'s that again, Jenny ?’ says 
Margaret to her daughter, in an 
audible whisper from ‘ben’ the 
house, as I was proceeding towards 
the huge wood and peat fire that 
blazed in the kitchen. ‘Ou it’s 
just the chapman wi’ the grey coat, 
that aye comes.’ * Gudesake, 
James!” cried the old lady, as she 
rolled next minute into the kitchen ; 
‘but you maun be unco wat; it’s 
an awfu’ plump, man ; let me help 
ye aff wi’ the coat,—it’s wat through 
and through, I declare!’ This kind 
office performed, a glass of strong 
Glenlivet, and a ‘ glaze o’ the ingle’ 
put all to rights again. 

“ The rain continued almost un- 
abated through the day, and I took 
my landlady’s advice to make my 
quarters guid, and be contentit. 

“ Towards afternoon, just as I had 
got into the slough of despond, with 
Christian, in Bunyan’s Pilgrim's? ro- 
gress, (abook, by the way, | had often 
read before, but here there was no 
choice), a gig, with two gentlemen in 
it, preceded by another on horseback, 
drove up to the door, and the party 
were not long in establishing theu- 
selves round the kitchen fire, which 
was replenished with an additional 
block of dry fir on the occasion. 

“¢Dem and blaster veather injdis 
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country of your's, Mr. Vhite,’ said 
one of them to another in a foreign 
accent. * Vhen von travels here, 
dey vould need to carry deir house 
on deir head to keep out de vet 
blaster.” Ha, ha, Comet heard 
yon e’er the like o’ that, Mr. Fhite, 
heard you e’er the like o’ that, 
roars a littleelderly gentleman from 
the other corner of Maggie's spacious 
fire-place, his face peering out from 
the smoke of his wet clothes, which 
was ascending in volumes far above 
his head, ‘It'll mak ye grow, man,’ 
continued he, addressing the foreign- 
er, * It'll mak ye grow; ye’re no 
just strong enough to carry the grand 
house ye had to rin awa frae o'er by, 
that ye ta’k sae muckle about, ha, 
ha, ha!’ ‘Dem and blaster, I say ; 
by de George and Julius Cwsar, I 
am strong enough and lung enough, 
though, to be de lamp post to hang 
yor for plot against de King, dem 
and blaster, he, he, he !’ 

** The above and such like conver- 
sation continued till Margaret had 
got her arrangements for dinner 
completed in the ben end, and her 
daughter Jenny rigged out in her 
Sunday’s accoutrements to attend 
the gentlemen. During the hour 
which passed whilst this party sat 
round the fire, Mr. White, the third 
person of this curious trio, said 
little; he was employed in disen- 
cumbering himself of his wet shoes 
and wig, and rubbing his bald pate 
with Mrs. Parker’s double distilled, 
and toasting his toes between the 
ribs of the grate; and when he had 
finished these necessary prelimi- 
naries of comfort, he pulled out a 
newspaper, and in a few minutes got 
deep into the Bow-street report, ap- 
parently unconscious of the merri- 
ment that was going on around him, 
Margaret Parker‘s announcement of 
dinner being ready, was the first 
thing which arouse] him from this 
abstraction, and the alacrity with 
which he obeyed the summons, 
evinced that the natural appetite 
had been cousiderably whetted by 
the previous intellectual feast. The 
Aberdonian and [ had got into 
conversation, in the meantime, upon 
sundry local subjects; politics, too, 
had their share in the discourse. He 
was a whig to the bone,—admired 
the opposition—lauded their attacks 
against ministers to the skies, while 
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at the same time he included the 
latter, their measures and support- 
ers, in one sweeping anathema, I 
}rofessed to huld no opinions on 
either side, aud our conversation 
ended in an invitation to join in 
discussing the old lady’s country fare. 
White, from motives which | after- 
wards discovered, seconded Mr, 
Portable’s invitation, and the Italian 
cut short my excuses by pushing me 
forcibly into the room. During the 
repast, and through the evening, I 
had an excellent opportunity of 
observing the characters of Mr. W. 
and the foreigner; the latter was 
the most outré animal l ever met 
with,—talking sensibly and absurd- 
ly, witlessly and w ittily, in the same 
breath. 1 found the other a wan of 
very profound judgment and general 
information, well acquainted with 
the leading topics and passing events 
of the day; a genuine wit, and ex- 
cellent mimic, and, take him all in 
all, a being of no commen stamp, 
endowed with a fund of natural 
talent which seldom falls to the lot 
of one person. He seemed to take 
great delight in setting his friend 
Portable and Monsieur Gull-ye, as 
he facetiously termed the Italian, 
together by the ears, and I had 
ample specimens of his skill in that 
line; indced when I retired to bed, 
I left the whole party in high dis- 
putation on some political point, 
started by White purposely to afford 
a little sport. 

* | had been in bed, I believe, about 
two hours, when | was aroused from 
a very sound sleep by a piercing and 
prolonged cry, proceeding evidently 
from a chamber at the other end of 
the passage, accompanied, in a mo- 
ment afterwards, by a heavy fall, 
and then a volley of oaths and im- 
precations, in two of the most oppe- 
site dialects that can well be ima- 
gined, and in which I discerned the 
voices of the two friends—the Italian 
and Aberdonian. 

By the time I reached the door of 
the room, White and the landlady, 
with the whole strength of the house- 
hold, had reached the landing-place 
with lights, &c. On entering the 
room, the first thing that presented 
itself to our eyes was the two com- 
batants -rolling together upon the 
floor, Portable grasping the fo- 
reigner by the throat, whilst the lat- 
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ter was me seme opponent most 
unmercifully about the head. * Got 
dem and blaster you, you dem Jittle 
feller, vat you cut my troat for vid 
your dem nail? By de great George, 
if you don’t let a me go, blaster | 
vill tear out your dem eye. Hulloa! 
Mr. Vhite! take dat fretch away, or 
a vill murder him, by Got!’ * Mur- 
der me,’ cried the other, ‘ that’s 
just fat ye intended to dee, ye villain 
ye!’ White and the landlady se- 
parated them, and the Aberdonian 
continued. *Oh! Mr. Fhite! Mr. 
Fhite! I’m killed, I’m a dead man; 
did ever ony body see the like o’ 
that ? see fu he’s gruppet me, and 
beaten me, Oh, dear! I tak ye a’ to 
witness I’m a murdered man; dear 
me! oh dear me! oh!’ and it was 
with some difficulty he was restrain- 
ed from again pouncing on tbe Ita- 
lian. ‘T’Il tell you vat, you little 
devil, you better keep dere vere you 
are, or by de George and Julius 
Cesar, come von step near, and 
vill knock your brain out vid dis 
chair, blaster!’ With some diffi- 
culty and trouble we succeeded in 
getting the parties to bed. Next 
morning it came out in evidence, that 
Mr. Portable had goneto bed, shortiy 


TO 
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after I left them, in a pet, leaving 
the foreigner master of the field; 
that he and W. had drank rather 
deep after this, and when he was 
about to retire, White offered to av- 
company him to his bed-chamber : 
that W., who knew not, nor cared 
ought, whose room it was, pushed 
the Italian into the first they came 
to, shut the door, and left him. 
The foreigner groped his way to the 
bed, and as he was wont, threw him- 
self upon it in his clothes. The 
paosheiion, who was coiled up in 
a corner of the bed, enjoying a pro- 
found sleep, was aroused by a heavy 
weight falling upon him, and the af- 
fray which I have attempted to nar- 
rate above was theconsequence. The 
affair, as most mistakes of the night 
are, was made up at breakfast, and 
the party drove off immediately after 
as joyous as they had arrived, while 
I set my face towards home by the 
more humble conveyance of ‘Shanks 
Naggie.’ 

“ The rest of my adventures you 
shall have in due time, and remain 
in the interim, 

* Your obedient servant, 
“ JAMES INCHE.” 





WITH A VOLUME OF POEMS, 


‘Tis a dark page with which I greet 
Thee—gentle maid—a gloomy line— 
For thy good spirit all unmeet, 
Unfit for breast so calm as thine. 


Yet if a purer light have brought 
A long bewildered wanderer home— 
Wilt thou not cherish e’en a thought, 
That breathes of better things to come. 


To me—a world’s applause were vain, 
Should thou a cheering smile deny ; 
And what to me, a world’s disdain 
If soothed by thine approving eye. 


The griefs that darken’d every day !— 
The sleepless hours of sorrows night— 

One smile of thine would best repay, 
One tear from thee would well requite. 
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“ Who is this dark unbidden guest, 
That dares intrude upon my hours of slumber, 
When horrid midnight clothes the world in darkness?’ 


WARREN. 


see 


On the borders of a large forest in 
Northumberland, there stood an an- 
cient and gloomy building, which 
was called Claronville castle. It was 
of gothic construction, and seemed 
equally adapted to the purposes of 
defence in time of war, and of family 
residence in time of peace. Its situa- 
tion commanded a noble prospect of 
the surrounding country, rich in 
vegetative luxuriance, and, more puar- 
ticularly in front, the stately fabric 
frowned in sullen grandeur, on the 
majestic forest,. which peculiarly 
contributed to the magnificence of 
the sce.ery. 

In the year 1614, the hero of our 
tale was suddenly summoned from 
abroad, to take possession of the 
castle, together with his family 
honours, on the demise of the Earl, 
his father, who was stated to have 
fallen in a skirmish, while attempt- 
ing to reduce the Welch, who, at 
that period, were refractory to the 
authority of king James, At the 
time of his succession, Earl Harold 
was in the prime of life, of an agree- 
able person, and martial air; yet 
his disposition was strongly tinctured 
with superstition. A few months 
after his arrival, he married a widow 
lady, whose personal attractions were 
less the objects of the earl’s desire, 
than the splendour of her rank, and 
the attractions of her riches. He re- 
tained all his father’s domestics, 
among whom was a man of the name 
of Jacques, than on whose counte- 
hance, nature had never on any of 
her sons, more strongly imprinted the 
marks of consummate villainy. His 
eye brows met, his eyes were grey 
and sharp, and their hollowness was 
greatly increased by the hideous pro- 
minency of his cheek bones, This 
man having wormed himself into the 
confidence of his former master, at- 
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tended him to Wales; and by him 
was the account brought home of 
the Earl's death, which circumstance 
he declared he witnessed, as he fell 
by his side. 

There was a nobleman of the name 
of Ferdillan, who inhabited a castle 
about three miles distant from 
Claronville, of a haughty, gloomy, 
and revengeful disposition. At his 
calmest moments he was morose, but 
terrible indeed, when enraged. An 
intercourse had formerly subsisted 
between this man and Lari Harold, 
which was terminated by the former, 
owing to a quarrel between the No- 
blemen, which, being laid before the 
king, he decided by commanding 
Ferdillan, to beg pardon on his knees 
of Earl Harold. The ignominy of so 
publica degradation, could never be 
endured by aman of Ferdillan’s dis- 
position; and their former coldness 
degenerated into absolute hatred, so 
bitter on the part of the former, that 
he vowed the direst revenge on the 
earl and his family; especially as his 
son, following the example of his 
father, had insulted him. 

Previous to the insurrection in 
Wales, to which Ferdillan also went, 
several of the servants noticed with 
surprise, the constancy of Jacques’s 
visit to Ferdillan’s castle; and, when 
questioned by them concerning it, 
he swore he only visited a servant maid 
there; but the day preceding their 
departure to Wales, Jacques was en- 


‘tirely at Ferdillan’s castle, and re- 


turned home just in time, with ano- 
ther servant, to attend his lordship; 
and, it was noticed, that the same 
day that Ferdillan returned home, 
Jacques also returned, bringing the 
news of his master’s decease, 

These circumstances, added to a 
conversation in the servants’ hall, in 
which Jacques bore a part, and was 
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observed to waver in his account of 
his master’s death; as also his turn- 
ing pale when one of the servants 
mentioned, that during the Earl's 
absence, casually passing in that 
quarter, he heard a loud groan, issue 
apparently from under the ground, 
and succeeded by a noise of scuffling, 

—contributed to throw something 
like an air of mystery on the circum- 
stances attending the Earl's death. 
About two months after this conver- 
sation, the servants being all retired 
to their apartments, together with the 
Earl and his Countess, the night 
being clear and frosty, the Earl, ab- 
sorbed in thought, was sitting by his 
bed room window some time after his 
lady was asleep. On turning to go 
to his bed, in a distant corner of the 
room, he beheld, to his mingled terror 
and amazement, a figure, dressed in 
a shabby suit of soldier's clothes, In 
a low voice, it exclaimed, “© Earl 
Harold! Earl Harold ! follow; and 
motioned to go. ‘The Earl, overcome 
with fear, hid his face in his mantle; 
at length, heartily ashamed of his 
pusillaninuty, he ventured to look up; 
but the figure was gone. All the 
chostly legends of his youth crowding 
on his memory, he hastily undressed, 
got into bed, and ecurted sleep ; but 
it was banished from his couch. In 
the morning he rose feverish and un- 
refreshed ; but, to the repeated inter- 
rogations of his Countess, he answered 
that nothing ailed him. ‘The next 
night, he again saw the mystic ap- 
pearance; it repeated the former 
words, but receiving no answer, again 
disappeared, He instantly awoke 
the Countess, and abruptly asked, if 
she had seen anything? On her an- 
swering in the negative, he informed 
her of the cause of his terror, on hear- 
ing which, she was equally alarmed, 
but could suggest no plan to 
discover the cause of these anxi- 
eties. A few nights afterwards, 
they both beheld the same appear- 
ance. With considerable asperity, it 
repeated. its former mandate; the 
terrified couple, unable to answer, 
remained still; and, after a few mo- 
ments, it again disappeared. On the 
Countess’s suggestion, that perhaps 
it might be merely a trick, they both 
searched minutely the wainscot, but 
could find no entrance; they were 
now convinced that it was super- 
natural, and their terrors increased. 


Still they mentioned not a syllable to 
the servants, except one; w ho offered 
to sit up in that room by himself, 
and report accordingly. Having for- 
tified himself with a bumper of 
brandy, he entered the room, while 
the Earl and Countess remained 
below in anxious expectation. — In 
half an hour he ran down stairs, 
breathless, with terror on his counte- 
nance, exclanning “ Oh my Lord! 
I've seen it; it was fifteen feet high! 
large saucer eyes, and was gulping 
flames of blue tire!” The poor fellow 
sunk fainting on the floor; when he 
recovered, he persisted in his account, 
and swore he would never again 
enter the cursed room. They spent 
the night in another chamber, and 
rose in the morning seriously indis. 
posed, from terror and want of rest. 
At last, the Earl determined to go up 
to London, and acquaint the king ; 
knowing him to be curious in such 
matters, in order to request his 
advice. Accordingly he set out 
that day, attended by a splendid 
retinue for L————. His rank and 
splendid attendance, insured him an 
inumediate admission to the king. He 
found James whistling a favourite 
Scotch air, at the same time playing 
with a favourite mastiff. Bending 
his knee, he addressed the monarch, 
saying, “ Earl Harold presents his 
duty to his sovereign.” ** An’ wha’ 
ma’ ye be?” said the king. Your 
gracious majesty’s hege subject, John, 
Karl Harold, of Northumberland.” 
“ Weel mon, rise: how goes game In 
your country, whilk is scarce wi us?” 
Having respectfully satisfied his cu- 
riosity, he continued, “that impressed 
with a sense of his majesty’s great 
wisdom in abstruse affairs, he made 
bold to request his advice on an 
affair of great moment.” “ Bidea 
wee! bide a wee!” suddenly ex- 
claimed the king, who was looking 
through the window,—*“ Bide a wee, 
an’ 1’il ma* be hear ye; but there's 
Somerset’s mon, wi some braw game, 
an’ I just want to tell the cuik how 
I'll ha’ it dress’d.”” On his return, 
the Earl, after stating the first appear- 
ance of the figure, proceeded, “and 
it was dressed in a suit of shabby 
soldier's cloaths,” “ Hold awee ! hoid 
awee!” hastily interrupted the spor- 
tive king,—** Mind ye Harold, mind 
ye, a soldier's a sworn servant o' mine, 
so ye suldna say shabby soldiers, 
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whilk, d'ye see is insulting me, but 
shabby st o' soldier's claes.” The 
Earl bowed, and proceeded till he 
finished. The king, after a little 
thoughtfulness, suddenly interrogated 
Harold, ** Didna ye say i’ the name 
of the Father, Sune, an’ Holy Ghaist, 
what ma’ ye want?” The Earl an- 
swered in the negative, that fear pre- 
vented him. “ Tut man!” said Jame 8, 
“what suld ye be feared 0'? How- 
ever, ha’ no ye seen our Treatise on 
Demonology ? its cost ourselves 
mickle labour and dee p thought i’ the 
making out; maybe ye'll jin summat 
that will answer your case.” “ Please 
your majesty,” answered the Earl, 
“TI have not seen it.” “ Weel ye 
soon shall! Charlie! (calling his 
page,) Charlie! ye ken a mickle 
buik, that’s standing anent our royal 
bed room; ye'll bring it to us,” 
Charlie soon returned with the book 
in question, which James presented 
to the Karl, saying “ Gang awa hame 
Harold, and I dinna doubt that ye’ll 
fin’ in that buik, what will teach you 
how to manage this dreadfu’ ghaist.” 
The Earl kissed hands and departed ; 
the king adding, “ if ye dinna find 
aught to suit ye in that buik, and the 
ghaist appears again, ye'll set out for 
London and tell me.” 

When the Earl arrived at Claron- 
ville, to his extreme vexation, he 
found the affair noised all over the 
castle; and, on enquiry, he found, 
that the fellow who had been so much 
terrified, was the author of the report; 
which was confirmed beyond a doubt 
im the eyes of the servants, by the 
positive refusal the Countess to 
sleep in the chamber in question. 
Consequently, no one since the Earl's 
departure, had witnessed the nightly 
visits of the Mystic Messenger. 
Peace was banished from the castle; 
for, in those days, the minds of the 
lower orders being grossly uncultivated, 
save in ghostly legends, the servants 
found in every casual occurrence, so 
many confirmations of their terrors. 
Every lamp burnt with a blue flame, 
every fire shot out coffins; each sigh 
of the wind was changed into groans, 
and every distant noise was the tread- 
ing of the ghost. The Ear! carefully 
perused the treatise of James, but 
found no resolution of the cause of his 
fears. His solemn conjectures on spi- 


ritual visitations, and demoniacal m- 
fluence, with his ghostly admonitions 
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to wizzards, witches, &c. rather en-~ 
hanced, than removed his superstitions. 
However, he resolved once more to 
sleep in the room; and, should it 
appear without his summoning suffi- 
cient resolution to question it, to 
return and seek the farther advice ot 
James. Accordingly, at night, he 
secretly bent his way to the mysterious 
chamber, his Countess sleeping in 
another room, and the servants in- 
Ww: wally — at their master’s 
boldness. Jacques, for certain reasons 
best known to that worthy servant, 
felt more terror, yet disguised it 
better than any of them. At the 
“witching hour” of midnight, the Earl, 
hearing a rustling noise, and turning 
to the usual place of its appearance 
(for one thing appeared singular to 
him, it always was stationed in one 
particular spot,) he again beheld his 
mysterious and unwelcome visitor. 
However, he was sufficiently composed 
to record that it spoke in a tone of 
anger, whilst repeating its mysterious 
mandate, “ Harold! Harold! follow 
me,” Unaceountable fear again 
sealed his lips, and closed his eyes, 
On opening them,—his mystic guest 
was gone. ‘The Earl, exceedingly 
vexed, turned into bed, and, after a 
sleepless night, resolved to visit the 
king, and claim his promise. Accord- 
ingly in the morning, having sum- 
moned his domestics, he took leave of 
his Countess, leaving them involved 
in an undefinable terror of they knew 
not what. After a speedy journey, 
and the ceremony of se aeuiaadibel he 
again found himself téte-A-téte with 
James, and immediately commenced 
the subject in hand, mentioning the 
re-appearance of the mysterious in- 
truder, and his perusal of the king's 
treatise, without obtaining the wished 
for satisfaction. As soon as he had 
mentioned this latter circumstanee, 
the king, with a rueful length of visage, 
exclaimed, “ Deil take it, Harold, ba’ 
ye read it a’, from beginning tll 
end?” The Earl assured him he had 
most religiously perused the volume 
in question, from beginning to end. 
“ Did ye na abjure the fallow?” «No 
your majesty.” ‘ Would he frighten 
one to look on? Is na his face ghastly 
and corpse-like?” ‘Ihe Earl replied, 
«he believed not, but he had not par- 
ticularly noticed its countenance.” 
“Weel, then,’ said James, after a 
long silence, “ D'ye see, Harold, if I 
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were sure it wadna put mein dodily 
fear, whilke d'ye see is no ways plea- 
sant, perhaps we'd gang down our 
royal selves wi’ you.” Harold re- 
joiced to hear his monarch speak 
thus; for he really had great confi- 
dence in the physical energies of the 
king, independent of the consideration 
of the singular condescension and 
honour done him. He immediately 
returned a shower of thanks to his 
sovereign, in which the words, cou- 
rage, eavieiae and generosity, were 
plentifully mingled. Well, it was 
settled that James should accompany 
the Earl to Claronville, disguised 
under the title of Earl Glennock. ‘The 
king fixed the next day for the com- 
mencement of this spzrfual adven- 
ture, and, concluding his absence 
would not extend to more than two 
days, merely mentioned to his lords, 
that he wished to travel incog. a 
short journey. On ‘Thursday, Sep- 
tember the llth, 1616, the noble 
couple proceeded on their journey; 
and, though the conversation of James 
was no doubt interesting and amusing, 
we shall forbear noticing it here, and 
proceed to matters of more impor- 
tance. When they arrived at the 
castle, James waived his distinction, 
and commanded the Earl to speak to 
him in the language of a friend to a 
friend ; in which character he was in- 
troduced to the Countess, who was 
informed, that through curiosity, he 
would watch in the Aaunted chamber. 
After supper, the Countess retired, 
and the Earl proposed to his royal 
companion to enter on their adventure, 
James was very far from evincing his 
former readiness; however, to spare 
himself the appellation of a coward, 
he essayed to perform his part with a 
good grace, and, accordingly, walked, 
preceded by Harold, with great 
solemnity, to the chamber in question. 
They had not gone many paces, 
when James, in something not very 
far from a downright fit of trembling, 
whispered to the Earl, ‘ Deil take me 
Harold, if I think God would let the 
awld ane come to plague good chris- 
tians!”" turning with ap anxious look 
to the Earl, who, though inclined to be 
serious enough, could scarcely avoid 
laughing at the incipient terrors of 
James. He answered in the negative. 
“ Weel,” he replied, ** weel gang and 
bring a sword, and pistol, and the 
holy buik, each, and then watch for 


this ghaist; °’ attempting to smile, but 
with ‘a countenance so rueful, that 
the Earl could scarcely refrain from 
real laughter. Having retraced their 
steps to the supper chamber, they 
obtained the above mentioned articles, 
and again, with anxious steps, bent 
their way to the mystic chamber, 
Eagerly they watched the hours, ten, 
eleven, twelve, flit away; just as the 
latter had finished chiming, with 
sullea roar, the Earl pointed to the 
fatal spot in silence, and they both 
viewed the floor, apparently open, 
and the figure slowly stood upright, 
and, approaching James with solemn 
step, let fall at his feet, a letter, sealed 
in black, directed to ‘“ [lis Gracious 
Majesty King James,” and then as 
slowly retreated to its former place, 
and remained stationary. In_ the 
mean-time, James sat at the table, the 
very picture of horror; his teeth 
chattering, and his knees knocking 
together. The letter remained un- 
opened at his feet, till the voice of the 
Earl, recalling his scattered senses, 
urged him to take it up and read it. 
“Ah mon,” said James, in a low 
tone of voice, ** Wha would tak’ 
aught to read fra’ the evil ane? Bide 
awee; I'll tak’ a soup of wine, and 
maybe I'll read it.” The Earl waited 
till James had refreshed himself, he 
then took up the letter with a tremb- 
ling hand, ever and anon casting a 
fearful glance on the mysterious 
figure before him, and with horror 
and amazement, read as follows :— 
“Has your sacred majesty for- 
gotten your ancient liege subject, 
Henry, Earl of Northumberland ?” 
Tbe astonishment of James, at finding 
himself recognized, knew no bounds; 
especially, when the person who mys- 
teriously stood before him, was his 
quondam friend and associate, the old 
Karl of Northumberland. He in- 
stantly assumed the monarch, and, 
while he contemplated the figure, 
beheld it throw aside the cloak in 
which it was enveloped, and display 
to his astonished spectators, the fine 
majestic towering figure of the old 
Earl of Northumberland, reported to 
have fallen in the skirmish with the 
Welsh! His few grey hairs strayed 
gracefully over his wrinkled forehead, 
and betokened the sorrow and distress 
to which he had been subjected. 
“‘Come forward,” said the king, 
“and by touching our royal hand 
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convince us you're neither dead, nor 
a ghaist.” The Earl, majestically 
stalked forward, did as was directed, 
and then walked to his astonished son, 
hastily saluted him, stood back, and 
exclaimed, “ Follow immediately, or 
we are all lost.’ “ Weel,” said 
James, “ You wadna, I think, betray 
our sovereigu majesty into the hands 
of ghaist, or other frightful beings; so 
we'll e’en follow you, He a:cordingly 
grasped a sword and pistol, as did the 
young Earl; and after being informed 
by their noble conductor, that their 
lives depended on their silence and 
cautiousness, both followed the Earl 
to a large trap door, through which 
he had entered, and carciully de- 
scended. ‘hey found themselves in 
darkness not “visible’ when they 
reached the bottom. They were 
conducted silently along a “Darrow 
walk, and came to another flight 
of steps, which having descended, 
Jed them into a kind of vault, 
Here their guide stopped them, and 
solemnly informed them, “ whatever 
you see or hear, speak not a sylla- 
ble; but when [ point with my hand, 
silently rise and follow me back again, 
or we all perish.” James, in an 
agony of terror, silently imploring his 
merciful father in heaven to tak’ pity 
on him, leaned on the Earl's arm, and 
again they proceeded till, ata distance, 
through an aperture in the wall, they 
saw a light, and heard the low mur- 
mur of voices. The Earl once more 
put his hand to his lips, and they 
proceeded to the spot, and anxiously 
listened. “ When two o’clock strikes,” 
said a voice, “ we will all proceed along 
the vault and passage, to the Earl's 
bed chamber.” ‘ Yes,” answered a 
voice which was instantly recognized 
as the villain Jacques’s,—“ only the 
Earl is in his room, for he sees a 
ghost every night, he says; so we'll 
e'en fire at mortal and ghost.” “Aye” 
responded the first voice, “ Ferdillan’s 
anger, shall rest only when Northum- 
berland is in the adjoining vault.” 

The Earl gave the signal for retiring 
which they instantly obeyed, and 
soon found themselves in the cham- 
ber which they had quitted. After a 
short consultation, they settled on 
the following plan ; they extinguished 
the light, drew the curtains round 
the bed, called up six of the men 
servants, and armed them. They thea 
brought them into the chamber with 


their shoes oil, and stationed them at 
proper distances round the wall, as 
the darkness would shade them, They 
were to approach behind each man 
who should come up to the hed, and 
seize and bind him, the moment 
they heard the report of a pistol, 
which they rightly enough conjec- 
tured would be fired by Ferdillan 
himself. The servants, by the king's 
own order, were not to proceed to 
extremities, except their own personal 
safety absolut. ly required it. Thus 
cautioned, they proceeded to their 
ambush, and remained in profound 
sik nee, till the castie « | 4 k struck two. 
In a ftew moments the trap door 
opened, aud a man arose, with a dark 
lantern in his hand, four others, 
masked and armed, followed him. 
‘| hey slowly proceeded to the 
bed and = stood round it. The 
Earl's servants silently came from 
their ambush, and cach tock his sta- 
tion behind one of the assassins, 
Ferdillan drew aside the curtains, as 
did the rest, and all fired their pistols 
into the bed. Instantly they were 
siezed, thrown down, and firmly 
bound, back to back: the bell was 
rung, lights were called for, and 
the prisoners carried to the castle 
dungeons without having spoken 
a syllable; for horror, amazement 
and passion, choaked their utterance. 
When they were safely secured, the 
Earl called for refreshments to be laid 
out, and then ordered the remainder 
of the household to bed. He shortly 
detailed to his anxious auditors, that, 
“after the before-mentioned skirmish 
with the Welsh, he was returning 
home, and had arrived, late at night, at 
the great gate of the castle, when he 
was suddenly seized by two men in 
masks, and, together with his servant, 
thrown from his horse. He immediate- 
ly drew his sword, and defended him- 
self with desperation ; ; but was at last 
overpowered, and his servant killed 
onthe spot. He was bound hand and 
foot, carried to a dungeon under 
the castle, and his victuals brought 
to him every day, and pushed 
through the iron grating, by the vil- 
lain Jacques. In this horrible situa. 
tion several years had expired, when 
one day, walxing round his solitar 
dungeon, he chanced to tread on a 
spring, and immediately a trap- door 
started open. This was too interest- 
ing a discovery not to be proceeded 
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in; he accordingly descended, and 
groped his way through dark passages 
and vaults, till he found himself at the 
door of a subterranean chapel; and 
here he heard the voice of Ferdillan 
and Jacques consulting together, on 
a plan of murdering him and his son, 
when the title and estates were to be 
seized by Ferdillan. The agitated 
and horror-struck Earl hastily retired 
to his dungeon, and ruminated on 
what he had heard. What could an 
insulated prisoner like himself do to 
counterwork their machinations? He 
resolved to leave it to time, till his son 
came home, and, in the mean time, to 
find some means of communication 
with the bed chamber usually occu- 
pied by the owner of the castle. This, 
in the course of one of his subter. 
ranean peregrinations he found, Soon 
after, he heard that his son had ar- 
rived at the castle; and immediately 
commenced his endeavours to con- 
verse with him, and counteract the 
malice of the Earl Ferdiilan. The 
first day that he made his appearance, 
- we have seen that be retired unsatisfied, 
in a few minutes: the reason of his 
abrupt departure, at his several ap- 
pearances, was, that he feared his ene- 
mies, finding his cell empty when 
they came to bring his food, might at 
once murder him: and, in order to 
prevent the danger which would be 
incurred by the joy and astonishment, 
which no doubt his sudden annuncia. 
tion would occasion to his son, and 
knowing his nature to be superstitious, 
he chose that manner to unfold it 
gradually to him. To his infinite vex- 
ation, his son was too terrified for 
him ever to succeed ; and he always 
returned a few moments after his 
first speech, cheerless and disappoint- 
ed to his cell. As he lay concealed 
one night, previous to his appearance, 
he heard his son inform his countess 
of the King’s intended visit; and 
when the room was untenanted, 
owing to his son’s being gone to meet 
the king, he went into the room, and 
taking the requisite materials, wrote a 
letter and sealed it, taking it with him, 
and, concluding that if he found on 
his next visit a stranger with his son, 
that stranger would be the king, he 
resolved to drop it at his feet; which 
he accordingly did, as we have seen. 
The Earl having thus satisfied his 
auditor’s curiosity, the King grew 
very merry. “I'faith, d'ye see, its 


nane but siccan a’ fule as clod” (the 
merry andrew) “ as would feara ghaist, 
Aye, I’d cut in twa a hun’red thou. 
sand o’them dreadfu’ ghaists! Belike, 
Earl, you thought for to freeten your 
sovereign lord King James; na’ stich 
jokes for the future, or I s’all cut ye in 
twa d'yesee ;” which, it appears was his 
favourite phrase. The fatigued party, 
after wishing every joy to the restored 
Earl of Northumberland, retired to 
their separate chambers, to court that 
repose to which each had so long been 
astranger. In the moming, the King 
commanded the conspirators to be 
brought before him, as he was deter- 
mined himself to sit in judgment upon 
them; upon which they were all 
committed into the charge of the Earl's 
servants, and brought before him. 
The King addressed Ferdillan, who 
was heavily ironed,—** Rascal! what 
ma’ ye ha’ te say for yourseli? We're 
your Royal Master, James; and were 
i’ the same room in which you made 
your traiterous attempt, close anent 
you?” The Earl remained speech- 
less. ‘“* You, Jacques, murdered your 
fellow servant, who was attending his 
lord, now list! Ferdillan there's proof 
positive anent you, a murder com- 
mitted with malice aforethought; 
whilk, by the law o’ England is death; 
so, d’ye see, Ferdillan and Jacques 
will be hangit ithe morn, opposite 
this castle; and your companions s'all 
all leave the country; that is our 
royal sentence, an’ may God ha’ 
mercy on your sauls!"  ‘ Oh damna- 
tion!” exclaimed the frenzied Earl of 
Ferdillan, die with Jacques!" He fell 
into the most ungovernable rage ima- 
ginable, and was carried out. During 
the day, a scaffold was erected oppo- 
site the great gate, where the old Earl 
had first been seized; and, in the 
morning, going into Ferdillan’s cell, 
found him stretched along lifeless on 
the ground, covered with gore. With 
a concealed and poisoned dagger he 
had committed this horrid deed. 
Jacques was immediately executed, 
and his body, together with Ferdil- 
lan’s thrown into a hole in a cross 
road, without Christian burial ; their 
assosiciates being less guilty, were 
banished for life. The Earl again 
took possession of his castle, to which 
was annexed, by the King’s command, 
Ferdillan’s estate and title to be as- 
sumed by the Earl of Northumberland 
and his heirs for ever. The next day, 
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the King returned to London, and ra- 
titied his promise to the Earl con- 
cerning Ferdillan’s estate. The old 
Earl jived toa good age, honoured 
and admired by all around, while the 
name of Ferdillan was never men- 
tioned but with detestation and con- 
tempt. ‘Tle Earl erected a small 
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stone across on the spot in which the 
wietched couple were interred, merely 
mentioning their names, with — this 
solemn motto:—“ He who sheddeth 
man’s blood, by man shall his blood 
be shed.” 


CLIO. 


LEAVING TOWN, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE HERMIT IN LONDON,” 


~— 


** Solvitur acris hyems.” 


In the olden times, the passing 
away of the severity of winter, and the 
milder influence of spring's approach, 
might prepare the nobleman or man 
of fashion for a journey to his estate, 
and might remind him, that it was 
time to give up the pleasures of town, 
and to sojourn amongst his tenantry 
in the country; the coach-and-six 
would be ordered to the door, with a 
suitable retinue, and the cavalcade 
would move, in ordinary time, and 
arrive in stateliness at the family mau 
sion, in a given period, proportioned 
to its distance from the metropolis. 
The leaving town is now a matter of 
more difficulty, the season is much 
further advanced, and the departure 
more like a retreat than a journey. 
Seldom is it orderly, sometimes it is a 
complete race; obstacles not unfre- 
quently present themselves on the day 
of march, so that the London cam- 
paign ends in a hostile scene; iamily 
disagreements form a part of the skir- 
mish, regret is attendant on the foot- 
steps of past pleasure, whilst the ex- 
hausted purse and wounded heart bear 
a memento of the winterseason, The 
better to clucidate this statement, let 
us take a scene in the living romance 
of life. 

“ The Ostler is come from New- 
man's, Sir, to know at what hour you 
will want the post-horses ?*’ says the 
first footman of a man of fashion, in 
the autumn of life. “ Tell him that 
I shall give him a crown for his 
trouble, but that I cannot leave town 
to-day ; he may come at two o’clock 
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to-morrow afternoon, or —— let him 
call at twelve for orders; but stop 
John, let me have the four greys that 
Lalways have, and his master may 
send in his bill at the same time; and 
hark ye, John! take this down 
to Drummond’s (a letter), and bring 
back an answer.”? John obeys,— 
‘¢ The devil’s in the people! there is 
not a single bill here before me (the 
number being immense) that is not 
five times what it ought to be. John!” 
“ Sir.’ “ Send up the housekeeper.” 
She comes—“ Pray what is this bill 
of Gunter’s, as long as my arm? what! 
all that-for fruit and ices? One hun- 
dred, two hundred,—brought forward 
two hundred and forty, what! more 
still? why the man’s mad; he takes 
me for a natural.” “ No, indeed ! Sir 
Charles, it is allright.” “ * Allright!” 
Yes, I suppose, as it is with a mail 
coach, ‘ all right !° so drive on; but 
that wont do, what isitfor?” “A 
supper, Sir Charles! a supper ordered 
by my Lady.” *» «Tt never came into 
the house.” Yes, indeed! it did Sir, 
it was whilst you were at Newmarket.” 
“ Ay, that's another memorandum of 
ruin ; but go on, pray who in the name 
of wonder is Mr. Greenfield, the nur- 
seryman? Nursery maids are destruc- 
tive articles enough, but what is this 
claimant upon four pages of ve as 
«Ever-greens, rare flowers, and shrubs, 
for my Lady's first party; it has been 
owing these four months.’”’—“ And, 
(interrupting Mrs. Harrison) shall for 
as many years, I have not the least 
recollection of it.” Sir Charles, 
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32 Leaving Town. 


here is an account from the musi- 
cians.” (Sir Charles in reply )—* Not 
very likely to increase the harmony 
menage; Ihave been prettily fiddled 
and diddled by these perforiners this 
Spring, but they must just beso good 
as to wait my time, or I will never 
employ them again. Let me see your 
account Harrison; by Jove, this can 
never be right; it must be cast up 
twice over, What! a hundred and 
odd pounds for items and sundry 
things forgotten in last account? [ 
wish that your memory had not served 
you better in the present one. Post- 
age of letters! ah! that’s a hum, 
—Money lent Miss Sophia—what! 
twenty pounds in crowns and sove- 
reigns! Then again—‘ paid for mes- 
sages:’ pray have we not six tall, 
long-sided footmen; a porter, like two 
single men rolled into one; and nearly 
as many grooms as horses?” ‘“ Yes, 
Sir Charles, but then Miss Sophia and 
her sister would often not take patience 
until some of them came in, and 
would despatch a chairman to her 
dress maker for fear she might send 
some article of dress too late, and the 
like of that.” ** Apretty dike of that, 
to come to such an amount! and pray 
where is the poodle puppy for which 
you make a @ztt/e modest item of five 
guineas?” ® Oh! Sir, he was stolen 
three days after we bought him; | 
advised Mistiess not to take him, as 
I know that they fellows who sell 
them, always entice them back again, 
but she wou!d have her way."” * You 
may say that Harrison, and so I must 
pay five guineas for a puppy that I 
hever saw, to my Ir membrance, and 
which is now running up and dowa 
the streeis, with many other puppies 
that I wish I had never seen?” 
you please, Sir Charles’—* I can- 
not say that it peeases me very much, 
but come up again when I send for 
you, and in the mean time order At- 
kinson (the house steward) to come 
to me ;”’ (he arrives '—* | see in Mon- 
sieur Ladrones’s account, liqueurs, Flo- 
rence wine, and Macaroni, charged 
twice over, the same articles on the 
same day.” No Sir, there is a mis- 
take in the date, but the articles were 
had, it’s all right.” * Ali right, ha! 
why, this seems to be a cant word 
amongst you, and turning over a 
mountain of bills, here’s an account 
ef Martel’s, the wine merchant, in 
which he charges me for the cham- 





“< It 
Jobation (as she calis it) 


pagne which I returned to him,” 
‘““No, Sir, that wine was returned: 
but it is other wine that was sent, it 
was certainly had Sir.” “ Yes, be- 
low stairs, T suppose, and I am fad if 
I] pay it, but I will see about it to- 
morrow, tell my daughter to come 
here.” Yes, Sir Charles, V'il speak 
to her maid.” “I dare say yoa will 
——* Sophy love, I thought you told 
me that Madame Tournetete’s bill was 
one hundred and six pounds, and | 
here find it one hundred and sixty-six.” 
‘Yes Pa, its all right.” D n the 
all right.” “ Indeed it is (smiling), 
I had a robe of gros de Naples anda 
ball- dress of tud/e since that.” “ Well, 
Sophy, it is no laughing matter to me, 
but it must be paid; recollect that 
you must not ride the grey horse 
to-day, as he goes off to-morrow.” 
“ What horse then?” None, my 
dear gitl; you know that I am forced 
to put off my departure on account of 
the heavy bills which have come in, 
and pray let the horses have one 
day’s rest, and give me one day's 
quiet after four months high fever.” 
“* Very well, pa.” 

But Miss Sophia rides the black 
horse, for she has Horace Wildair to 
meet, and many a tender adieu to give 
aud take, besides an arrangement to 
make as to where his letters can be di- 
rected to. John returns without money, 
the banker being greatly overdrawn up- 
on, and the next day a power is given to 
sell out, to make up which, the woods 
at Clover-hall will groan in a few 
months. Dun follows dun, on the 
morning of departure, until irritated 
nearly to phrenzy, Sir Charles te'ls 
the postboys to drive hke h—il!’ 
a pretty cool way of setting off! her 
Ladyshin pants all the way at the 
which her 
losses at play produced; and far 
Sephy “ looks and sighs, sighs and 
looks, leoks and sighs, and sighs 
again,” as she passes the lodging in 
Piccadilly where her favourite Lancer 
sleeps out his noon-day slumbers, 
in debt, in love, and in the dumps. 
Such is the state of father, daughter, 
and dear mama. With how little 
comfort or satisfaction can the family 
behold the summer, already far ad- 
vanced, the flowers of spring faded 
away, the dreams of delight vanished 
on airy wing, cares and mistrusts 
multiplied, {purses and pocket-books 
dwindled into delicate form, oF 
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empty as the imagined joys of the 


season; or as the empties heads of 


those who pursued them ! 

Such is one leaving town; others 
are still more difficult. It is an im- 
portant hour for the spendthritt: the 
idler ; the romantic female of Gon fon ; 
the exquisite of idle. or of dress. 
‘I'he blood hounds of the !aw huut the 
former out of town; the sccond can 
find no charms in nature a id in reral 
scenes; the third is in mourning for 
past scenes, if not past sins, and has 
no resource but the circulating library 
to solace her until her return to town, 
The exquisite of feeling Itas had her 
little flutiering heart flattered and 
flirted, waltzed and quadridicd away, 
the void is insupporiable; the last 
must have a neck and neck race with 
his tailor to Dover, thence to embark 
for the coutinent,—or will leave towa, 
tor a blind, and rusticate three months 
afterwards in the prospects of the Obe- 
lisk and in St. George’s Fields, where 
he will wait until he meets his old 
friends, with long faces, in the persons 
of his jeweller, his perfumer, his horse- 


dealer, his livery-stable keeper, with ail 


his other quality serving tradesmen, not 
forgetting the Jew, the attorney, aud 
the hotel keeper. 

Happy the man, who, having re- 

sided in town for moderate recreation, 
or for the di charge of his senatorial 
or other duties, can cally quit his 
town-house, and post it down in good 
health and spirits to his family scat, 
there to gladden every heart; to im- 
prove a property transmitted to him 


by his ancestors, to promote the in- 
terests of agriculture and of patriotism ; 
to maintain the character of hospitality 
of sire and grand sire: to provide tor 
the working poor by furnishing them 
with industrious employme nt, aud to 
relieve the aged and infirm, The 
harvest-home and autumnal _ sports 
will be enlivened and honoured by 
his presence, and the old English 
Christmas festivities will close the pe- 
riod of his residence amongst kind 
neighbours and prosperous tenantry ; 
when he may again meet the high 
circle of his town mansion, without 
frar of having it run down by credi- 
tors; pigeoned by birds of prey; 
winged in an athiir of folly, growing 
out of some gaming-table, tavern, ot 
playhouse quariel; or bring the retri 

butive sacrifice to unlawtul inclina- 
lion, or to the transgressions of pal- 

lantiy in high life: there will be no 
slipping oll, edging ofl, mak ing ol, 

or moonlight march; no Sunday's 
depaiture, or unpe revived disappear- 
ance; all will be henest and above 
buard, a kind farewell will be uttered 
by esfeeming acquaintances; and the 
Moruing Post will notice his Lordship, 
or the Baronet, or the independent 
wealthy Commoner’s /eaving town, 
for his manor, ora watering-place, 
without dread of exposure to those 
Who have him in their columns in the 
siape ol a debtor: and who wish to 
have bim out of thoir books m the 
way of payment instead of the form of 
iii-report. 


LINES 


IMPROMPTU ON HEARING A LADY LAMENT THAT HER HUSBAND 


MUST SAIL FOR 


INDIA TO-MORROW, 


Lapy dry thy tears, believe me 

Thoughts of future ne’er should grieve thee ; 
Bright with joy or big with sorrow, 

Who hath ever seen to-morrow 2 

Little count I of my bliss, 

When my fair postpone her kiss; 

Or my friend my = would borrow, 


Pledg’d to give it 


ack to-morrow. 


Cheer, sweet lady, smile, be gay, 


All of life is but to-day 


Death, the grave, and w hat may follow, 
Making up our last to-morrow. 


£. M. June, 1824, 
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v2 Leaving Town. 


here is an account from the musi- 
cians.” (Sir Charles in reply) —* Not 
very likely to increase the 
menage; Ihave been prettily fid led 
and diddled by these perforiners this 
spring, but the: y must just beso good 
us to wait my time, or I will never 
employ them again. Let me see your 
account Harrison; by Jove, this can 
never be right; it must be cast up 
twice over, What! a hundred and 
odd pounds for items and sundry 
things forgotten in last account? | 
wish that your memory had not served 
you better in the present one. Post- 
age of letters! ah! that’s a hum, 
—Money lent Miss Sophia—what! 
twenty pounds in crowns and sove- 
reigns! Then again—*‘ paid for mes- 
sages:’ pray have we not six tall, 
long-sided footmen; a porter, like two 
single men rolled into one; and nearly 
as many grooms as horses?” “ Yes, 
Sir Charles, but then Miss Sophia and 
her sister would often not take patience 
until some of them came in, and 
would despatch a chairman to her 
dress maker for fear she might send 
some article of dress too late, and the 
like of that.” ** A pretty déke of that, 
to come to such an amount! and pray 
where is the poodle puppy for which 
you make a lettle modest tlem of tive 
guineas?” © Qh! Sir, he was stolen 
three days after we bought him; I 
advised Mistress not to take him, as 
I know that they fellows who sell 
them, always entice them back again, 
but she would have her way.”” * You 
may say that Harrison, and so I must 
pay five guineas for a puppy that I 
never saw, to my remembrance, and 
which is now running up and dowa 
the streeis, with a other puppies 
that I wish I had never seen?” ‘If 
you please, Sir Charles’—* I can- 
not s say that it p/eases me very much, 
but come up ogain when I send for 
you, and in the mean time order At- 
kinson (the house steward) to come 
to me ;” (he arrives'—* | see in Mon- 
sieur Ladrones’s account, liqueurs, Flo- 
rence wine, and Macaroni, charged 
twice over, the same articles on the 
same day.” “ No Sir, there is a mis- 
take in the date, but the articles were 
had, it’s all right.” * All night, ha! 
why, this seems to be a cant word 
amongst you, and turning over a 
mountain of bills, here’s an account 
ef Martel’s, the wine merchant, in 
which he charges me for the cham- 
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pagne which I returned to him.” 
“No, Sir, that wine was returned: 
but it is other wine that was sent, it 
was certainly had Sir.” “ Yes, be- 
low stairs, T suppose, and I am Aad it 
I] pay it, but I will see about it to. 
morrow, tell my daughter to come 
here.” “ Yes, Sir Chi arles, L'il speak 
to her maid.” “I dare say yoa will 
—* Sophy love, I th yught you told 
me that Madame Tournetete’s bill was 
one hundred and six pounds, and | 
here find it one hundred and sixty-six.” 
« Yes Pa, its all right.” D n the 
all right.” “ Indeed it is (smiling), 
I had a robe of gros de Naples and a 
ball-dress of tul/e since that.” “ Well, 
Sophy, it is no laughing matter to me, 
but it must be paid; recollect that 
you must not ride the grey horse 
to-day, as he goes off to-morrow.” 
“ What horse then?” ‘ None, my 
dear girl; you know that I am forced 
to put off my departure on account of 
the heavy bills which have come in, 
and pray let the horses have one 
day’s rest, and give me one day's 
quiet after “gee months high fever.” 
“‘ Very well, p 

But Miss Sophia rides the black 
horse, for she has Horace Wildair to 
meet, and many a tender adieu to give 
and take, besides an arrangement to 
make as to where his letters can be di- 
rected to. John returns without money, 
the banker being greatly overdrawn up- 
on, and the next day a power is given to 
sell out, to make up which, the woods 
at Clover-hall will groan in a few 
months. Dun follows dun, on the 
morning of departure, until irritated 
nearly to phrenzy, Sir Charles te'ls 
the postboys to drive hke h—il! 
a pretty cool way of setting off! her 
Ladyshin pants all the way at the 





jobation (as she calls it) which her 


losses at play produced; and far 
Sephy “ looks and sighs, sighs and 
looks, looks and and sighs 
again,” as she passes the lodging in 
Piccadilly where her favou rite Lancer 
sle: ps out his noon-day slumbers 

in debt, in love, and in the dumps. 
Such is the state of father, daughter, 
and dear mama. With how little 


sig hs, 


comfort or satisfaction can the family 
behold the summer, already far ad- 
vanced, the flowers of spring faded 
away, the dreams of delight vanished 
on airy wing, cares and mistrusts 
multiplied, {purses and pocket-books 
dwin 


ed into delicate form, oF 
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empty as the imagined joys of the 


Season, OFT as the emptiel heads of 


those who pursued them ! 

Such is one leaving town; others 
are still move difficult. It is an im- 
portant hour for the spendthrift; the 
idler ; the romantic female of don fon 3; 
the exquisite of feeling, or of dress. 
The blood hounds of the law hunt the 
former out of town; the sccond can 
find no charms in nature and in rural 
scenes; the third is in mourning for 
past scenes, if not past sins, and has 
no resource but the circulatiyg library 
to solace her until her return to town, 
The exquisite of feeling has had her 
little fluttering heart flattered and 
flirted, waltzed aud gquadridicd away, 
the void is insupporiable; the last 
must have a neck and neck race with 
his tailor to Dover, thence to embark 
for the continent,—or will leave towa, 
tor a blind, and rusticate three months 
afterwards in the prospects of the Obe- 
hisk and in St. Georg: 's Fields, where 
he will wait until he meets his old 
friends, with long faces, in the persons 
of his jeweller, his perfumer, his horse- 
dealer, his livery-stable keeper, with all 
his other quality serving tradesmen, not 
forgetting the Jew, the attorney, and 
the hotel keeper. 

Happy the man, who, having re- 
sided in town for moderate recreation, 
or for the discharge of bis senatorial 
or other duties, can calmly quit his 
town-house, and post it down in good 
health and spirits to his family scat, 
there to gladden every heart; to im- 
prove a property transnuttcd to him 


by his ancestors, to promote the in- 
terests of agriculture and of patriotism ; 
to maintain the character of hospitality 
of sire and grandsire; to provide for 
the working poor by furnishing them 
with industrious employment, aud to 
relieve the aged and infirm, The 
harvesi-home and autumnal sports 
will be enlivened and honoured by 
his presence, and the old English 
Christmas festivities will close the pe- 
riod of his residence amongst kind 
neighbours and prosperous tenantry ; 
when he may again meet the high 
circle of his town mansion, without 
fcar of having it run down by credi- 
tors; pigeoned by birds of prey; 
winged in an aflair of folly, growing 
out of some gaming-table, tavern, ot 
playhouse quariel; or bring the retri 
butive sacrifice to unlawiul inclina- 
tion, or to the transgressions of gal- 
lantry in high life; there will be no 
slipping off, edging off, making oft, 
or moonlight march; no Sunday's 
depaiture, or unperceived disappear- 
ance; all will be henest and above 
board, a kind farewell will be uttered 
by es(eeming acquaintances; and the 
Moraing Post wiil notice his Lordship, 
or the Baronet, or the independent 
wealthy Commoner's /eaving town, 
for his manor, ora watering-place, 
without dread of exposure to those 
whe have him in their columns in the 
shape of a debtor: and who wish to 
have bim out of their books in the 
way of payment instead of the form ot 
iii-report. 


LINES 


IMPROMPTU ON HEARING A LADY LAMENT THAT HER HUSBAND 
MUST SAIL FOR INDIA TO-MORROW, 


Lapy dry thy tears, believe me 
Thoughts of future ne’er should grieve thee ; 
Bright with joy or big with sorrow, 
Who hath ever seen to-morrow ? 

Little count I of my bliss, 

When my fair postpone her kiss; 

Or my friend my purse would borrow, 
Pledg’d to give it back to-morrow. 
Cheer, sweet lady, smile, be gay, 

All of life is but to-day ; 

Death, the grave, and what may follow, 
Making up our last to-morrow. 


ii. M. June, 1824. 
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Leller from Flirtilla to Prudentia. 


LETTER FROM FLIRTILLA TO PRUDENTIA. 


My DEAR PRUDENTIA, Paris. 
Times are sadly altered, our de- 
parture hence is positively settled, 
and I havenothing toregaet but my own 
imprudence, my error in judgment, 
and my ingratitude to poor honest Bal- 
lantyne. {f have been deceived in the 
Countess, in my worthless Lancer, 
and in every body. He has married 
a Dutch gil, as ugly as sin, but 
with a great deal of money It 
was the idea that I had a_ good 
fortune which drew his flattering at- 
tentions on me; and I am now the 
sport of his rakish comrades, one of 
whom dared to address me in a tone 
of very unbecoming gallantry. Poor 
Helen has fallen a victim to 
her credulity, and is lost to her family. 
lam _ very lightly (although unde- 
servedly so) spoken of and Mamma 
has been fleeced at cards, I find that 
the Countess has made a complete 
convenience of us, having turned our 
circle into a place of assign tion, and 
our conduct into ridicule. We have 
been brought into unnecessary ex- 
pence; and, had I possessed a fo. tune, 
she expected to derive benefit in a 
pecuniary way, by promoting my 
marriage with the companion of her 
cher ami: besides, amusement is as 
necessary to a French woman as air 
is to fire, so that we have been acting 
the Comedy of Errors for herself and 
friends, and, were it not for the watch- 
ful eye of honest Ballantyne, it is difti- 
cnlt to say how far we might have 
been drawn into the snare laid for us. 
My once dyirg swain has treated me 
with something like half pity, half con- 
tempt since his marriage; and even 
since it has been ascertained that we 
werénot the rich people imagined, the 
Countess has been more than cool to 
us. She was informed that Ballan- 
tyne had made himself master of her 
history, and she has removed from the 
hotel, setting him down for a triste 
bete, ‘and us for a set of beings un- 
worthy of her friendship. How dan- 
gerous it is for foreigners to form their 
own opinion of persons or of things; 
how absurd to suppose that good ap- 
pearance and a little expence can pur- 
chase esteem, services, or friendship. 
Yet did 1 indulge in such like em ty 
chimeras. I seemed to myself des- 





tined to fix my abode here, to live a 
life of varied and varying felicity ; 

| had vainly fancied my youth to be 
beauty, and my artlessness fascina 
tion. [ had persuaded myself that 
some unreal superiority had won me 
a deserved preference over my coun- 
trywomen ; and that a pretty woman 
might command every where, and 
more particularly where gallantry is 
at its highest pitch. Like the child 
at a theatrical representation; ora 
novice intoxicated by the first draught 
of pleasure, I was dazzled by lights, 
amazed by deceptions, enchanted by 
soft music, and misled by voluptuous 
imagery. I seem just to have awaken 
ed trom a profound sleep, like one 
lost in the regions of fancy, and 
startled by the stern existence and 
presence of upbraiding reality. I had 
forgotten home and country, because 
the vantage ground upon which I 
thought that I stood, made me look 
down upon both. I was, compara- 
tively speaking, nothing in either, but 
a character, an object, a something 
flattering and flattered abroad; I an- 
ticipated a new world of delights; 

expected to become a little potentate 
over hearts; and thought it probable 
that, after reigning absolutely for a 
short golden age, I might make a 
match with some titled and eminent 
youth, which would eclipse my an- 
cestry. and astonish all who knew 
me. Poor simple, vain, guilty Flir- 
tilla! how art thou fallen, fallen ! how 
hast thou slighted worth and sincerity 
to become the subject of pity and of 
ridicule! [ shall now return to the 
North with a few French dresses, 
with an altered and disadvantageous 
view of life, and with a wounded heart 
and depressed spirits. It is in vain, 
my dearest Prudentia, for a stranger 
to expect to find in another country, 
what he or she cannot claim at home, 
in weight, in esteem, or in capti- 
vation, Other interests and other feel- 
ings oppose such an attempt, cu 
riosity, novelty, mercenary views, OF 
more degrading passions, may induce 
anative of another soil to lean to our 
weakness, or to encourage our pre- 
tensions. Urbanity will give us a pre- 
ference, for a time; hospitality even, 
is but of short duration ; like the 
gorgeous banquet, it palls and evapo- 
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rates when the cup is drained to the 
dregs, and the costly viands grow 
cold :—when the taper sinks in the 
candelabra, and the sun of truth drives 
the guest from the revel, and consigns 
the host to his couch or to his account 
book, the generous expenditure, either 
in entertainment or feeling, sinks be- 
fore the calculating giver, and is, 
sooner or later withdrawn for ever. 
The case is still worse, where a poor 
and proud set of youths look out for 
strangers, as the sportsman does for 
game; the latter destroys them for his 
food or enjoyment, the foriner feeds 
upon them first and leaves them after- 
wards to oblivion or destruction, as 
circumstances may occur. IL have 
only one consolation, namely, that the 
publishing this account may be of in- 
finite service to young females situated 
as | have been, and may stop them 
in a mid career betwixt ruin and mis- 


anthropy. They may learn, by my 
example, how tu value well-timed and, 
therefore, more pernicious adulation, 
and to use, without abusing, the short 
empire of elective sovereignty; that 
brief, uncertain, and dangerous reign 
of a wcman in fashion, either abroad 
or at home, but most particularly 
when unknowing and unknown, ina 
warmer climate, and swrounded by 
persons, habits, and taste, less cireum- 
spect, and under less controul than 
those of Caledonia stern and wild; 
and of circles, centrally placed be- 
twixt gilded greatness and humble 
mediocrity. {1 have only just’ time 
to conclude, and to pack up my in- 
creased wardrobe, every thing being 
ready for our journey to-morrow, 
Adieu, my dear Prudentia, but I hope 
not for a long time. 
Your reclaimed 


PLIRTILLA, 


THE RACK COURSK. 


“ Are you for a list of the horses my noble sporting gentleman? names, weights 


and colours of the riders?” 


I HAVE not the keenest relish in 
the world for the atmosphere of 
sports, particularly fiela sports, but 
still I love a race course; as a spec- 
tator—I beseech you mark me, my 
friends—as a spectator—I love it 
only, and not as a participator, to 
speculate with my eyes and not 
with my pocket. It is one of those 
bustling scenes which are not made 
for aristocracy alone. A plebeian may 
jostle a senator, and fear not the 
lictor’s axe: the aproned artizau, 
the frocked plough-boy may breathe 
its liberties, and chuckle delight, 
within a foot’s space of the untoil- 
ing noble, or the independent gen- 
tleman. It is one vast community 
of excited spirit,a kingdom of de- 
lights, and hopes, and anticipations, 
untiring even to the initiated, and 
to the untaught, the seldom holiday- 
keeping looker-on,a perfect paradise 
of moving wonders, a panorama of 
pageantry and bustle. Sighs and tears 
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—excepting such as thegale breathes, 
or the summer cloud drops from 
its bosom—are here unheard, and 
unseen, and even the intemperate 
loser of thousands is ashamed, amidst 
the general picture of sunshine, to 
soil it with his frowns, or darken it 
with the tints of his disappointment. 
Arrayed in all the diversified styles 
of habit and character, hither come 
the sons and daughters of nature— 
the dowager in her coronetted car- 
riage, and the labourer in his bough 
ornamented dust cart; the squire on 
his fiery steed, and the villager on 
his humble donkey ;—Sir Charles 
with his tandem pacing tits, 
carter John with his master’s team, 
and ‘“ Dobbin,’ and * Smiler,”’ 
and “ Lightfoot,’’ dragging a wag- 
gon full of grinning bumpkins. 
Here the feathers plucked from the 
lordly ostrich, adorning the brow of 
beauty, wave to and fro from the ele- 
gant Larouche box, and here the new 
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ribbon, and the new sash, the gift of 
some delighted sweetheart, bedeck 
the beautifal fare and shape of 
the country mailea, as she trots, 
supported by her knight errant, 
over the thickly pressed green- 
sward. Here, are rich aud glowing 
materials for the contemplatist : 
these, and this, burrow Little illus- 
tration from art. Here no gilded 
domes display nature as it is not, 
No painted pillars, and glittering 
canvas smother reality in illusion. 
No decorations of other days, no 
pomps and vanities of buried cen- 
turies, mask that which zs, in the 
costume of that which was; it is one 
bright representation of nature's 
holiday, when she bids her students 
go abroad and be joyful, relaxing 
them from their daily task and 
duty, herself smiling all the time at 
their drolleries, and from her it is 
a mighty delegation of happy souls 
against the empire of care, a crusade 
to set down the Saracenic dynasty 
of assuming lamentation, a gro- 
tesque union, as it has been excel- 
lently observed “ of all the orders 
of life,” o’ercanopied by the grest 
master of the universe. 

There are three or four public 
assemblages, or convocations com- 
mon to most of our counties. There 
are the assizes, sometimes the clec- 
tions, the music meetings occasion- 
ally, the races generally;—acecuse 
me not of vandalism if “ my Lord 
Judge,” “the Knight of the Shire,” 
and “the Catalani,’ the mere 
means of collecting life and in- 
terest about them at the periods I 
have mentioned,are less my favorites 
than the “high mettled racer,” 
and the scene of his exploits, 

Bustling, and cheerful, and pro- 
fitable, too, to many that are engaged 
in its duties,—of advantage as is 
its recurrence in a worldly point 
of view to the citizen and the 
tradesman—congregating as it does 
the magistracy and power of the 
county; there is yet that in the 
prosecution of an assize that falls 
chiefly upon the spirifs—tramme!s 
up the heart, and the very bells that 
clamoura joy they cannot feel, seem 
a mockery rather than a rejoicing, 
the sigh of despair rather than the 
shout of hope, touching a chord at 
which, the fetters of the felon vi- 
braie, ringing a nole which shall by 
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and by find a unison in the sereech 
of the condemned, or the hysteric 
sob of the banished. The very 
javelin-men that guard the avenix s. 
and approaches of the court—that 
parade beside the Sheriff's carriage, 
gaily caparisoned and ornamented, 
appear, in their gaicty, to mock the 
oceasion, and insiead of adding 
solemnity to the procession whie! 
should look of graves and epitapls, 
and wear, at all events, the sem. 
blance of a sorrow, seem but an 
Official impertinence, a necessary 
nial-appropriation—a very worthless 
piece of bedizened embroidery, heed - 
lessly sown to the pall aud the 
winding-sheet of their lost fellow- 
creature, upon whom the dread 
sentence of remandation, “whence 
he came, and thence —"? 
is then being pronounced by a 
weeping but just judge. Of atruth, 
the jockies silken jacket is better 
than their livery. 

then the elections, those procla- 
mations of promise, those homilies 
of flattery, those nurseries of feud, 
those parents of ill will—the very 
executioners of friendship, and 
sacred ties, and oid alliances—they 
with their many coloured banners, 
under which violence, and rudeuess, 
and ribaldry, and blows and wounds 
are tolerated ; whose coat of arms is 
a mask,and whose supporters are 
missiles and bludgeons, and whose 
crest is acracked pate; who breed 
ills that years caunot allay; who 
inflicts wounds that time cannot 
heal.— About them, too, the universe 
of freedom throng, and the great 
aud little opinionists, the suffrager 
of ten thousand, and he of forty 
shillings, are busied, Vhere is a 
huge muster, but no fellowship, a 
levy en masse but no community ¢f 
sentiment; a deal ef promise. and 
a world of performance— int thei 
these are neither sensible nor ele- 
yaut, and the ‘sweet voices,’ are 
a very confusion of tongues striving 
in vain to exalt their separate Babels, 
and building air castles which shatl 
terminate with the shutting of the 
poll book, the installation of the 
member. What were your York 
and Lancaster feuds—your contests 
of the Montagues and Capulets, to 
these of the hustings ; the white and 
red rose quarrels to those of the 
party-coloured badges of an election 
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festival, Really the ~ colours of 
the riders*’ are more seemly than 
such my geutles. 

But ye will talk to me of the 
concord of sweet sounds, of gay 
dames, and glittering company, of 
the assemblage of the rich, and 
the powerful, of taste, aud talent, 
elegance and beauty; of the 
solemn cathedral reverberating of 
mornings with holy harmony, of 
choirs filled with tuneful spirits, of 
pillared aisles peopled with airy 
creatures, of tombs surrounded with 
angelic forms, as though their 
tenants bad burst their ceremeuts 
and appeared in the smiles and 
graces of renewed mortality; and 
ve will tell me of the jewelled 
beauties, and tripping forms, and 
clieerful melodies, and flowing glees 
amidst illuminated halls, and deco- 
rated theatres; and I shall parti- 
cipate in your warmth in describing 
of a music meeting; but L shall 
also whisper to you, that it is inter- 
dictive in its principles, a mere 
banquet for fortune’s favourites, 
and privileged pockets ; that its glit- 
ter, and its parade are sealed things 
to the humbler of nature's family ; 
that its magic doors and portals are 
closed to the simple pilgrim; that 
its skilful warblings reach not the 
sojourners in modest dwellings— 
the wood note wild, the airy sound 
of feathered choristers being their 
feast of harmony. Of a verity a 
Catalani may astonish, but my 
* horse and ridet”? are more socia- 
ble companions, ny masters! 

Well then, come with me totherace 
course: enter into iis jollity, its un- 
sophis'icated heartiness. Here trom 
this hillock survey the passing won- 
cers, and interest, and merriment 
of the ever varying, untiring scene. 
tlere is a school of character to 
satisty the most ardent student ; 
here are essays of life enough to 
allay the greediest professor. See 
the horses are in the lines, their 
sleek bodies uncovered previously 
to receiving the weighted saddle, 
and shining in the silky brightness 
of heaith in the resplendeat sun- 
beam; their bursting veins promi- 
nent with life, their hoofs, like a 
Bucepbalus, spurning the turf and 
clearing the anxious ring of gazers 
about him; the blood-red. nostril 
expanding with energy, and as if 


the iustinetive avd noble animals 
were conscious of what a world of 
interest was depending upon their 
labours, in what a spirited contest 
they were about toengage. Look! 
the riders are mounted—they too 
dressed in their smartest livery— 
red—blue—green--the uniform of 
their several employers, the “ noble 
sporting gentlemen” of the taurf— 
the rein is gently tightened, the 
stirrup firmly pressed ome, the 
easy posture is assumed, the grace- 
ful cantec performed, and they 
which are to contend for the prize, 
at the starting post. 

And now who would be that 
Timon to shut himself up in caves 
and forests trom the sight which 
now bursts upon us; and what 
is the accomplishment of that 
joyful hope which has been for a 
brief time deferred—the fulfilment 
of that delightfal agony of suspense 
which had for awhile subsisted upon 
promise. ‘To see thousands of one’s 
fellow creatures, their bodies holi- 
day adorned, and their countenances 
dressed in expectation, stretching 
forward to, and intent upon, one ob- 
ject; to observe the commingled 
hues and gradations concentrated 
like a tributary encampment in one 
focus—to hear the buzz of antici- 
pation—to see the strivings of curio- 
sity, to feel the workings of in- 
stantly-to-be-gratified delight, and 
best of, all to list the one long, fren- 
zied, hearty, consummating shout 
of * they’re off—they’re offj? with 
iis embellishmentsof tossed up caps, 
uplifted arms, clapped hands and 
waving handkerchiets: to see, to 
feel, to hear all this, is to vindicate 
natures omnipotence, to proclaim the 
perfection of the Creator of the pas- 
sions. Heaven forefend that the spirit 
of ancient puritanism should ever 
arise from its time-honoured sareo- 
phagus to dissipate the delightful de- 
lusions of such a moment's extasy. 

it is the same all over the world ; 
but on a race course, you shall find 
inore particularly, people affected in 
their likings by the most trifling 
circumstances, and taking different 
parts at the first view of the objects 
before them, without being able, 
very logically, to define their presen- 
timents; aud therefore it-is not a 
matter of much surprise that my 
red, and blue, and green jackets 
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should exch have their several and 
separate partizans, and that the 
posse comitatus, the o moarrkx Of the 
scene, should place their expecta- 
tions, and wager the shillings and 
sixpences, and their bottles of wine, 
and their new hats (a cockney bet) 
and their quarts of ale upon the man 
and not the horse, upon the colour 
that pleases the eye, and net upon 
the physical properties of the ani- 
mal that should satisfy the sense, 
[ don’t know why it was, or 
for I still retain it—but | ever hada 
predilection for blue, and have occa- 
sionally been a few half-crowns the 
poorer or richer, and a half-crown 
is my gambling maximum—from 
my too often, | fear, indiscriminate 
passion for the colour. Perhaps it 
is that | have from childhood been 
a complete enthusiast inevery thing 
that appertains to my country, and 
that therefore “frue blue,” signifi- 
cant as it is of its triumphs and of its 
defenders, as the glory badge of the 
conquerors at Waterloo—the uni- 
form of the heroes of Trafalgar, 
appears so sightly to my vision, or 
it might be that 1 contended and 
was victorious under it at an elec- 
tion, and when our trophies, our 
‘© Wellington blue” well ties, flut- 
tered cheer ily over the rival ensigns 
of power and influence that would 
have crushed our independence, and 
fettered our suffrages—and all this, 
to return to my course, but aids 
life to the moment, whilst the voci- 
ferations of the rival plebeians, the 
favourers of the decorated Buckle’s 
and Goodison’s of the contest—like 
the trumpet blasts, and drum roll 
of a more serious struggle, give an 
effect at once animating and effective 
to the panorama. ‘Then the run in, 
that inimitable moment of suspense 
and agitation, the neck and neck 
strivings for profit and honour, the 
final exertion which has cost hours 
and days of speculation to be finished 
in a breath. Who ean describe the 
lightning flash of the run in, the 
variable, frenzied emotions, that re- 
semble tossed billows o1 the flight of 
cloudsthat encompass it ? Are there 
not the rush of the horsemen and 
the pressure of the pedestrians? are 
there not the fears of some, the hopes 
of others, the anxieties of all? Are 
there not the foaming steed and the 
heated rider, each straining their 
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faculties to the verge of execution, 
and panting with exertion? And 
finally, are there not the alternaie 
and struggling changes of red, and 
blue, and green, each occasionally 
winning the ascendane y, till the goal 
is reacted, and the final triumph of 
blue—for I must have it so—is pro- 


claimed amidst the throng and 
huzzas of assembled thousands? 


And is not all this beyond the most 
ecstatic moment which your other 
holidays can give us, above all the 
glittering pageantries, better than 
all the professional pomps and 
the technical vanities which your 
other periodical and anniversary in- 
stitutions and amusements can 
produce ? 

Such is only a partial and re- 
stricted notation of the life and 
spirit of a British race-course, ani- 
mated and peopled by the satellites 
and creatures of sport. I might. 
besides all the delightful things 
which it has been my “acceptable 
service’ to chronicle, have told 
you of many supernumerary and 
facetious wonders which form ac- 
companiments to the principal 
spectacle—of the suttler’s booth, 
and the showman’s caravan—of the 
saters of fire, and the drinkers of 
“strong waters,’ —of funny tragedies 
by *“ Richardson’s company,” and 
real comedies by nature—of drol!ls 
and clowns reeling upon their heads 
from compulsion and for “ filthy 
lucre,” and of clowns reeling upon 
their legs from necessity and for 
«* Barclay’s entire’—of the sociable 
partnership of country squires and 
town gentlemen; the unschooled 
Tyroand the kuowing blood; of the 
steward’s ordinary, where the gold 
cups are exhibited, and the silver 
bowls handed about, and old stories 
of the turf are told, and eld successes 
rehearsed, and old—no not always 
old—wine is drank :—and I might 
say, something of the race ball, 
where no sesamé is required to pur- 
chase a_ privilege, and no ballot 
requisite to enjoy its merriment, 
tell of its cheerful and happy ad- 
mixture of life, its once-a-year un- 
aristocratic classification; where 
the landlord's lady has as her sister 
quadril/ess, the tenant’s daughter, 
and where the Countess of A. 
actually ‘* moves a measure” with 
Mrs, (draper) B. who used one but 
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a few hours ego in the computation 
of her ladyship’s satin. All this, 
and more, could 1, my friends, most 
edifyingly detail unto you ; but as 
this * eternal blazon must not be,” 

I pray ye be content, this evening, 
with the pen and ink sketch which 


1 have dashed off, and to-morrow 
put yourselves into your tandems, 
or across your horses, and witness 
the assured reality, and huzza for 
the success of the heir presumptive, 
at Ascot Heath. 


June, 1824. F.STUART. 


THE TRATTOR’S GRAVE. 


“© With fairest flowers, 
Whilst summer lasts, aud I live here, Fidele, 
I'll sweeten thy sad grave: thou shalt not lack 
The flower, that’s like thy face, pale primrose.” 


Benratu the shelter of a hedge, 
in a meadow, a short distance west of 

Cardiff Castle, may, (or might at least 
a few years ago,) be seen a small 
mound of earth, ornamented during 
the months of spring and summer, 
notonly with the choicest flowers of 
the field, but also with many others 
which serve to decorate the gardens 
of the peasant ; the cowslip, the prim- 
rose, the violet, and the wall-flower, 
flourished in wild, but neglected lux- 
uriance ; while the rosemary and 
southernwood, and thyme, loaded the 
air with their powerful perfume, and 
served to embellishthe spot during 
those mouths when the charms of their 
less hardy companions had shrunk be- 
fore the chilling blasts of winter. No 
person claimed them as his ow n, or 
attended to them as they appeared ; 
and both the flower and shrub seemed 
to spring into existence, apparently for 
no other purpose than 

“To waste their sweetness in the 

desert air.” 


It is true they escaped not the sharp 
eye of the school-boy in his daily ram- 
bles, but they remained unmolested 
even by his thougitioes and all-plun- 
dering hand, He would admire them 
as he passed, or, mayhap, stoop down 
to inhale more effectually the odour 
which they emitted—it was all he dar- 
ed to do, for someinvisible being seem- 
ed to whisper him “ thus far shalt thou 
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go and no farther.’ Obedient to the 
voice, he left them where they were, nor 
ever ventured to gatherthem, to give 
them a place in his nosegay. Thus, in 
the place where they first blossomed, 
they withered and decayed, no one 
being found so irreverent as to pluck 
them, for they were guarded by the 
spell which superstition frequently 
casts around the final resting-place of 
man. The spot was known by the 
name of “the ‘Il'raitor’s Grave,” andthe 
circumstances connected with it are 
thus preserved in the records of tra- 
dition. 

During the civil wars when the vic- 
torious Cromwell, atter having brought 
nearly the whole of Eng oland 1 into sub- 
jection, by the matchless prowess of his 
arms, was proceeding with his accus- 
tomed vigour to chastise the few bold 
spirits who were still firmly attached to 
the cause of the king, in the principalr- 
ty, he met with an unexpected opposi- 
tion from the Governor of Carditf Cas- 
tle, who, notwithstanding the terror of 
Cromwell’s name, sent a bold detiance 
in answer to the herald, who, in the 
name of the Parliament summoned him 
to surrender,—*‘I hold my Castle from 
the King” exclaimed the haughty Beau- 
ford, “andto him only will I give 
it up.” Cromwell enraged at this an- 
swer, and still more so at the unlook- 
ed for obstacle, thus suddenly starting 
up to check, as it were, the rapidity of 
his conquests, commanded his officers 
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instantly to commence the siege of 
the place. The command was hard- 
ly given ere it was obeyed. The 
trenches were dug, and_ batteries 
erected, with the rapidity which 
always marked the movements of 
the rebel anny, when headed by 
the commander, who this day led 
them on, The works were not be- 
gun till some time after sun-rise, yet 
before noon the siege had regularly 
commenced, and the lofty battlements 
of Cardiff Castle rung with the sounds 
of the invader’s cannon as they 


*Roar’d aloud, 
‘And from their throats with flash and 
cloud, 
Their showers of iron threw.” 


The massy walls of the Castle how- 
ever resisted stoutly ; and suffered no 
very material injury, from the repeated 
discharges of the enemy's artillery, 
which failed in every atiempt to make 
a breach : thus passed the first day. 

On the morning of the second day, 
the parliamentary general again sent 
his challenge for them to surrender, 
but the herald returned with an answer 
of similar import with the first. Crom- 
well was not a man who could be in- 
duced to waste his time in fruitless 
parleys; and when he found that 
threats were unavailable, he instantly 
had recourse to more powerful argu- 
ments. These therefore he ordered once 
more to be brought into action against 
the enemy, in hopes that his cannon 
would accomplish that, which his flag 
of truce had failed to do,—to bring 
the garrison to reason. ‘The second 
day however closed, without bringing 
with it any greater hopes of success, 
than that which had preceded, at least 
it appeared soto the besiegers, who hav- 
ing of late been accustomed to sudden 
and easy surrenders, began to despair 
of being able to reduce a fort that had 
thus fortwo days gallantly withstood 
their hitherto irresistible artillery. 
Even Cromwell himeelf grew fearful of 
the event, and could ill brook that a 
single castle should thus be able to re- 
tard his march, and occasion him such 
loss of time, men, and ammunition. 
Nor was this all: he beheld with no 
small degree of chagrin,that the friends 
of Charles, taking advantage of his 
present stationary position, were pre- 
paring for a vigorous defence, and 
strengthening their respective castles 
for this purpose against his approach. 
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The unsuccessful attempt of the se 
cond day had indeed so far embold 
ened some of the more daring royalists, 
that they ventured under cover of th 
night, to attack his very camp, ,suc 
ceeded in driving in the peiquets, and 
caused such confusion among th 
troops, that it was not until Cromwell 
himself came forward, that the intru- 
ders were driven back, and 
restored. This untortunate incident, 
made him sensible of the awkwaid 
situation in which he was placed, and 
convinced him of the absolute neces 
sity of altering his present plan of «x 
tion as speedily as possible, as he saw 
that by occupying his present posi 
tion, unless the garrison very short) 
capitulated, the longer he remained 
there, the greater would be his disgrace, 
if, from any circumstance he should 
be at last compelled to give up the un 
dertaking. He therefore formed a de- 
termination in his own mind, of rais- 
ing the siege on the succeeding night, 
in case he proved as unsuccessful on 
that (the third) day as he had hither- 
to been. He determined however by 
his conduct, not to give the eneny 
any ground to entertain such hope, 
and obedient to his command, upon 
the appearance of day-light, the bat- 
teries were again mounted, and every 
gun put into requisition, Nothing 
could possibly have withstood the fin 
of this day, except the most deter- 
mined bravery on the part of th 
besieged ; this they happily possessed ; 
and, the military skill shown by 
their engineers was such, that ere sun 
set, they had effected the destruction 
of nearly the whole range of batte 
ries, which had been erected by the 
enemy, in order to effect a breach. 
But, unfortunately, this was not done 
until their own walls were in such a 
shattered condition, that another such 
day must inevitably have sealed theu 
fate, by compelling them to surren- 
der whether they willedor willed not. 
Under these circumstances, on tli 
part of the garrison, Sir J. Beautord 
consented after much solicitation, to 
calla council of the officers who 
composed it, in order that some mea- 
sures for their mutual safety might |x 
speedily adopted in the present emer- 
gency ; for the ramparts had given 
way in several places, and it would 
be vain to attempt a resistance, should 
the enemy endeavour to force an en- 
trance, as breaches were visible in 
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every part of the fortifications, The 
approach of night was the only thiug 
which prevented then taking im- 
mediate advantaze of these circum- 
stances. At the time appointed, the 
council assembled : despair was plain- 
ly depicted upon the features of thos 

who composed it; but at the same 
time ther bandaged appear nee, told 
that they had pndhinna nim despair, 
Though each person wasin his place, 
yel no one ventured to break the 
ominous silence which reigned in 
the apartments. At length Beauford 
himself addressed those around him— 
“ Fellow Officers,” said he, “ ‘This 
Castle was confided to my keeping by 
the King, and it is my intention 
to be faithful to the trast. We have 
assembled here to consult further 
meaus for its safety: to ¢/A7s point con- 
fine then, your obser cations and ad- 
Vice, or mark me! the first among 
you who counsels, er even hints at 
submission, shall be shot, though 
that shot were the last in the garri- 
son! We have met here to defend, 
and not tu 4efray our trust! and, 
while two stones hold together, let no 
one talk of yielding !"—Struck by 
these remarks, and by the manner in 
which they were spoken, every ene 
remained silent ; for each had, im his 
own mind, come there for no other 
purpose than to form some plan 
for the preservation of their lives, 
and if no other could be found to 
agree to the terms for capitulation, 
should the Castle be again attacked, 
as it was utterly impossible to defend 
it longer, and madness to attempt any 
resistance farther than was necessary, 
in order to obtain from the victor as 
favourable terms as possible. The 
passionate Beauford, as the silence 
still continued, turned to these around 
him, and knitting his eye-brows, wn- 
til his countenance appeared to put 
on the look of a dem on, giving vent 
to his rage, ¢xclai: ar al oud—* Was 
[ summoned here to be made a fool 
of, or, cowards as a are, think you 
that like yours, my heart harbours 
thoughts which my tongue dares 
not express. Begone, I say, to your 
posts, and leave the care of provid- 
ing for the Castle's salety to me, 
since you appear sates forgotten the 
respect which you Owe to your go- 
vernor, as well as your duty to, your 
King! Begone, I say. be gone!” 

E.M. June, 1824. 


Stung by such unmerited reproac hes 
a young, but intrepid looking cava- 
lier instantly tarted from his seat, 
“ A truce to your reproaches Sir John, 
That they are unjust, the wounds and 
scars we bear will t stify, and vindi- 
cate our honour from the false charze 

of cowardice. We have neither for- 
gotten our duty to our King, norto our 
Governor; but when the jatter so far 
forgets himself, «as to vecuse those 
fals: ‘ly who have cheerfully shed their 
best blood, at his bidding, and neg- 
lects to provide for their safety in the 
hour of danger, it is time they look 
to themselves. Hear me then, I care 
not for the eflects of your threatened 
vengeance. 1 have hitherto fought as 
becomes a loyal subject of King 
Charles, but will fight no longer, unless 
the terms of a surrender be first agreed 
on, in case the rebels venture to renew 
the attack to-morrow. Agree to this, 
and my sword is again at your service, 
else never, ‘These are my thoughts, 
nor do | fear to utter them; now do 
your worst!” Beauford, who had 
with great difficulty ret: ained posses 
sion of his soat, till the speaker had 
concluded, no sooner perceived he 
had done, than he drew his sword, and 
rushing forwards, proceeded to put 
his threat into immediate execution ; 
and most likely Walter Sele would 
have paid the forfeit of his life for his 
temerity, had not those around wrest- 
ed the weapon of death from the 
hands of the Governor ; who, enrag- 
ed at being thus thwarted, darted 
irom the chamber, swearing he would 
have every soul of them shot for 
rebels. 

At this time, when the enemy from 
without, and faction from within, 
threatened the Castle with certain de- 
struction, there were, besides the mi- 
litary who composed the garrison, 
within its walls, several ladies, whose 
friends or relatives, anxicus for their 
safety, had placed them there as_be- 
yond the reach of danger, upon the 
approach of the rebel army. Among 
these was Deva Milton, the or- 
phan daughter of an old Cavalier, 
No more is known of the maid, than 
that she was fair, whether in the Opl- 
nion of the world or not, it matters 
little, it is enough that she was so in 
the eyes of Walter Sele. ‘To ham she 


was “the fairest of the fair.” He 

loved her, and would like every 

true lover, have risked his life t, 
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serve her. ‘To ber l|ittle chamber 
it was he repaired, when releascd 
from the qauties of the day, and 
in her « ompany he was zlad to forg:t, 
for awhile, thedangers which surround. 
ed him. Here, therefore, it was that 
he hastened upon his escape fioin the 
council-room,; and here be determin- 
ed to remain patiently, until inform- 
ed that the savage rage of the Go- 
vernor was cooled, and time, by re- 
placing reason upon her throne, 
should have mace him sensible of the 
error which he had committed. <A 
time, alas! tuat Waltcur wasnot fated to 
behold. 

It appears, however, that he 
Was not the only person among 
the besieged, who was sensible of 
the charms of the fair Deva. The 
commandant himself, who, to bis un- 
shaken loyalty, (ahuost his only vir. 
tue}, added all that lieentiousness 
and profligacy which characterised 
iu a greater or less degree, the reign 
of every monarch of the Stuart line 5 
had also beheld and admired her 
charms, but alis! beheld, aud ad- 
mied them with the most dishon- 
ourable feelings; and he seized what 
appeared to him a favourable mo- 
ment, when the ofhcers were engaged 
On more important matters, to gratity 
his lust; gloryteg in the idea that 
he should, at the same time, by 
this means, iofiiect tie most crucl 
of ail punishments upon the un- 
fortunate bemg, who had otiended 
him; and blast for ever his brightest 
he pes, by ruining her, who was far 
dearer to him than his own Iie. 

Having gamed admissicn ie the 
apartment, he proceeded to flatter 
aud menace by turns, but all ip vain, 
Her virtue was alike proof against 
both; she upbreided him with his 
bhaseness and villany, and rephed 
to his remarks, with taunts and re- 
proaches. Eurayed at hcr conduct, 
he seized her rudely, and was proceed- 
ing to gratity by force, both his re- 
venge and hus passion, His feeble vie- 
tem shrieked aloud for assistance, but 
the echo of her voice were the cnly 
answer she received. Spite of the 
resistanee wh.ch she made, one mi- 
nute more wcull have decided the 
struggle, and the iair Deva would 
have been—fzir no longer. At this 
ciisis the rocm-deor yielded to the 
strong nerves of Scle, who snatching 
a pistol from his belt, rushed upon 
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the villain, whor he saw before him, 
and presented it to his head; but even 
at this critical juncture he still retain. 
ed presence of mind, sufficient not to 
discharge it, lest, by any accident, 
the coutents should injure her to 
Whose rescue he had thus opportunely 
arrived. Beauford, on feeling so rude 
a grasp, let go the hold of his mtended 
victim, and turned round to oppose 
this sudden and unlooked for enemy. 
lt was now no time for parley. In 
an stant the sword of each had leit 
its scabbard. ‘*Coward and slave, 
by heaven you shall not again escape 
me!" “ Neither slave nor coward,” 
exclaimed the injured youth, as he 
recognized the well-known sound of 
the governor's voice, “ and that Beau- 
ford will soon discover tov.” Iling- 
ing the pistul froia his hand, he pre- 
pared instantly for the attack. The 
weapons met with the quickness of 
lighining, and though the event seem- 
td to ail appearance to depend most 
upon which was the strongest arm, 
yet the blows, however irregular and 
fierce, were frequebtly parried off with 
great skill, as each in turn 
came theassailant. The combat last- 
ed but a few minutes, for the foot of 
Beauford striking against an iron-ring 
in the floor, he sturubled, when put- 
ting out his sword to prevent his tall- 
ing it suapt, and of course occasioned 
that which it was intended to prevent. 
‘Lhe issue of the stiife seemed now de- 
termined; but it was not so: for on 
Sele’s springing forward to disarm his 
adversary, he received the contents of 
a pistol in his left shoulder, and fell 
prostrate beside him, A party of the 
guard who had been alarmed by the 
noise which the combat had necessa- 
lily occasionec, now rushed into the 
apartment, when Beauford, springing 
up, commanded them to raise his 
wounded opponent, and to do as they 
were bid, Ile was instantly obeyed, 
and the soldiers, having bound him as 
well as they were able, at the mo- 
ment, followed the steps of their go- 
vernor, who led the way to the foot 
of the staircase; where, opeving a 
low and narrow door, he descended 
a few steps, when a similar barrier 
opposed them, which was also, with 
some difficulty opened; and the in- 
terior of the castle keep presented it- 
self to their view, darker, if possible 
than the sepulchres of the dead. 
Here, just within the entrance, Beau- 


be- 
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ford commanded the men to lay 
down their prisoner. They did so, 
and retreated. ‘The, door grating upon 
its rusty hinges, closed again; and 


the unfortunate Sele found himself 


left ina dark, damp dungeon, far 

from the reach of any human being. 
Not having been severely wounded, 

the coldness of the dungeon soon 


brought the ill-fated youth to himself 


again, where seating, (for the place he 
was in, would not allow of his stand- 

inz), himself upon the step on which 
he had been left, he proceeded to bind 
up the wound, as well as he was able, 
with his handkerchief: after which he 
felt relieved. Perfectly aware from 
the situation of his prison, that. it 
would be in vain to attempt either by 
the loudness of his voice, or any 
other means now in his power, to 
make his friends acquainted with his 
fate, he made up his mind to bear 
manfully his present confinement ; 
encouraged by the hope, that the 
garrison would soon be obliged to 
surrender, when, in all probability, he 
should regain his liberty. But the 
thought of his Deva being in the 
power of one whom he was now fore- 
ed to rank as his bitterest enemy, 
rushed across his recollection, and al- 
most drove him to distraction. The 
pain of his wound, and the damp- 
ness of his habitation, however, soon 
made him sensible of his utter inabi- 
lity to be ef any service to her by his 
Jamentation; and reason again assum- 
ing her dominion, he began to re- 

flect upon the possibility of his being 
able to escape. At this inst: nt, he 
fortunately thought of an old tale, 
which he had heard when a b OY, re- 

specting an outlawed chief, who, ac- 
cording to tradition, having been 
taken prisoner by the lord of Cardiff 
Castle, and confined in the cell he 
then inhabited, had effected his es- 
cape by means of a secret passage, 
which he had accidentally discovered. 
Walter Sele not being of a disposition 
to give way to despair, while the least 
glimmer of hope presented itself to 
his mind, seized eagerly upon this le- 
gendary account; and, though not 
very sanguine in his expectations, de- 
termined at all events to attempt the 
discovery of the reported outlet, well 
knowing that the strong holds of the 
feudal barons, frequently abounded 
with a multitude of secret posierns, 
and subterranean passages, for which 


any person except the original proprie- 
tor, would be puzzled to find an use. 
Groping therefore his way, as well as 
he was able, he proceeded slowly 
along, carefully examining with his 
hands the wall of the dungeon, which 
ere he had gone very tar, became 
sensibly larger; and he was enabled 
to stand erect. Still keeping the 
wall for his guide, he had not proceed - 
ed much farther along his dark and 
dismal track, when he was agreably 
surprised on finding hitoself come in 
contact with a strong current of air, 
Ile now hecame confident that he 
could not be very distant from some 
opening, and the castle: clock, which 
he distinctly heard stiuiking the hour 
of ten, confirmed hin in this opi- 
nion. Following the direction of the 
draft, he sound found that his course 
was considerably impeded by heaps 
of rubbish, and large fragments of 
stone, which had evidently ben fore- 
ed out of their proper place ; and he 
rightly judged, from this circum- 
stance, that here, at least, the enemy's 
artillery had accomplished their in- 
tended purpose. With a light heart, 
he cautiously removed the huge 
masses which obstructed !iis way, and 
in a short time had the happiness to 
find himself safe in the moat, on the 
north side of the castle, 

Once more at liberty, he surveyed, 
as wellas the darkness of the night 
would permit, those parts of the for- 
tress which were near him, Burning 
with a desire of being revenged on the 
person who hed co basely injured him, 
in an evil moment, he formed the 
fatal resolution of betraying the castle 
into the hands of the enemy; and this 
resolution was no sooner formed, 
than he proceeded to carry it into ex 
ecution, ‘The moat was soon cleared, 
and finding himself once more on 
terra firma, “ It shall be so,” ex- 
claimed he,—**Yes, this very night 
is Cardiff Castle, Cromwell’s. A few 
feet of earth removed, admits him to 
the pustern aisle—and once in, Beau- 
ford shall then oppose in vain—Deva 
I yet may snatch thee from the tiger's 
jaws, and I will do so, though L die 
a traitor.” Having with these words 
turned his back upon the walls, which 
but a few ee he had gallant- 
ly defended, he sought with hasty 
strides the camp of Cromwell, 

The distance being but short, he 

oon arrived at the enemy’s piquets, 
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by whom, as he did not endeavour 
to conceal himself, he was of course 
seized. Having designedly thrown 
himself within their power, he now 
merely demanded that he might be led 
into the presence of the general ; with 
which demand the guards, after first 
blind-folding him, in order that he 
might not distinguish the disorder 
which prevailed around, proceeded 
instantly to comply. 

When ushered into the tent, and 
permitted ayain to make use of his 
eyes, he perceived the ambitiousCrom- 
well seated at a small table, gazing 
late wy upoh some papers which |; Ly 
thereon. On the entrance of the pri- 
soner, however, he raised his head, and 
attentively surveyed bis appearance ; 
and having satisticd himself, in his 
usual harsh and abrupt manuver, he 
addressed the following laconic ques- 
tion to him,—*“ How now, betinselled 
royalist ! your business here?” —* I 

came to act, and not to parley,” re- 
plied the unintimidated Se le, to 
offer to a foe what most he wishes, 
possession of our castle. If he ac- 
cept the offer, let him get ready in- 
stantly, and trust to the guidance of 
one who is willing to be his friend to- 
night, even at the expence of honour!” 
Cromwell, who scarcely knew whe- 
ther he ought not to look upon his 
prisoner as a madman, vaieiah, ere he 
made any reply. However, as the 
chances, judging from the resistance 

which the garrison had already made, 
were sO many against his being able 
to take the place by force of arms, he 
determined, as a dernier resort, to em- 
brace the opportunity which thus of- 
fered itself, be the consequences what 
they might. “Be itso,” was the an- 
swer; “he whom you address is al- 
ways ready, lead on then, but hark- 
en haughty cavalier, should you be- 

lie your promise, your!ife shall be the 
forfeit.” “Had I been the subject of 
fear,’ replied Walter Sele, **1 should 
not now be in thetent of Cromwell— 
atruce then to your threatenings ! nor 
think that L betray the royal cause 
thus basely. Hear then the terms; 
Nay, frown not! I'll not be fiight- 
ened from my purpose by the frowns 
of any man ; and unless my two con- 
ditions are agreed to, not all your 
threats shall make me eren now ‘tum 
traitor. My life is in your hands, and 
you may take it now, at midnight, or 
to-morrow ; but that is all you have 
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within your power. Hear me then 
I ask but for the life an 1 ty eedlom of 
the garrison, for every living soul, 
from the person of the vermor, 
though he is now my foe, at wh to the 
meanest soldier that treads along the 
battlements. ‘That the few iiiaies, 
ove of whom 1s dearer to me than lite 


hail be secure from the gross msults 
of your rebel troops. On these cond? 
tions only I become your guide!" 
“Cromwell will pledge his word, 


was the replys that life and tree- 
dom shall be given to all at present, 
within the castle walls ; and 
the women, the soldiers of the Parha- 
meut, rebel or not, are not the li 
centious cavaliers of Charles, who 
need be under no anxiety for the safe- 
ty of their courtesans. We come to 
fight with men, and not with women! 
now are yousatisfied?” Sele replied in 
the affirmative, observing, as he con- 
cluded, that he “ would trust for once 
to the honour of a roundhead, if such 
a thing existed.”* Cromwell scowled 
as it seemed as if his guide suspected 
his intentions, but prudence bade hin 
conceal his rage, and he merely re- 
marked, as he took his pistols from 
the table, that he might do so safely. 
With a chosen body of men, upon 
whose fidelity he could depend, the 
usurper committed himself to the guid- 
ance of Walter Sele, whom, however, 
he kept close beside during the 
march, which, without occupying 
much of their time, brought them un- 
seen to the opening from which the 
betrayer had escaped. ‘The men hav- 
ing entered the breach, and being pro- 
vided with the necessary implements, 
immediately commenced removing the 
earth from the spot pointed out tothem, 
while Cromwell and his guide kept 
wateh without. With such secresy 
were their operations carried on, that 
no person within was in the least de 
cree disturbed by them. Once only, 
and, that by mere chance) had they 
any occasion to be alarmed. An ol- 
ficer, marching to relieve guard, per- 
ceiving from the rampart some per- 
sons in the moat below, hailed them 
in the accustomed form—“ Who goes 
there ?”—“ Friends”"—“ ‘fo whom ¢"-- 
“'l'o Beauford and the King”’’—scle’s 
presence of mind thus extricated then 
ivom this danger, for the officer on 
hearing the pass-wor i. ~~ doubtiug 
but they y were sent thee by the com- 
inand of the govertior, oan on hie 
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way, and left them to proceed with 
their undertaking, without any further 
miterruption, 

‘The soldiers after having effic-cted an 
opening inthe ground above, were 
enabled with very little trouble, by 
means Of a temporary ladder, whieh 
they formed of the implements, to 
enter iato the postern aisle, described 
to them by their guard. Here they 
had both time to rest, and also room 
enough to prepare themselves for the 
attack. which it was to be expected 
they would s‘ill have to undertake. 
\t the end of the passage in which 
they then were, a narrow door was 
now the only barrier to be removed, 
ere they elected the object they had so 
long wished for—an entrance into the 
heart of the fortress. From its situ- 
ation, as they could not hope to pene- 
trate this, however trifling it might 
appear, as silently as they had done the 
first, they proceeded by one sudden 
etlort to force it open, and by the ra- 
pidity of their subsequent movemer ts, 
to terrify the garrison from making any 
resistance. Nor werethey disappoint- 
ed, for the door yielding to the first 
ass cault, they found themselves in pos- 
session of the castle, before m: iny of its 
inhabitants were even aware of their 
approach. 

+ + ~ * 


When morning dawned, the royal 
standard of the unfortunate Charles, 
was not seen floating as heretofore 


above the lofty battlements of Cardiff 


Castle; and those who had defended 
it so stoutly, and so gallantly, had 
either fallen sword in hand, or had 
departed to seek for shelter in some 
other fortress, that was still enabled to 
keep on high a little longer the well 
known ensign of fast-falling royalty. 
Ove only of the former garrison 1e- 
mained, and he with beating heart 
aad anxious look had twice already 
expored the imtricacies of each 
apartment, which the castle contained, 
in search for the object of his every 
hope and fear, but all in vain, Still 
coping with the grim fiend despair, 
he was in the act of doing so for the 
third time, when summoned, and upon 
his retusing to obey, forced mto the 
presence of the iron- hearted Cromwell. 
Forgetting for an instant his private 
eriets, he stood before the tyrant, with 
such a noble and majestic mien, as 
awed all those around; and even the 


mind of Cromwell seemed for an in- 
stant to be undecided. But that it 
was not so in reality, his address to the 
person who stood before him plainly 
indicated. **Now then,preud cavalier,” 
cried he, “has not the promise which f 
made been kept? Has either maid or 
courtesan, for whom you dared to 
insult the troops of Cromwell been 
violated? ‘The life and freedom 
of the garrison was likewise pro- 
mised, and has been granted. Re- 
member when my word was pledged 
to this, (how wast not one among 
them, therefore | owe thee nothing 
since it was to gratify thy own re- 
venge, and not from love to me, that 
thou hast betr yed thy party. Had the 
service which thou hast doneus, been 
done with other motives, | would have 
thanked thee for it: as it is, 1 love 
the treason, but I hate the traitor. 
Take then a traitors just reward!" 
Quick as thought, the pistol of the 
tyrant left its belt,— flashed, — and 
Walter Sele lay weltering on the 
ground, 

While the soldiers were in the act 
of interring, at the spot alluded to, in 
the commencement of this narra- 
tive, all that now remained of the 
once brave, but ill-fated Scle, they 
were disturbed in their work, by the 
unlooked for appearance of Deva 
Malton, who rushing eagerly forward, 
flung herself upon the lifeless corpse 
as it lay, in the dress it wore while liv- 
ing, upon the green sward. In vain 
did one, more feeling than his com- 
panions, endeavour to soothe het 
afflictions. Deaf to his consolation, 
and regatdless of all his entreaties, 
she still clung to the object of her af- 
fection with such vehemence, that the 
men had somedifficulty to tear it {rom 
ler grasp, and even then, two of them 
were obliged to force her from the 
spot, while they unteelingly consigned 
it toits * weatiee earth.” ~ Butimme- 
diately on the departure of the 
soldiers, after their having closed the 
ezrth, she returned again to search for 
her lover, exclaiming in a wild and in- 
coherent manner, that she had “ found 
her Walter,” butalas! fair maid, she 


had /ost her reason. 

Poor Deva lived for many years,— 
lived to decorate the grave of him she 
loved, with the choicest shrubs and 
flowers which she could gather to- 
gether. When the frosts ot January 
threateved them with desfructiou, she 
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would carefully cover them with 
straw, to be blown away perhaps by 
the next gust of wind ; and when the 
clouds ot Autumn withheld their ac- 
customed tribute, she did not forget 
to waterthem. Summer and winter, 
day and night, sun-shine and rain, 
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were all alike to Deva: she appeared 
equally insensible to each, as she sat 
upon a stone, which her own hand 
had placed at the head of the grave, 
and sang her favourite and never- 
varying ditty of 
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O'er Walter's bed, no foot shall tread,— 


Nor step unhallowec 


i roam,— 


lor here the brave has found a grave, 
The wanderer a home. 

This little mound encircles round 
A heart that once conld feel, 

For none possess’d a warmer breast, 
Than gallant Walter Sele. 


The primrose pale from Dy frain vale. 
Through spring shall sweetly bloom,— 
And here 1 ween the evergreen 
Shall shed its death pertume ; 
The branching tree of rosemary 
The sweet thyme shall conceal, 
But both shall wave above the grave, 


Of gallant Walter 


Sele. 


They brand with shame my truc-love's name 
And call him traitor vile, 


Whod 


dar’d disclose to Charlie's foes, 


The secret postern aisle. 

But tho’ alas that fatal pass 
The traitor dar'd reveal, 

He ne'er betray'd his maniac maid,— 
My gallant Walter Sele. 


Reader, if thou believest not the above account, search, 1 besecch thes, 


pages of history, and be convinced for once of the truth of Tradition ! 


HAL. 


A COFFE 


SIHIOP. 


* Avaunt ye midnight hags!”’ 


Ar the dreary hour of three, what a 
scene does a cofive shop present! It 
opens its gates to the pauper and the 
protligate. to the hireling Cyprian, and 
the libertine bent on fun, and on see- 
ing what is called life! Whata pros- 
iitution of the term! does life consist 
in sleeping away the day, in visiting 
the five’s-court, the billiard tables; in 
taverning it, and rioting it; in adding 
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to the crimes of the mercenary frat] 
one; in dissipating a fortune at the 
hells and other gaming shops, and 
in making Rowbottom’s, or some other 
cotlee shop, the #wnish of the idle 
twenty-four hours, the close of one 
space of existence, the links of which 
are dropping imperceptibly from the 
chain which binds us to our body of 
clay? But let us poise a moment, 
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and look at the company :—here a 
rootless prostitute, toot. sore from walk- 
ing her wewy round, aahe althy and 
mistraLle, pennyiess and unsuccess- 
fulin vending ber peiilots and hack- 
nied embraces, She cannot face the 
old heiry ili whose house she had 
lodged: her week is up, and with it 
ber guile is heaily the same; but she 
miust rest her jinabs, chilled with the 
dawp air of night, for a few hours. 


“Will you treat me to a cup of 


coffee?’ she is saying to a youth 
Sitti g oar her, She obtains it---de- 
yiaded Halthe is somewhat reire shed : : 
perl. ps the ueat Comer im may give 


her what will pay her ledging, or she 


must again commence the match of 


lufamy fora b.t of bread. There you 
may behold the distracted apprentice 
gulp fey his dose of tea and sorrow to- 
gether; the plonder table has just 
closed its wieked work, and he is told 
that thes ycah play no longer. His purse 
is reduced to his last shillin: vy, and that 
shilliug is not his own—he has to en- 
counter a muster. and must soon ac- 
count ior the money he has embezzled. 
Yet pity lurks in his wounds d bosom, 
and he preys the meht-wilker’s bre ak. 
fast tor her. “ Alas!" he may say 

himscl. ** we shall soon be two 
outeasis, honmrless and without a 
friend, nay worse, the refuse of so- 
Clety, a character for the finger of 
scorn to point at, beings under the 
suspicious eve of the police. Well, 
aud what cones next? a reprobate of 
fashion, metiontess, too diunk to get 
home, he must siecp at off; the eye of 
another evprian is on him, wall she 
steal his heart? no, the powers of en- 
chantment nave faded away with her, 
paltry gain, and the grosser passions 
are all within hee power: if the profth- 
yale’s puis2 is not already gone, it is 
in danger. Near him is a face of con- 
cealment, a doer of dark ceeds; he 
must not alarm the neighLourhood 
with knocking at his gate, vet must 
he not meet the broad tace of day, a 
glimmer of twilight must conduct hima 
to Ins aboc’e, wud a whisper at the 
window must gaia him adimttance ; 
he has done his work, and he is jealous 
of every glance falling on him trom 
the surroundig circle. A shivering 
hag, whose trace is begging, occupies 
that nook; and in another sits a spy. 
Now the door opens to a self-destroy- 
ing thing, who had once 
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** Four seore acres of land, 
With corn and catue in store 5 

And though he has nope at command, 
Yet still he's as gay as before.”’ 


Is he gay? that appearance is as- 
sumed ; he laughs with the girls of the 
town, offers his snuff to the surly cove, 
jokes, banters, makes ten times told 
puns, aud depends upon his goad hu- 
miwur, 


* To clothe and feed him.’ 


fle is seen to approach the bench 
where youth and inexperience sit, 
a re i outward garb bespeaks the 
entieman. His face wears a smile 
on seeing half-a-crowa changed bya 
young man, who looks as if he was 
let out {rom a house of intrigue, and 
cannot yet be /eé in by bis auat's 
house-maid,—this is a hit, a dead hit, 
The ci-devant gentleman quotes Shak- 
speare, Pope, and Addison, may even 
speaks French, «<A place is made for 
him, he now sports a quotation from 
Horace, this gains lim a cupof coffee; 
good, he rubs his hand: 1 anecdote, 
a second cup,—a worse pun than ever, 
But he has been schooled at Eton, 
and it is evident he has seen bette: 
days. His dress is that of a sporting 
man, but its hue and texture partook 
of the spider’s web, and the taded 
leat, the least rough usage would bring 
it to ruin. ‘he day approaches, he 
has had rest and slender food, and 
with his comb-case and short collar, 
his pencil and decaying tablets in hus 
pocket, long a stranger 10 coin, he 
must remove his trunk (that of his 
body, and the on/y-one which he has), 
and with it his little fortune. Has he 
a home ?—f think not, Anoccupation ? 
—None. An income ?—The wheel of 
chance, Perhaps he may borrow some 
silverofagreen-horn; be asked to dine 
ie an eccentric, who can blame and 
pity at the same time; ah ppy anec- 
dote may produce a pledged cup ata 
public house; or anact of urbanity to 
a fair cast-away may bring an invita- 
tion to call at her lodgings, to partake 
of acup of tea, and adrop of jackey.— 
He must pay tor both with a dish of 
flattery, or take her part if a watch- 
mau, insoleut in ofhce, should over- 
step his authority, and use her ill, 
What a fortune it would be to him, 
should a street-accjdent procure him 
a patron, to whom in saving the man 
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of money from being run over, he 
inay tell his case—i. ec. that his fe-- 
tune is spent, and extract a pound, 
slowly and reluctantly parted with.— 
Is this life ? “tis daily death. Lastly, 
there lies a troubled spirit, he cannot 
sleep; how brief and disturbed too, is 
the short repose of the many here; 
Without the shop, the plaintive voice 
of “ Will you go home with me my 
dear ?”’ comes trom a haggard, grace- 
less, wayward sister, The watchman 
yawns out the remnant of his task ; 
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and the market gardener cracks his 
whip, napatient of the day. He can 
sleep, his rosy cheeks evince a calm 
contented mind, industry and toil 
smooth his pillow for him; but the 
gamester, and the night- robber, the 
spendthritt and the prostitute, the 
outcast and the ruined, each of them 





<¢ doth murder sleep, 
The innocent sleep, sleep that knits up 
The ravel’d sleeve of care,” 


OR, DIDDLING DANDIES. 


rize an honest, merry heart, 


That mirth and humour can impart, 

But still are bent to ridicule 

The frolics of the knave or fool. 

Then gentle reader, would’st thou know 
The different shades of high and low, 
You'll find a well-bred cheat of fashion, 
Rescelv'd through thick and thin to dash on. 
Can nothing do that’s foul or mean, 
Provided that he cozen clean ; 

And that ‘tis sport, mere sport to rob, 

if there’s nought vulgar in the job. 


But more 


this truth telucidate, 


The following story I'll relate 
‘Three bucks there were, of on degree 


Matters not much to you or 


me; 


High bred Corinthians, or not quite, 
Or else of order composite ; 

Perhaps their tailors thought them so, 
And made their persons quite the go; 


N° emporte, 


they left their haunts unknown, 


Resolv'd to spend the day in town, 

Upon the strength of half-a-crown. 

Too well the 2V kne »w the lac k of petice, 
Must be supplied by impudence, 

And faith they had an ample share, 
Enough for each and some to spare ; 

So all was settled for a revel, 

Pitching the dismals to the devil. 

They cock'd their castors, twirl'd their switches, 
Beat time on glassy boots aud breeches, 
With arms inlock’d they ioung’d Pall Mali, 
Look'd down on p/eds, and to 0k the wall. 
No path appear’d sufficient wide, 

For clattering heels and such a stride, 

A terror both to man and cur, 

Alike avoiding nine-inch'd spur, 

And brazen heels whose surface coarse, 
Was quite a stranger to a horse, 

Quite worthy of the head and feet, 

Of walking jockies of the street, 


And which too made these coves complete. 








The Triumvivale; or, Diddling Dandies. 


Now in the tavern parlour seated, 
a Chronicle and Times they're treated, 
Jack read, whilst Tom stirred up the sed , 
And Jerry tugg’d his sma'l-clothes hig! 
Says Jerry, “ Jack and Tom, I say, 
r ll tell you what's ¢he time of day ; 
i've thought,” said he—they got their cue, 
“ Enough,” cried all, “ the trick will co 
Then all sat down with glee to dine, 
On choicest fare and best of wine ; 
Prime fellows seldom soon give o'er, 
When bent on bilking double score : 
So stoutly, e’er they took their leave, 
They pass'd it copiously till eve. 
Then pledg'd each other with delight, 
From eight at eve ‘till twelve at night. 
The potent fumes had strove in vain, 
To get th’ ascendant of their brain, 
Which was so hard, so dense to find, 
They could have drank Solinas blind. 
At length they: rang, and in a trice 
The bill was brought—the point was nice, 
For faith you well must know the town, 
ff pounds you pay with balf-a-crown. 
“‘ Quoth Jerry, ” with a vacant stare, 
“ We're all contented with our fare, 
And with the wine, so no more fuss, 
I'll pay,”—he draws a swinging purse, 
Of huge dimensions, weight and length, 
Who could have doubted of its strength ? 
“Not so,” cried Tom, “Tis not your turn, 
(ve got a Henry Hase so torn, 
By carrying it unchanged about, 
— half the i impression is worn out,’ 
Jack swore that it was unpolite, 
‘Yo pay for him another night. 
The waiter star’d with all his eyes, 
And patient waited with surprise, 
To see them struggle for a day 
That brought them but a bill to pay; 
From this and the expensive feast, 
He thought them Baronets at least ; 
When Jerry, turning to him, spoke, 
“Waiter, we'll end it with a joke. 
This trifle is not worth a curse, 
The joke’s a guinea in your purse.’ 
The waiter brightened up at this, 
“ A golden joke is not amiss, 
And now | wait your honor’s pleasure, 
To see the joke and touch the treasure.” 
Then quick before the varlet’s eyes, 
A doubled napkin Jack applies. 
And now, he cries, around the room, 
Three times you'll turn, and theu on whom, 
Your hand you lay, be who it will, 
Shall pay the money and the bill. 
The waiter, laughing, said, [ guess, 
I've walk’d a dozen miles for less. 
Then cautious took his sable rout, 
As cautiously they tip-toed it out, 
And left the fool to grope about. 
E. M. June, 1824. 
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Thence towards the door they softly stalk'd, 
Return'd the landlord's bow and walk’d. 
The parlour then he soon survey'd, 

And wonder'd why the waiter stay'd, 
Then stared to see him blinded thus, 
Blund’ring a circumbendibus, 

And like a statue on the way, 

Was tapp'd with—you’re the man to pay. 
As sudden to his senses brought, 
“ By Jove,”’ said he, “and so 1 thought, 
I'm Aad, the devil take the three 

Sharp diddling blades who ere they be.” 


EXTRACTS FROM 


THE JOURNAL OF AN ENGLISH GENTLEMAN. 


No, 


MENTZ. 

As we parted from Baecharach, a 
furious storm arose, in which a large 
boat was cast away, and ours was also 
in some danger. We went ashore, a 
little before we came to Rudisheim, 
where the bad weather constrained us 
to stay awhile; and pass by an old 
ruinous house, which they said be- 
longed to that wicked Archbishop of 
Mentz, who was eaten by rats. The 
Rhine makes in that place a little 
island, in the midst of which is a square 
tower, which they call the Tower of 
Rats: and it is commonly reported, 
that this prelate, who was the most 
wicked and cruel man of his age, fell 
sick in that ruinous house I speak of: 
(some say it was in another, a little 
further off, which is not material to 
the story,) and that, by an extraordi- 
nary judgment of God, he was envi- 
roned with rats, which could by no 
means be driven away. They add, 
that he caused himself to be carried 
into the island, where he hoped he 
might have been freed from them, but 
the rats swam over the river and de- 
voured him. An ingenious man, whom 
1 saw in this place, assured me that he 
hed read this story in some old chro- 
nicles of the country. He said he re- 
membered that the Archbishop was 
named Renald, and that this accident 
happened in the tenth century. | 
would have willingly given credit to 
his relation ; but i fear there is some 
mistake in it; for, I know that about 
this time, there was a certain priest 


1. 


named Arnold, who fraudulently dis- 
possessed the Archbishop Henry; and 
that this Arnold was massacred by 
the people, which may have occa- 
sioned some confusion in these histo- 
ries. ‘The name of the Archbishop 
vas not Renald, but Hatton Il. sur- 
named Bonosus; and it is said, that, in 
a time of famine, he caused a great 
number of poor people to be assembled 
in a barn, where he ordered them to 
be burnt, saying, “ ¢hese are the un- 
profitable vermin which are good for 
nothing but to consume the briad 
which should serve for the sustenance 
of others.” This story is related by a 
great many grave authors, and gene- 
rally believed here, though some look 
upon it asa fable. Some are too apt 
to give credit to any prodigy, and 
others deserve to be censured tor their 
obstinate incredulity. Since the Holy 
Scripture describes a Pharoah pes- 
tered with lice and frogs, and a Hervd 
devoured by worms, why should we 
hastily condemn an event of the same 
nature, for a fable? History furnishes 
us with several instances of more sur- 
prising accidents, which were never 
controverted. And I remember, | 
have read two such histories in Fas- 
ciculus temporum. The author says, 
that “* Mures infiniti convenerint, 
quendam potenter, circumvallantes 
eum in convivio, nec potuerunt abigi 
donec devoraretur ;" that is, a multi- 
tude of mice compassed a certain man 
about, strongly assaulting him at a 
banquet, nor could they be driven 
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away till they had devoured him. 
This happened about the year 1074. 
He adds, ** Jdem cuidam Principt 
Polonie contigit.” (The same thing 
happened to a certain* Prince of Pu- 
land.) 

The ornaments in which the Elec- 
tors celebrate mass are extremely 
rich; and the canopy under which the 
Host is carried, on certain occasions, is 
all covered with pearls. Iremember, 
I have read in the chronicles of the 
Abbot of Usperg, that they had for- 
merly in the treasury of the vestry, 
a hollow emerald of the bigness and 
shape of half a large melon. This 
author says, that on certain days they 
put water into this cup, with two 
or three little fishes that swam about 
in it; and when the cup was covered 
they shewed it to the people, and the 
motion of the fishes produced such 
an éffect as persuaded the silly people 
that the stone was alive. 

Every Elector bears the arms of this 
own house; but the Elector of Mentz 
quarters, Gules, a Wheel Argent, 
which are the arms of the electorate. 
It 1s said, that the original of these 
arms came from the fttfirst Elector, 
who was the son of a cartwright. In 
the great church there are several 
magnificent tombs of these princes, 
who usually are buried there. 

FRANCFORT. 


In the town-house we took a view 
of the chamber in which the Emperor 
is elected, and where they keep one 
of the originals of the Golden Bull. 
This Golden Bull is a book of twenty- 
four sheets of parchment, in éto., 
which are sewed together, and co- 


vered with another piece of parch- 
ment, without any ornament. The 
seal is fastened to it by a silken string 
of many colours, and it is so covered 
with gold, that it resembles a medal. 
It is two inches and a half in breadth, 
and a large line in thickness. Upon 
the seal is the Emperor Charles IV. 
seated and crowned, holding a scep- 
tre in his right-hand, and a globe 
in his left. The scutcheon of the 
empire is on his right, and that of 
Bohemia on the left, with these words 
round the whole * Carolus Quartus 
divind fuventeclementid Romanorum 
imperator semper Augustus; and 
on each side near the two scutcheons, 
“ Et Bohemia Rex.’ On the reverse 
there is a kind of a gate of a castle 
between two towers, which apparently 
denotes Rome, this verse being writ- 
ten about it; 


“ Roma caput mundi regit orbis frana 
rotundi.”’ 


And over the gate between the two 
towers, 


‘© Roma aurea.” 


The famous treacle of Francfort is 
made by Doctor Peters, who is very 
skilful in pharmacy, and in other 
respects a very curious person. There 
are more thana hundred several drugs 
that enter this composition, which are 
all ranged in pyramids, on a long 
table. The Doctor hath many anti- 
quities, and other rarities, among 
which he highly values a nephretic 
stone, which is as big as one’s head, 
and cost him sixteen hundred crowns. 

There are in this place a great num- 
ber of Jews, but they are as beggarly 


* Pliny, upon the testimony of Varro, relates, that the isle of Gyara, one of the Cy- 
clades, was abandoned by the inhabitants because of rats. He adds, that a city of 
Spain was overthrown by rabbits: one in Thessaly by moles: one in France by frogs: 
and another in Africa by mice. The prince above alluded to was Pappiel II., sur- 
named Sardanapalus, who, with his wife and children, was eaten by rats, Anno. 
823. Chron. de Pol. Garon, says—that the rats gnawed the name of Hatton, 
which was in many places in the Tower of the Rhine. The history of Hatton 
is related at large by Tuthemius in his Chronicles, by Camerarius in his medita- 
tions, and by many others. Calvisius reports, that, in 1013,a certain soldier was 
eaten by rats. See also, 1 Sam. ch. vi. ver. 4, 5. 


+ Wilegise, or Viligese, the country of Brunswick. The chapter is wholly com- 
posed of gentlemen. There are forty-two, of which twenty-four are only capitula- 
ries. Two thirds of their suffrage are required in the choice of an elector. 
(Heis.) The university was founded by the archbishop Oithems, Anno 1482. 
(Calvis.) 
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as those of Amsterdam are rich. They 
wear their beards picked, like Charles 
I., and have black cloaks with puffed 
rufis, They go from tavern to tavern 
to sell things to strangers: but being 


reputed thieves, one must take heed of 


them. They are obliged to run and 
fetch water when any fire happens in 
the city. 

WORMS. 

As we took coach at Francfort to 
proceed on our journey, we observed 
the coaehman to puta little sait upon 
each of his horses, with certain little 
ceremonics, which made part of the 
mystery, And this, as he told us, wasto 
bring us good luck, and to preserve us 
from charms and witchcraft, during 
our voyage. 

I took notice of a picture upon the 
altar of one of the chapels of the 
church of St. Paul, in which the Vir- 
gin is represented, receiving Christ as 
he descends from the cross, while se- 
veral angels carry the instruments of 
the crucifixion to heaven. But, either 
the painter was mistaken, or else the 
angels have since* brought back all 
these instruments that are now pre- 
served as relics. 

There is another very curious pic- 


ture at the entrance of the church of 


St. Martin, over a moveable altar. 
This picture is about five fect square. 
God the Father is at the top in one 
of the corners, whence he seems to 
speak to the Virgin Mary, who is 
on her knees in the middle. She holds 
the little infant Jesus, hanging by the 
feet, and puts his head into the hopper 
ofamill. The twelve apostles turn 
the mill with their hands, and they 
are assisted bythe four beasts of Ezekiel, 
who work on the other side, Not far 
off the Pope kneels to receive the hosts, 
which fall from the mill ready made 
into a cup of gold; he presents one to 
a Cardinal, the Cardinal gives it to 
a Bishop, the Bishop to a Priest, and 
the Pr'<st to the people. 

Thereare in this city two houses that 
belong to the public; one of which is 
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called the Burgar-house, in whick 
the Senate assembles twice ever 

week about affairs of State. The 
other is for the magistracy, and is 
the place where common causes are 
pleaded. It was in the first that 
Luther had the courage to appear on 
an occasion which is known to all the 
world, in the year 1521. They tell 
us that this doctor, having spoken 
with a great deal of vehemency, and 
being besides heated by the warmth o! 
the stove which was before him, some- 
body brought him a glass of wine, 
which he received ; but he was so in- 
tent upon his discourse, that he forgot 
to drink, and, without thinking of it, 
set the glass upon a bench which was 
by his side. Immediately after the 
glass broke of itself, and they are 
firmly persuaded that the wine was 
poisoned. I will not make any reflec- 
tions upon this story, but I must not 
forget to tell you, that the bench 
on which he set the glass is at present 
full of holes that were made by cutting 
off little pieces, which some zealous 
Lutherans preserve in memory of 
their master. Luther speaks pretty 
large of what happened to him at 
Worms, in his Colloquia Mensalia, 
chap. 1, 28, and 52. 

We went also to see another house, 
which they call the Mint; in which 
among other things, I observed aj 
skin of parchment in a square frame, 
upon which there are twelve sorts of 
hands, written by one Thomas Schu- 
vetker, who was born without arms, 
and performed this with his feet. 

They also shew another little round 
piece of vellum, about the bigness of a 
guinea, upon which the Lord’s prayer 
is written, without abbreviations; but 
this is no extraordinary thing. 1] 
know a man who wrote the same 
prayer six times in as small a com- 
pass, more distinctly ; and even, with- 
out the help of a magnifying glass. 
This house hath a long portico, be- 
tween the arches of which hang great 
bones and horns, They say the for- 


a 


* The Romanists’ churches, chapels, &c. are full of multiplied lances, nails, 


thorns of the crown, sponges, &c. 


+ These two verses are written on the top of the leaf. — 


“« Mira fides, pedibus juvenis facit omniurecta ; 
Cui patiens mater brachia nulla dedit.”’ 
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mer are the bones of giants,* and the 
latter the horns of the oxen that 
drew stones with which the cathedral 
is built. And are not these very cu- 
rious and venerable pieces? The 
outside of the house is full of several 
paintings, among which there are 
many figures of armed giants, which, in 
the inseription below, are called Van- 
gtones. \t is well known that the peo- 
ple who formerly inhabited this part 
of the Rhine were called Vungiones, 
as we find in Tacitus and others; but 
I cannot tell the reason why they 
would have these Vangiones to be 
giants, Nevertheless, these tall and 
big men make a great noise at Worms, 
where they tell many fine stories of 
them. 

I have a mind te add here, a sin- 
gularity which I take from Monconys, 
and of which also I have some re- 
membrance myself 

‘“¢ Over against the Bishop's house,” 
says that traveller, “ there is a little 
place, in which they pronounce sen- 
tence of death against criminals. And 
they shew, at about ten paces distance 
from the door of the said house, a 
short stone pillar set into the ground, 
like a boundary, round which they 
make the criminal take thrce turns; 
that if, during that time, he can touch 
this stone; or else, if a young woman 
can come at him, and kiss him three 
times, he be delivered ; but there are 
appointed persons,” saith the author, 
“always ready to hinder both, Let 
every one judge as he pleases of the 
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origin and use of this ridiculous and 
cruel custom,” 

I must mention here, also, another 
particular about Worms that I met 
with by chance, a few days ago, in 
the Commentary of Mr. Huldricus's 
supposed history of the pretended 
Rabbi Juchanan Ben Saccai, con- 
cerning Jesus Christ: (a book which, 
by the bye, is truly detestable im 
itself; and in my opinion, would have 
been much better not to have been 
published in Latin). This fool of a 
Jew, (lL mean Juchanan,) who was 
born at Worms, as we have very 
strong reasons to conjecture: this 
Rabbin, I say, pretends that there 
were Jews at Worms a long time 
before the coming of our Messias; 
and that Herod sent expresses to them, 
to consult what should be done with 
him; and that their synagogue at 
Worms voted all for the saving of 
his life, whence he concludes that 
the Jews of Worms ought to be dis- 
tinguished from the others, and fa- 
voured by the Christians, And, in- 
deed, Mr. Wagenseilius, who is cited 
by the commentator, says, that “ there 
are some Jews at Worms that have 
better notions of Jesus Christ than the 
rest of the Jews have.” Mr. Huldricus 
says, also, (in quoting Rabb: Gedalia) 
that the Jews of Worms believe that 
the Tetragrammaton is written (invi- 
sibly) in the roof of their synagogue ; 
which is the reason why they never 
touch it with a broom, to wipe off the 
spiders and cobwebs. 


* Camerarius writes, that in his time some of the bones of those giants were 


kept in the arsenal, 





THE HEBDOMADAL PRESS. 


THis subject may appear at 
first sight very trivial, but we cannot 
viewit in any other light than as an im- 
portant one, and for that reason intend 
taking a glance at the various perio- 
dicals with which the press teems. 
We consider these little periodicals 
as having a vast influence over the 
minds and dispositions of the lower 
ranks of society ; that it is a beneficial 


one we entertain no doubt. They 
have superseded the various trash im 
the shape of political and religious, 
or, more properly speaking, irreligious 
pamphlets, that once found their way 
into the hands of our artisans and 
mechanics, for no other reason, than 
their being the only publications that 
were within their means of purchasing. 
That the energies of so useful and in- 
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telligent a class should be misled, and 
all for the want of a better guide, was 
a serious cause for regret ; and we ob- 
served with so much satisfaction the 
avidity with which these little peri- 
odicals were bought up, on their first 
appearance, that we could not refrain 
from examining into their merits. As 
the Literary Gazette and Chronicle, 
and the Somerset House Miscellany, 
do not precisely belong to that de- 
partment of the press we are at pre- 
sent investigating, we shall dismiss 
them with the character of being in- 
dividually respectable journals, and 
conducted by men fully qualified for 
the undertaking. 

The Mechanics’ Magazine, we un- 
derstand, enjoys a great share of pub- 
lic favour, and we really think it is 
not undeserving of such, although 
we do not exactly coincide with Dr. 
Birkbeck, “that it is the most va- 
luable gift that was ever placed in the 
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hands of an artisan."’ It is chiefly 
composed of descriptions of mecha- 
nical inventions, and contains a variety 
of useful and domestic hints. 

The Literary Magnet is a publica- 
tion of considerable merit ; and, un- 
like the generality of its contempora- 
ries, composed of original matter, evi- 
dently originating from men of talent. 
Altogether, the Magnet is a very 
attractive little work, and what no 
literary man need be ashamed of 
placing on his table. 

We perused the first numbers of the 
Literary Sketch Book with much 
gratification, it being, as we under- 
stood, the production of a few young 
men of very promising abilities. We 
hear it has got into different hands, 
and has since Jost its character. The 
poetry in particular is a caste above 
the twopenny run, as the following 
sonnet will testify : 


*¢ T have beheld the summer cloud flash o’er, 
The twilight waters gleaming ;-—I have seen 
The watch-fire glimmering on the long-left shore 
Of my nativity ; and mark’d the sheen 
Of morn re-kindling the night-faded green 
Of those dear meadows where my childhood play’d ; 
And fate hath giv’n me once again to look 
On Heaven's veil’d radiance in the shadowy brook ; 
Where oft, in manlier years, I pensive stray’d, 
Till the last roses on its face decay'd. 
But ne'er on sea or shore, mead, stream, or sky, 
Shone aught so lovely as the glistening eye 
That hail'd my wish'd return, and charms me still. 
*T was lightning sheath’'d—a beacon blaze, not warning, 
But welcoming ;—'twas dawn without the chill,— 
Eve with the freshness and the hope of morning.” 


The Mirror, Hive, Gleaner, and 
Portfolio, assimilate so nearly toge- 
ther, that they may be mee to- 
gether. They are, in general, com- 
posed of selections, neither very new 
or striking, but upon the whole form 
rather amusing miscellanies, and are 
well adapted for the class of people 
into whose hands they fall. The Port- 
folio has lately got into different 
hands ; and certainly, as far as external 
appearances go, affords a hope for 
something better. The Adventurer had 
run his race, but we understand is 
again “upon his legs.’ He must, 
however, quicken his pace, ar get 
something to accelerate his progress, 
or he will never arrive at the Par- 


‘of 


nassian Hill, There are many re- 
rints also published under this form, 
but are, in general, of very little in- 
trinsic merit, either in regard to their 
character, or the method in which they 
are “got up.” We must, however, 
make one exception, which is, an 
edition of Hume and Smollett’s His- 
tory of England, and Hooke’s History 
Rone, published under the title of 
Dolby's Universal Histories. These 
two standard works are sent forth to 
the world at a price which is within 
the ability of the poorest members of 
the community, and in a style which 
would make no gentleman ashamed 
of placing them in his library. The 
embellishments are from the classic 
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pencil of Mr. Brooke, and afford a 
very conviucing proof of the perfec- 
tion wood engraving has artived at in 
this country. We hope Mr. Dolby 
will find the Aistery of his country 
more deserving of his attention than 
its politics, Goldsmith's Animated 


Nature is also very respectably and 
economically reprinted. Twenty-four 
octavo pages of closely printed matter, 
and two embellishments for ‘¢hree- 
pence ! “ There's atime forall things” 
surely this is a time for cheapness : 


THE FOREST OF ROSENWALD. 


Cora. 


Wuenre can he stay ? why lingers yet my love ? 
I must amerce this wanton truancy, 
Devise some oan easy creditor, 


A look, a smi 


e, will cancel the account, 


And his first kiss print paid upon my lip. 

Unkind Alberto! ‘tis a trick he hath, 

Coquetting with my fond solicitude, 

Conjuring doubts t'amuse him with dispelling ‘em, 

And make bright joy be born of boding fear. 

This is his home and way, I'll on and meet him. 
[Another part of the Forest, ALBERTO wounded. | 

Oh! I am hoarse with shouting to the winds. 


ALBERTO. 


Is there no friendly hand to close my eyes ? 

No stranger to receive my parting blessing ? 
Cold, cold, and faint, my red life stains the sod ; 
Farewell to all—Oh! Cora—mercy Heaven. 


CorRA, 


The moon hath lit her silver lamp on high, 

And bright eyed stars are out to look for him; 

Yet, yet he comes not. Hark! what sound was that ? 
What piteous moan ?>—another—hold, what's here ? 
Poor weary traveller-—Great God, my husband! 
Wounded and dying! was this his lingering then ? 
Speak to me love, sweet spirit speak to me ; 

Here lay thy pallid cheek upon this bosom, 

And in these arms thoul’t learn to live again. 

What have I done to merit this affliction ? 

Was Heaven grown jealous of our happiness 

That came too near its own, and must be crush’d? 
Say, dost thou know me sweet? Aye, by that pressure— 


Soft! he revives. 


The evening breeze, that blows so fresh and baliny, 
Doth seem to fan the embers of existence, 


ALBERTO. 


All hope is vain, my Cora, we must part: 
Mine hours are few my 
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The Forest of Rosenwald, 


Cora, 


Not so, not so; 

I'il batter heaven's blue wall with my petitions, 
For thy most quick return to health and vigour, 
Oh! could I put a pulse into thy heart, 
Transfuse into thy veins 

The quick vitality that throbs in mine. 

Where doth the perfume of the flower lie hidden > 
Where doth life lodge in all this fleshy frame ? 
So I may pluck it out and plant it elsewhere. 


ALBERTO. 


Oh! Cora! oh! my wife. 


Cora. 


He sinks, he dies. Is there no help at hand ? 

Alone, deserted in this hour of need, 

Where, where is he, 

The being where nothing is but where he is. 

No ; I will conjure up some power of darkness. 

Aid me ye fiends! Ho, here thou evil one! 

I’m sworn to mortgage my eternity, 

And pawn ten thousand years of my hereafter, 

To buy a little present breathing space 

For my belov'd Alberto. Soft, he lives— 

Gently, ye gales.—Hush, thou untuneful bird, 

That idly carol'st in thy leafy home, 

Thy dismal song sounds like a requiem. 

Up, up to heaven, and tell high Providence 

His creatures perish, ‘reft of his kind care. 

How fares it with thee now, my gracious lord > 

Oh! there is some dumb message in his eye, 

The eye’s Love's telegraph; alas! alas! 

I cannot read, the characters are dim. 

Oh! it was but the last convulsive throe, 

A faint explosion of the elements, 

The earth and air that go to make up man. 
Now—now—and now ’tis gone! where is it gone, 
Where? Which way did it pass? Stay, shadow, stay, 
And take me with you! 
Oh! cumb'rous flesh, that weighs me down to earth. 
My heart is swell'd ; so sore distent with grief, 

With this sharp pointed sword |’ll pierce this breast, 
Using it as a leech doth use his lancet, 

To let the noxious humour forth and heal it. 

Oh! dead, dead, dead; oh! sweet, unconscious clay, 
The precious jewel’s taken from the casket. 

Death, like a dext’rous thief, hath picked it out, 
Whilst I sat watching by. What rout comes here? 
What torches glare, and busy footsteps tread ? 

Too late—past help—past cure—oh, my Alberto! 





[ Falls on the body.) 
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Tne Ovtcasts. A Romance, trans- 
lated from the German. By GEORGE 
SOANF. 2 Vols. Whittakers. 

Mr. Soang, in his preface to these 
volumes, felicitates himself and the 
public on the assurance which the 
work holds out of the gradual demo- 
lition of that taste for German horrors, 
mysticism, and sentiment, which has 
pretty generally pervaded the com- 
monwealth of letters, and which has 
of late developed itself under the garb 
of tales, criticism, and poetry, even 
in that vast and accumulating portion 
of it, the periodical literature of our 
times. ‘The circumstance of the Ba- 
roness de la Motte Fouqué having 
taken the author of the “ Scotch 
Novels” as her model, both in the 
style and character of her “ Outcasts,” 
seems to have led her translator to this 
comfortable conclusion ; and therefore 
it is not, he says, “ the least of our ob- 
ligations to the Great Unknown, that 
he has routed the goblins of mysticism 
as well as those of the church-vard,” 
This, though in the main, justifiable 
praise, is not, we would observe, by 
the way, stiictly allowable; for, with- 
out citing the novelists “ Lays,” his 
elfish Sprites, his mysterious Dwarfs 
and Pages, until his “ White Lady of 
Avenal” in particular, and many other 
fanciful and uxsudbstantial creations of 
his prose glories shall have passed 
away and been forgotten, if that which 
is made for immortality can be, we 
cannot admit his exclusive right to 
that title of ghost ejecter, and spirit 
destroyer, which his panegyrist has 
here proclaimed. Be this however as 
it way, the work before us is decidedly 
a copy of the celebrated romances, 
whose fame have not been bounded 
by the watery wall that hems in the 
country that gave them birth, aad 
the history of which country is now 
eagerly opened by a gifted foreigner, 
in the hope of, even at a distance, 
attaining some portion of their author's 
inspiration and power, from making 
that history the foundation and the 
vehicle of her talents. We partici- 
pate with Mr. Soane in his approval 
of this, imasmuch as _ instruction, 
interest, and delight, are fruits which 
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itis more easy to gather, and more 
profitable to cultivate, from the stem 
which wehavelong andardently watch- 
ed, than from a source which appears 
decorated in wildness, and surrounded 
with mystery ; and assuredly the ge- 
neral features of the literature and 
taste of Germany, and of its writers, 
are of the latter character. 

The story commences with the 
marriage of Lady Jane Gray, and Lord 
Guildford Dudley; and the greater 
portion of the first volume comprises 
the history and lamentable con- 
clusions of their fortunes, interspersed 
with-the historical occurrences of the 
day, pretty faithfully narrated, and 
without much false colouring; the 
death of Edward VL, the accession of 
Mary, the restoration of the Catholic 
religion, and the sanguinary measures 
adopted against the Protestants on the 
success of that event. Among the 
proscribed of that period, and by far 
the most interesting personages of the 
story, are Sir Richard Bertie and his 
wife, the widow of Charles Branden, 
Duke of Sutfolk, and who had died 
previously to the marriage of her cou- 
sin, the Lady Jane. ‘These live in re- 
tirement, beloved and loving at the 
duchess’s castle in the Barbican, and 
which the Baroness dela Motte Fouqué 
stiangely enough furnishes with a 
neighbourhood of forest, and hill and 
verdure; till on the sentence of death 
being passed on the duchess, the lady 
quits her privacy, and makes an effort 
to save Jane by soliciting the interven- 
tion of a powerlul Spanish relation, 
Donna Laura de Aquilas, who was 
an especial favourite with the vin- 
dictive Mary. She there meets the 
Queen, and the Baroness. Mr. Soane, 
himseli shall tell the rest. 


“ It is doubtful what answer she might 
have been tempted to by the Bishop’s de- 
fying glances, had not, at the very mo- 
ment, an unusual noise in the court-yard, 
excited the attention even of the dull 
Couniess, who, with her eyes wide oper, 
and full of expectation, seemed to ask the 
meaning of the tumult, 

‘+ It is beyond doubt the Queen,’’’ 
said Day, bending over to Donne Laura. 

“The Queen! and to-day !’” 
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here 
in her way to Kenning Hall, whither she 
intended to go after sigmiuie the death- 
warrant of the rebels. Ailthough us a 
Queen and a Christian, she may be re- 
solved, yet the heart of & Wouwan sullers 
in events of this kind.’ 

“The Duchess shuddered with 
and horror at these words, and was on 
the point of rising and taking her leave 
of tbe impenetrable Countess, when the 
grey-headed servant opened the door, an- 
nouncing in a voice that trembled with 
joy,—‘ Her Majesty the Queen!’ 

“An od wasted figure now entered 
with hurried steps, greeted all without 
observing the objects of her greeting, and 
immediately crossed the room to Dona 
Laura, who seemed to revive in her pre- 
sence. The Queen, for it was the Queen, 
presented ber hand to the Countess to 
kiss, uod laboured out a few kind words, 
whereupon they both seated themselves, 
and Catherine bad an opportunity of ex- 
amining more narrowly her morose and 
gloomy features. Her heavy attire, ren- 
dered still more burthensome by fur and 
jewels, seemed to press almost painfully 
upon her long narrow shoulders, while 
the veil and other partsol ber bead-diess, 
covered the greater pait of ber face, and 
ber sickly eyes threw culd uncertain looks 
about her. 

** She spoke much in Spanish with 
Donna Laura, and, then calling to the 
Bishop of Chichester by name, said some- 
thing to him, but in wo low a tone to be 
understood by the Duchess. It was evi- 
dent, however, that she was the object of 
tbe whisper, tor after the Queen had again 
turned to the Countess, and put several 
questions to her in ber native tongue, she 
made a slight motion of the hand, which 

Catherine immediately understood, al 
Seeaaiia to kiss her gcurments. 

***7T did not know yon at first,’ said 
Mary, with a gracious inclination; ¢ it is 
besides long since I have seen you: but 
they teil me you bave renounced the trait- 
orous Sufloiks, even to the abandonment 
of their name, and married a young 
nobleman, Sir Richard Bertie, I think. I 
am glad, moreover, to meet you in a 
house like this; it is a favourable pledge 
of your intentions.’ 

** Catherine was on the point of an- 
swering with all that frankness, which 
was swelling every moment more strongly 
in her bosom, when the Queen suddenly 
broke off, and turned to Day ;—‘ The 
Suffolks are condemned; to-morrow 
Dudley and the pretender, Jane, will be 
executed; and soon after, the Duke and 
the traitor, Wyatt.’ 

“ Catherine heard no more; she dropt 
down senseless, and, at the time, it was 

‘ the best thing that could have happened, 
for it freed her from the burthen of the 


¢ She purposed passing a bight 
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Queen’s presence. On recovering, she 
found herself alone in another room, the 
open windows of which allowed the fresh 
uir to stream in upon her, 

“*s Away! away from bere!’ she cried, 
after the first moments of stupefaction.—- 


‘J ue! my sweet Jane! But Twill once 
more,—Only once more—look on those 
gentie eyes, ere they are closed lor ever !? ” 


Subsequent occurrences compel the 
necessity of flight, and the Duchess, 
with one only attendant, a baimale, 
succeeds in quitting her patrimoniat 
halls in safety; and, after many “ mov- 
ing accidents by flood and field,” and 
“hair breadth ‘scapes,” she is landed 
upon the Flemish coast, whither her 
lord had gone before. We should 
here mention, that al a fisherman’s 
house, and during her journey, she 
had discovered a female infant, 
which had been mysteriously deposited 
under his protect.on : she bears it with 
her; and this chiid afterwards be- 
comes a great cause of her dangers 
and privations, being hunted by the 
emissurics of the powers that were, 
under the supposition that it was the 
daughter of the Lady Gray, Sir 
Kichard Bertie, after some anxieties, is 
joined by his wife, when a new trial 
awaits them in the « ibseonding of a 
servant with nearly all their propeity ; : 
aud this is soon foilowed by a greater, 
the necessity, through persecution, of 
seeking ancther and a safer asylum. 
Here is the passage, and it is creditable 
to the powers and feclings of the 
authoress. 


“Tn this disposition, which hangs like 
lead on the activity of man, and takes 
away all vigour from his mind, it hap- 
pened a few days after their re-union that 
Catherine persuaded ber husband to a 
short excursion on the Rhine. Both were 
allured by the mild influence of the 
waters and the warm March air; and, 
forgetful of the place and hour, continued 
rowing up and down till late ia the even- 
ing. At last the approach of night made 
the Duchess anxious; and with a feeling 
of alarm, for which she could assign 
no reason, sbe urged and hurried on the 
boatman to make for the land. In ter 
disquiet she promised the man a handsome 
gratification, without reflecting how litle 
money she had left. When, therelore, 
they had reached the shore, and be stood 
beside her with open han's, expecting 
his reward, it was not without a blush 
that she felt in the little leathern purse, 
which she wore at ber girdle, and drew 
thence a two-penny piece, observing, wit 
a beating heart, that a single guinea 
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made up the Whole of ber possessions 3 
while the boatman, seeing tie gold, aud 
contrasing it with bis paltry present, 
ultered a Learty curse. She hurried on 
to avoid bis abuse 3; and, that Sir Richard 
might not see it, hastened along the par- 
row foot-hourd to the bank. Here a 
man offered his hand to help her up to 
the shore, which she readily took with- 
out observing who it was that profiered 
it, when a voice, close to her ear said, 
* Fly, if your safety is dear to you; in 
the boat is the Bishop of Arras, who 
bas long been tracking you, and I am 
certain that the arrest is made oul which 
delivers you ino his Lunds.’ The Duch- 
ess looked round quickly after the speaker, 
but he drew his head back, and she could 
discover nothing in the figure, which was 
closely muffled up, but a Geriain motion 
of the neck, that reminded her of Lord 
Hastings. 

“*]imust be Hastings!’ she said to 
herself; ‘all so exactly agrees. His way 
to Rome leads mimediateis throug Pian 
ders to the papal legate, Reginald ce la 
Pole 5 aud bey gud ul doul i, Lue object ol 
his wission brought Lim in contact with 
the Bishop of Arras, whose desigus against 
the exiles he might guess without much 
difficulty, Teannot hesitate! Our de 
is cast, und we must leave Zant this very 
night.’ 

* Confirming herself in the resolution 

thus hastily adopted, she entered the Louse 
arm in arm with Sir Richard, aud draw- 
ing breath for a moment, said to him,- 
* My friend, we must not allow ourselves 
iyo much time for consideration, for hasty 
measures alone can suave us. We have 
no choice: the danger is rushing upon 
us with the speed of an arrow; Hastings 
has informed me of it.’ 

“ She now, in a few words, discovered 
to him what bad passed ; adding, tbat she 
would rather bazard every thing than 
turry bere in uncertainty. 

“ Sir Richard casta sad, despairing look 
ut the helpless condition of the Ducucss, 
und measured, in gloomy Lopeclessness, 
the difficulties of a situation which Leld 
out no prospect of salety. Giving way 
to his tate, be said, ‘ Why should we 
think of farther flight, when every piuce 
exposes us to the sell-sume dangeis? 
How can we, besides, expect to escape 
them whev We are aliogeiver bound down 
to the spot Which received us in our ship- 
wreck? Whither would you think of 
flying, Catherine, with your double bur- 
then, the child that you expect, and the 
child with which you tuo hastily encum- 
bered yourself?’ 

‘“The Duchess suppressed the tear in 
her large, bright eye, which she raised 
triumphantly above ber late, and, with 
the last guinea in her hand, said with 
graceful levity ; ‘ In truth, dear Ricuard, 


if f hold our whole fortune in my bands, 
at least we suall go trom here with alight 
foot, and need not fear sinking under the 
burthen. I faney indeed no one will be 
found deficient in strength, whom Heaven 
has destined toits em) Loy ment. Courage, 
therefore, Richard,’ she added, passing 
her band over his sad brow ;—* if durk- 
ness be there we shall never find our w ay, 
but poorly yield to circumstance,’ 

** You ore rmght, said Bertie, sud- 
denly rousing himself from his dejection ; 
“you are quite rigut, one way or the 
Oiler we shall deieud ourselves against 
fate, and vot full withouta struggle,’ ” 

Through difheulues and apprehen- 
Sit US, iY re | tened | Vy the tender situ- 
wion of the Dr che S, the hourly CX- 
pectancy of an heir, they arrive at 
Wescl; and here, ere fainting nature 
ean receve the support of a couch, the 
shelter of a roof, Cathacine of Sutiuik, 
the high, the greet, the noblemthe 
overarching heavens her cauopy, the 
cold walls of a portico her curtains, 
its hard ard chilly pavement her rest- 
ing place, gives birth to a male infant, 
which, with its mother, is soon after 
reccivedand nourished in the house 
cf Clemens Sannoi, the friend and 
iutrepid companion in fighting the 
goud fight of the unfortuuate Cran- 
iner; and who, as it were an angel 
visit, recoguised Bertie in the dark 
hour of his fears, and hope, and 
agony. Calm and sunshine now, for 
a little while, play about them; but 
soon comes the dark hour avain, The 
storm has been only sleeping, not de- 
stroyed; tie deluge pent back, not 
aveited; it retums again, bringing 
blight and terror upon its dark wing, 
and flight is again and greedily re- 
sorted to, as the outcasts only hope— 
their last plank betwixt them and ex- 
termination. This, however, is their 
last trial before their restoration: they 
arrive at the friendly court of Syyis- 
mund, the Elector of the Palatinate ; 
and sixteen years alter, for the unities, 
any more than the localities, are not 
very specially observed, we find Sir 
Richard Bertie and his duchess quietly 
re-established at Castle Barbican; their 
son. a tine handsome cavalier, Elizabeth 
of England their guest, and many 
of the principal personages of the 
“ Maiden reign 5” Lssex moreparticu- 
larly among the rest, playing parts in 
the pagesnt. ‘The remaining portion 
oi this “ eventful history” our readers 
must be content to glean from the work 
itself; and they may, probably, be 
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enabled to satisfy themselves in the 
perusal better than we have, woth all 
our endeavours, done, as to whom we 
are to give the honoured title of pa- 
rent for the fair foundling Rosa, or as 
in what ratio of affinity to her or her 
preservers we are to place the myste- 
rious “Grey mantle” that, to the last, 
hovered about their steps, as-1ducusly 
and pertinaciously marking the road 
they took. We can coly afford our 
readers this clue to the difficulties of 
the enquiry, and which is all the au- 
thoress has deigned to grant to our 
curiosity and our wants. It concludes 
her volumes. 


“Tn such hours a guest would ofien 
associate himself with the inmates of 
Castle Burbican, whose country was never 
distinctly known. Some deemed hima 
Spanish monk, or outcast of the Nether- 
lands ; others saw in him a mysterious 
being, Who was intimately mixed up with 
the fute of Lady Willoughby. Sarah and 
Ralph swore that they recognised Lord 
Hastings in him; and once when Essex, 
in the exuberance of his mirth, called 
him the gray spectre, that he remem- 
bered in the early scenes of Peregriue’s 
life, the unknown guest retorted gravely, 
‘Do you know the story of the little 
flower called nightshade? Lis pale gar- 
ineut formerly glittered with a thousand 
purple lights; it sparkled and shone 
proudly above all others, when a single 
drop of poison, sweltered by the mid-day 
heat from the dark vapour, fell into its 
open cup, and it was all over with its 
brilliance.’ 

“He was silent. The proud favour- 
ite might well have remembered this uta 
later period, when bis haughty brow was 
shudowed about with the air of a dun- 
geon, and the shivering reek of death.”’ 

From this analysis, and these ex- 
tracts, it is not difficult to ascertain 
the degree of merit which is due to 
the “ Outcasts.”” With a numerous 
dramatis persone, there is very little 
of individual character likely to live 
beyond the day, That of Catherine 
of Suffolk is decidedly the most in- 
teresting ; and the difficulties and op- 
position which firm and virtuous 
principles, setiled habits of action and 
virtue are enabled to subdue, is in her 
strongly and interestingly dunshe ped. 

‘There is some merit too in the con- 
trast of character between the calc u- 
lating wavering Gilles, and the rouh 
but honest sincerity of the less cou tly 
Partridge; but when we are driven by 
these to the comparison of the great 
masters parallels that he has furnished, 
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and which the Baroness has imitated, 
we are constrained to admit the falling 
oti—the vast infernioritvy—for in honest 
criticism there is no gallantry. Of the 
style we shall only say that it is suffi- 
ciently good not to detract from the 
interest of a well imagined tale. There 
isnot much ambition in the language, 
and it is devoid of coarseness and vul- 
garity ; and perhaps, where we cannot 
soar with a Dedalus, it is some praise 
to have exercised more forbearance 
than an Icarus, less ambition than a 
Pheton. There isa really beautiful 
letter at page 152, from Catherine to 
her husband, encouraging and ad- 
vising him, as well as much of nature 
in the portraits of the two servants at 
page 61, and a good deal of tact and 
verisimilitude in the description of the 
feast given to Elizabeth at Castie Bar- 
bican. On the other hand, much of 
the inferior gossip of the volume, the 
scenes at lartridge’s Inn, his wife’s 
language and folly, the incideut of 
the attack of the Countess in her castle 
by the emissaries of the Dudley fac- 
tion, and particularly the repulsive 
character of Lady Sutfolk, the Duch- 
ess’s daughter, are all clumsily ma- 
naged, and blots upon the fairer sur- 
faceof the work. As itis, however, it 
may be read with interest, if not with 
admiration; and although the eagle 
flight of the **Author cf Waverley” 
is far above the ken of his German 
imitator, she and her translator may 
content themselves with the assurauce 
that the ** Outcasts” can never be con- 
founded with the trash of a cireulating 
library, and will be remembered as the 
work of an ingenious mind, which has 
boldly preferred the captivation of an 
agreeable mode, to the affectation 
of mere mawkish originality. 


The History of Mavturw WALD. 
By the author of Valerius, Adam 
Blair. and Re ginal d Dalton, Biack- 
wood, Edinburgh, 1 1824. 

THERE is a sect of writers in the 
land of Trews and ‘Taitans that give 
pretty constant emplowment to the 
Scottish press, and whose works have, 
it cannot be demed, taken pretiy firm 
hold of English s\ mpathies and British 
palionage, we more part culariy al- 
lude to ihe a thors cf such works as 
Ma:garet Lyndsay, The Annals of the 
Parish, Valerias et id genus omne; and 
we have purposely called them a sect, 
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because, though their works indivi- 
dually analysed may have little im 
common with each other ; yet, asa 
series, they do, some way or other, 
bear upon them decisive marks ot fel- 
lowship; and, like a military battalion, 
thongh some may be f front and other 
rear-rank men, some grenadiers, and 
many light company heroes, wear a 
disting ushing uniform of fellowship, 
a not-to-be mistaken badge of con- 
nexion and party. ‘lheir chief cha- 
racteristics are, to carry our me- 
taphor a very short march further, to 
storm the town with forcible, but na- 
tural narratives of every day life and 
vecurrence; to graft upon a simple 
story, strong feclings and powerful 
description ; to illustrate actions and 
inotives by an inventive display of 
what might have occurred,and making 
an imaginary hero o1 heroine profess 
that it did occur; aud without daring 
to enter upon the regions of fancy, or 
actual history, to - we their charac- 
ters in such situations as to excite our 
fears or our hopes, and which would 
seem to approach the wonders of the 
one, and the powerful truth of the 
other, Perhaps of all this phalanx of 
authors. the inventor of the “ History 
ot Matthew Wald” has as muchas any 
of his comrades to answer for, on the 
ground of having interested our sus- 
ceptibilities by the mere dint ot hard 
aud earnest writing, tor thet which, 
even at the moment of excitation, we 
knew was greatly overcharged, if not 
danzeronsly culpable. We e knew, as 
we sighed over the sometimes pathetic 
falling away from virtue of Adam Liair, 
that the corrective moral of the tale 
was barely strong enough to avert its 
contagion; and whilst, with all our 
schoul-boy recollections about us, we 
— the too highly coloued, but 
alas, tow frec juently occuring ** life” 
of University heedlessness, as dey nicted 
in Reginald Dalton, its mental but 
sometimes ungenerous conclusions, we 
regreited the thinness of the veil 
which the apparently admirably gra- 
duated historian afforded to its seduc- 
tiveness and riot. ‘The present work 
has not these faults of omissiun, come 
mission, and torbearance to answer 
for, whilst it also has to boast, mixed 
with some ba:er matter, much of na- 
tural and powerlul writing, a good 
deul of amusing and uacoiumon, yet 
affecting occurience. 
It is the history of a person who had 


seen many things, and suffered much ; 
and being narrated by himself is, to 
suppos: tion, dev oid of the exaggeration 
and invention which, rehearsed ut 
second hand, might be supposed to 
attach unte it; for that whieh would 
be vanity in the one case, would be 
but the embellishment of friendship, 
or the colouring of envy in the other ; 
and thus, without the prolixity of some 
Of our fraternity, we pee sm, the very 
deep and the very intricate question 
as to whether the first or the third 
person is the best tale bearer, 

Matthew Wald is early left father- 
less; his patrimonial estates are be- 
queathed to his aunt and cousin, to 
whose family they were originally 
appended, and we tind him not very 
rich, but very happy under his relatives’ 
A with the future hope of calling 

Catherine his wite. ‘The marnage of 
the aunt, and the new events conse- 
quent thereupon, change the spirit of 
M: itthew’s early and treasured dreams, 
and he returns from co lege to Blac k- 
ford to find his forebodings realised in 
the marriage of his Catuerine to the 
handsome and honourable George Las- 
celyne; he quits the now no longer 
happy villag ge, 1s involved in difticulues 
and adventures, becomes tutor in the 
family of a Baronet, and marries his 
natural daughter, who, however, sub- 
sequently is discovered to have been 
virtuously born, We rises in the 
world and acquires dignities, when she 
that was the hope of his life is again 
thrown in his path by the desertion of 
her husband; and the latter falls, the 
— of unjust suspicions towards 

Catherine, and Wald, by the arm of 
the latter, Insanity is for a time the 
portion of the survivor; till time 
producing some sincerity, he plods on 
his Weary way; and after an absence 
of many years, dies amidst those scenes 
of which even in his wild moments he 
seemed to retain a vivid anda burning 
recollection. 

Of a work of nearly four hundred 
pages, and full and bursting as it is 
with matter, itcannot, in the rapid ana- 
lysis we have made, be supposed to 
have given a particular account; 
enough, however, has been shewn to 
convince our readers that the incidents 
are sufficient in wutored hands to the 
composition of a tale amusing and 
instructive. ‘The story is essentially 
tragic, without much of that lighter 
writing that marks the school at which 
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we have noted down our author as a 
student. A fatuity of circumstance 
seems to accompany Matthew throuzh 
the stages of his variable career; and 
from his first aching dise¢ very of 
Catherine’s fickleness, to the uucon- 
scious, but tremendous misery of mad- 
ness, it might be well observed that 
his course of life never did run smovth. 
We think the following exceedingly 
cleverly done; and the desperation ef 
disappointment venting itself in ex- 
citation and assumed hilarity, like 
sorrow in comedy’s mask, both touch- 
ing and natural. 


** 1 had got a little off the river, toavoid 
some apparently impassable thickets, and 
was walking my little Highlander quietly 
along the top of the knoll, when I heard 
what seemed to be a woniwn’s voice down 
below. I halted for a momen, heard 
that sound again, und, advancing a lew 
paces, saw distinctly Catherine Waid end 
Mr. Lascelyne seated together at the 
100t of a tree, fast by the brink of the 
water. Tall trees were growing «ll down 
the bank, but the underwood consisted of 
bushes und thorns, and IT had a perfect 
view of the pair, though they were per- 
haps fifty paces under the spot where I 
stood. A thousand tumultuous feelings 
throbbed upon my brain; and yet a mor- 
tal coldness shook me as I guzed. Her 
right band covered her eyes as she wept, 
hot aloud, but audibly, beside him. He 
held the left grasped in his fingers on ber 
knee. Isaw bim kissing the drops off 
it as they fell. She withdrew that hand 
also, clasped them both fervently upon 
her face, and groaned and sobbed again, 
as if her heart would break. I heard 
him speaking to her all the while, but 
not one word of what he said. 1 caught, 
however, a glimpse of his cheek, aud it 
was burning red. Cutbeiine rose sud- 
denly from beside him, and walked some 
paces alove by the margin of the stream. 
He paused—and followed. 1 saw him 
seize her band and press it to his lips—I 
saw her struggle for an insiant to reiease 
it, and then recline her head upon bis 
shoulder—1] suw him, yes! I saw him 
with my eyes,—I saw him encircle her 
waist with his arm—I saw them glide 
uway together under the trees, lingering 
upon every fovistep, his arm aii the 
whiie bearing Ler up. Heavens and 
earth! I saw all this as distinetly as I 
now see this paper before me—and yet, 
after they had been a tew monients 
beyond my view, I was calm—calm did 
I say ?—I was even cheerful—TI felt some- 
thing buovant within me. I whisiled 
atoud, and spurred into a canter, bending 
gaily on my saddle, that I might pass 
beneath the spreading branches. 
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**T soon saw the old ivied walls of the 
castle, bounded aivily over the sward 
until [ reached the bridge, gave my pony 
to the servants, who were lounging about 
the ruin, and joined Mr. and Mrs. Mather, 
Who were already seated in one of the 
windows of what bad been the great 
hwli—the juncheon set forth near them 
iu great order upon the grass-growe floor, 

***So you have found us out at last, 
Matthew,’ said the Minister—‘1T was 
afraid you would come after pudding- 
time.’ 

*« Ay, catch me at that trick if you 
can,’ cried I, us guy as a lark. 

*** Well,’ suys he, £ 1 wish these young 
people would please to come back again 5 
they Lave been seeking lor you this Laif 
hour.’ 

“© Indeed!’ said I; £1 am_ heartily 
sorry they should be wasting their time 
on sucha coose-chase— one might wander 
a week here without being discovered—I 
was never in such a wilderness, Bat I 
believe T must go and see if 1 can’t find 
them in my turn.’ 

**] stepped toward the gateway in this 
vein, and was fortunate enough to per- 
Ceive that they had already rencued 
the pluce where the servants and Lorses 
were. Catherive had pulled ber bonnet 
low down over her eyes; but she siailed 
very sweetly, (‘hough 1 could not but 
think « litthe confused.y,) as T told her 
Wwe were waiting for her, and apologized 
for the trouble tL lad been giving. To 
Mr. Lascelyne, also, I spoke with a free- 
dom, a mirth, a gaiety, that were quite 
delightful. In a word, I was the soul of 
the luncbeon pa:ty : lt was I who drew 
the corks and carved the pie: It was I 
Who plunged down the precipice to fill 
the botiles with water: It was I who 
brimmed the glasses for every one, and 
Who drained, in my own proper person, 
twice as many bumpers as fell to the 
share of any two besides. T rattled away 
with a glee and a liveliness that nothing 
could check or At first, they 
seemed to be a little surprised with the 
chanze in my manners, especially Las- 
celyne; but 1 soon made them ail laugh 
as heartily as myself. Even Catherine, 
the fair weeper of the wood, even she 
laughed; but] watebed ber eyes, and met 
them once or twice, and saw that there 
was a gloom behind the vapour of ra- 
diance. 

“© | supported this happy homour with 
much success during great part of the ride 
homewards, but purposely fell behind 
again for a mile or two ere we reached 
Blackford.” 

Some of the episodes, and there are 
many, are also indubitable provts ol 
the skill of authorship; that of Joanna 
barr is really pathetic, and that ot the 
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cobbler Jchn M‘*Ewen horrificall ypow- 
erful. ‘This latter has been already 
sufficiently q oted, or we would com- 
mit a fvrther spoliation upon the 
volume, by extracting it. ‘lrite and 
common place too, as is the une expecte 1 
pr of of his wite’s legitimacy , the in- 
cident is made the bearet of an eX- 
ccllent scene with a gieat man of the 
law, and a pathetic and nat. ral one 
in the announcement of it to Joanna. 
This is the conclusion of it: ** Poor 
soul! she heard me to the end without 
speaking ; took the lawyer’s opinion 
into her own hand, and read it once 
more over; and then threw herself, 
weeping aloud, upon my boson. = * I 
am net a base born girl,’ she cried; 

‘ you will, after all, have no reason to 
be ashaned of your wife.’ “ Tears,” 
says the proverb, © may be swecter 
than manna.”—Surcly these 
such, 

And now, on the reverse side of the 
picture, and alter paying our acknow- 
ledzments to the strength and com- 
mand of its language, with some very 
vulgar and s/ang-like exceptions, we 
would observe, that Matthew's base 
endeavour to wrest the bequeathed 
estates from the rightful owners is 
utterly irreconcileable with other traits 
of his character; that although craft 
and audacity may tempt him to the 
toils, it is not likely that he should 
enter them, Then again, strong as 
are our first impressions, piercing as is 
early love, we should doubt that irre- 
mediable sorrow would continue to 
feed upon the brea:t, when the object 
it fed upon, as in the case of Catherine, 
had voluntarily severed those ties 
which at his early age could only be 
the most strong when presence heigh- 
tened their ep joyment. The attach- 
ment, the interest, which induced him 
to league himself to, and feel an in- 
terest in Joanna Barr, if nct so burn- 
ing, so ntense, as the love he once 
cherished for Catherine Wald, would 
- have been enough tu eradicate 

lespair, and to dispel airy, weak, and 
dangerous dre: _ 
the “worthless Lasc elyne upon the 
mourning widower, for such he then 
is, and the detail of the duel, we a!so 
feel to be an intrusion upon the work, 
and see no reason why the conviction 
of having shed man’s blood should 
have been added to his iutense and 
accumulated miseries. 

With these drawbacks, (and are 


were 


‘The intrusion of 


they not serous ones?) we willingly 
tender what remains of praise to the 
anonymous author of Matthew Wald's 
history; and acquitting him ¢his fame 
of clothing doubtiul morality with a 
sunny curtain, of hiding danger be- 
neath a mantle of flowers, and highly 
recommending his forbearance. in 
quantity of volumes to his fellow book 
makers of the day, we commend ~ 
book to the tribunal of public judg- 
ment. and wish it a safe deliverance 
from that many headed ordeal. 
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Conrad, and other Poems, By T. A. 
Templeman, L.L.B. of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. London : 
Whittaker, 1824. 

‘Conrad was born, and nurtured ina land 

Where partial justice with no even hand 

Poises her scaie,—where poverty must fly 

'T’ avoid the sentence a rich foe can buy.” 
InN these lines we are made ac- 

quainted with the circumstances that 

obliged Conrad to leave his native 
country ; but though this Mr, Conrad 
is a favourite of the author’ s, he is no 
favourite of ours, for his subsequent 
conduct pretty clearly evinces that he 
deserved the fate to which he volun- 
tarily subjected himself. We are not 
surprized that he could not rest quiet 
at home, for he appears to be that 
character who could only be at ease 
when he ruled the roast, when he 
commanded instead of being com- 
manded. It may be said that this 
was a noble and laudable ambition— 
we reply, nothing is noble that is not 
natural, and it cannot be natural to 
cherish the ambition of ruling over 
others; for, if it were, a state of war- 
fare and disorder would be the natural 
state of society, for this would inevi- 
tably be the case, if every man endea- 
voured to take the lead over his fellow. 

Conrad's friend was a pirate, a profes- 

sion to which he was not driven by 

chance or necessity, but by natural 
inclination, for he himself tells us that 


“ Long ere ‘his’ birth, the fates ordained 
‘ his’ lot, 


And made ‘him’ what ‘ he was,’ a thing 
to mar 
Mirth wi'h the musket and the scimetar.”’ 


Now if this be the description of cha- 
racter whom Conrad chose for his 
early friend, and if it be only * birds 
of a feather” that “flock together,” 
surely it but ill accords, we shall not 
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say with our religious impressions, 
but with that moral sense which is 
born with us, to hold such a character 
in esteem. And yet, in Mr. Temple- 
man's eyes, he is a great character, 
But what constitutes the gieatness of 
his character? Why forsooth, be- 
cause he joined himself to a band of 
robbers, and became their captain. 
In Mr. Templeman’s estimation every 
bold, is not only a brave man, but 
half a saint, for he tells us that 


“ A bold act half consecrates a crime.’’ 


We could wish to see these bold, ro- 
mantic, and chivalric sentiments— 
sentiments which are so characteristic 
of mocern poetry, condemned by the 
good sense and moral feelings of the 
public. 

Of Mr. Templeman’s other poems 
we have no fault to find that does not 
equally apply to almost all the poetry 
of the age. They are of too ideal and 
romantic a character to endure a 
second reading ; such poctry leaves 
no trace behind, no sentiment to im- 
prove the heart, or awaken those 
sympathies which are the highest 
pledges of our immortal nature. 





An Account of the Discoveries of the 
Portuguese in the 
Angola and Mozambique. From 
original manuscripts, by T. E. 
Bowdich, Esq. J'o which is added, 
a Note by the Author ona Geo- 
graphical Error of Mungo Park in 
his last Journey into the interior 
of Africa. Joun Bootu. Lon- 
don: 1824. 


THIs is a most interesting work to 
the lovers of science and geographical 
knowledge. It gives us an acquain- 
tance with the geography of the 
western part of Africa and the Portu- 
guese settlements, which cannot else- 
where be found. Mr. Bowdich had 
facilities denied to other travellers, 
and the zeal and promptness with 
which he availed himself of them, led 
him to the most important and unex- 

ted discoveries. It would seem to 

ave been the policy of the Portuguese 
government to keep the world in 
ignorance of their African settlements. 
What led them to this policy it is not 
easy to divine; tut, that they deemed 
it a policy is ‘evident from the care 
with which they concealed all the 
documents and papers of which they 
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were in possession relative to this 
portion of Africa, from the world. 
For the map prefixed to this work, 
Mr. Bowdich is indebted to Count 
Saldanha de Gama, one of the pieni- 
potentiaries to the Congress from the 
court of Lisbon. Before their ac- 
quaiintance, this map existed only in 
MS., and even in MS, its existence 
was hardly known at Lisbon. ‘Those 
who have already made the geography 
of Africa their study, will derive both 
pleasure and instruction from this 
map; for he who imagines himself 
intimately acquainted with any object, 
will find himself most agreeab ly sur- 
prised when he finds that his views 
and conceptions of this object were 
pwely imaginary. He who travels in 
a strange country by the dusk of the 
evening, forms a thousand romantic 
associations, which all disperse into 
airy nothing when he surveys thie 
same scene after the next morming 
sun has dispelled all the images and 
creations which his own imagination 
had added to the scene. Mr. Bow- 
dich’s note on Mungo Park's geogra- 
phical error is of great impcrtance to 
the traveller, but our limits oblige us 
to refer cur readers to the work itself, 


—_---- 


Our Village; or Sketches of Rural 
Characcer. By Miss Mirrorn, 


have for their sub- 
interesting realities of 
life. Miss Mitford takes alt her man- 
ners and scenes from real life, not 
from ideal pictures of her own creation. 
She describes her village characters 
trom original observation, from having 
lived among them, and familiarized 
herself with their manners. And yet 
she frequently describes them as if 
they appeared as whimsical to her as 
toacitizen of London, and accord- 
ingly she is witty at their expence, 
and cannot heip smiling at their sim- 
plicity or whimsicality. Her village 
sketches are, therefore, better calcu- 
lated to create laughter than sympathy. 
Notwithstanding the delicate trame, 
and tremulous sensibility of woman, 
we cannot help thinking that she pos- 
sesses less natural sympathy than man, 
though sympathy must be allowed to 
be that afiection of the soul which 
approaches us nearest to angelic na- 
tures. It seems, indeed, to be a law 
that communicates its influence to the 
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whole range of animated being, that 
weaker cannot sympathise with strong- 
er natures; and if so, the wonder 
ceasrs why woman cannot sympathise 
with mau, as much as man does 
with woman. Even man himself can 
only extend his sympathy to the 
soiter, more tender, and more delicate 
pestion of the sex. We may pitya 

ig woman, but we cangt sympathise 
with her; and we, meif, are all in the 
game predicament with her, and ac- 
¢ordingly the sex do not look upon 
us as fit objects of sympathy, except 
where a long exchange of sentiment 
and affection exists, as in the case of 
two lovers, but even then the man 
feels more acutely for any pain suf- 
fered by the object of his affections 
than she can for hun, 

Miss Mitford has preserved the true 
character of her sex in her Village 
Sketches. She is playful, witty, just, 
accurate and observant. We imagine 
she sits down to white immediately 
after dinner, when the spirits are high, 
and the disposition for wit more ac- 
tively on the alert. The best idea 
that can be given of her style and 
manner is to suy, that no two works 
resemble each other more nearly than 
her “Village Sketches” and Irving's 
** Manor House.” No two writers, how- 
ever, can perfectly resemble each 
other adutting them to possess equal 
genius, and ove to be a copyist of the 
Other. It requires, however, no ordi- 
nary share of discrimination to per- 
ceive those qualities in which they 
ditier; aud, if we ourselves, in the 
present instance, possess this discrimi- 
nation, we would say that Miss Mit- 
ford is more observant of external, 
Mr. Irving of internal action :—that 
is, the former is more minute in de- 
scribing those manners which deviate 
not only from polite usage but from 
real nature, without paying any atten- 
tion to the character of the mind from 
which they arise ; whereas, Mr. Irving 
makes us as wili acquainted with the 
one as withthe ctler. If Miss Mitford, 
however, does not pay equal attention 
to the mind, it docs not arise from 
want of power, but from too great a 
buoyancy of spirits; a buoyancy that 
will not suffer her to linger in pensive 
meditation over the causes of effects. 
Though the cause always precedes the 
effect, yet the effect is always per- 
eeived before the cause, and Miss 
Mitford snatching eagerly at that which 
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first presents itself, deseribes the effect, 
and leaves the caue to the philo- 
sopher. This is all nature, and in 
perfect accordance with the female 
character. Woman never stops to en- 
quire into the nature of things, unless 
she be trained into it by a system of 
education, and then she 1s no longerthe 
natural woman; all after this is art 
and finesse. Wecould wish to see all 
women like Miss Mitford's “ Cousin 
Mary.” and, if we can discover her 
own character from her writings, she 
is not unlike her herself. As au 
instance of her style and manner, 
we shall give her account of her 
cousin, and conclude by saying that 
we could not esteem the man who 
could not esteem such a cousin. 


** About four years ago, passing a few 
days with the highly educated daughters 
of some friends in this neighbourhood, I 
found domesticated inthe family a young 
lady, whom I shall call as they called 
ber, Cousin Mary. She was about 
eighteen, not beautiful perhaps, but 
lovely certainly to the fullest extent of 
that loveliest word - as fresh as a rose ; 
us lairas a lily; with lips like winter 
berries, dimpled, smiling lips; and eyes 
of which nobody could tell the colour, 
they danced so incessantly in their own 
gay light. Her figure was tall, round, 
and slender ; exquisitely well proportioned 
it must have been, for in all attitudes, 
{und in her innocent gaiety, she was 
scurceiy ever two minutes in the same) 
she was grace itself. She was, in short, 
the very picture of youth, health, and 
Lappiness, No one could see her witl- 
out being prepossessed in her favour, 
1 took a fancy to her the moment she 
entered the room; aud it increased every 
hour in spite of, or rather perbaps for, 
certain deficiencies, which caused poor 
Cousin Mary to be held exceedingly 
cheap by her accomplished relatives. 

“ She was the youngest daughter of an 
officer of rank, dead long ago; and his 
sickly widow baving lost by death, or 
that other death, marriage, all ber 
children but this, could not, irom very 
fondness, resolve to part with ler darling 
for the purpose of acquiring the com- 
monest instruction. Sbe talked of it, in- 
deed, now and then, but then she only 
tlked ; so that, in this age of universal 
education, Mary C, at eighteen exhibited 
the extraordinary phenomenon of a young 
woman of bigh family, whose acquire- 
ments were limited to reading, writing, 
needle-work, and the first rules of arith- 
metic. The effect of this léet-alone sys- 
tem, combined with a careful seclusion 
from all improper society, and a perfect 
liberty in her country rambles, acting 
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upon a mini of great power aud activity, 
was the very reverse Of what might huve 
been predicted. It had produced not 
merely a delightful freshness and origin- 
ality of manner and character, a piquant 
ignorance of those things of which one is 
tired to death, but knowledge, positive, 
accurate, aud Variu.s kKoowredge. 
was, to be sure, Wholly unaccomplished ; 
knew uoihing of quaccilies, though her 
every mouou Was dancing; vor a note of 
music, tusugh she used to warble likea 
bird sweet snatches of old songs, as she 
skipped up and down the house; nor of 
painting, except us her taste had been 
formed by a minute acquaintance with na- 
ture into an intense (velingof art. She 
bad that real extra setise, an eveforcolour, 
too, as well as ay evr for music. Not 
One in twenty—not ove in a bundred of 
our sketching and eopying iudies could 
love and appreciate a picture where there 
was colour and mind, a picture by Claude, 
or by our English Claudes, Wilson and 
Hoffland, as she coull--for she loved 
landscape best, because sue understood it 
best—is wusa portraitof which sbe knew 
the original. Then her needle was in 
her hands almost a pencil. Lnever knew 
such an embroideress—she would sit 
* priming her (boughis ou lawn,” ull the 
delicate creation vied with the snowy 
tracery, the lautastic carving of hoar frost, 
the richness of Gothie architecture, or of 
that which so much resembies it, the 
luxuriant fancy of old poiut lace. That 
was ber only accomplishment, anda rare 
urtist she waus——miusim and net were her 
canvas. She had oo French either, not 
a word; no Lialian ; but then her Euglish 
was racy, unhickueyed, proper to the 
thought, to a degree that only original 
thinking could give. Sle bad not much 
reading, except of the Bibje and Shak- 
speare, and Richard-on’s novels, in which 
she was learned; but then Ler powers of 
observatiou were slatpened aud quick- 
ened, in a very unusual degree, ty the 
leisure and opportunity aflurded for their 
developement, at a time of life when 

hey nie most acute. She had nothing 
to distract her nund. Her atlention was 
always awake andalive, She was an ex- 
Celieat aud cuiiuus uatwalist, merely be- 
cause she had gone ito tus Relus wita bee 
eyesopen; and knewall the detuilsof rural 
maunegement, domestic or agricuitural, 
us weilas the peculiar babits and moves 
of tbinking of the peasantry, simply be- 
cause she bad lived in the coupuy, and 
made use of ber ears, Then sie Was 
fanciful, recolleciivwe, new; drew her 
images from the’ real objects, not from 
their shadows iu books. In short, to 
listen to her, and the young ladies Ler 
companions, who, accomplished to the 
height, had trodden the education-mill 
till they all moved in one step, bad lost 
sense ju sound, and ideas in words, was 
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enough to Aiake ts turn masters and go- 
veruesses Out of doors aud leave our 
daughters and grand-daughters to Mes. 
C.’s system of non-instruction, T should 
have liked to meet with avother specimen, 
just to ascertain whetler tse peculiar 
charm and advantage arose froin the quick 
and uetive mind of this fur Ignorant, o¢ 
was really the natural and inevitable re- 
sult of the training; but, alas! to find 
more than one upaccomplisbed lady, in 
this accomplished age, is not to be Loped 
for. So TL admired and envied; and her 
fair kinswomen pitied and scorned, and 
tred to teach; and Mary, never made 
for a Jearer, and as full of animal spirits 
vs a school-buy in the holidays, sang, and 
laugbed, and skipped about from morning 
to nigut. 

“It must be confessed, as a counter- 
balance to ler other penections, that the 
deur Cousin Mary Was, is far us zreat Lii- 
tural modesty and an oecasioual touch of 
shyness would let her, the least iu the 
wor.d of a romp! Sbe loved to toss 
abuut children, to jump over stiles, to 
scramble through hedges to climb trees; 
and some of Ler Knowledge of plants and 
birds muy certainly have arisen from her 
delight in these boyish amusements. 
Aud which of us bas not found that the 
strongest, the healthiest, and most flourish- 
lug acquirement bas arisep Wom pleasure 
or accident, has been in a@ manaer sell- 
sun, like an Oak of the forest ?—Ob she 
wus a sad romp; as skittish as a wild 
colt, as uncertain as a butterfly, as un- 
catchable asa swallow! But her great 
personal beauty, the charm, grace, and 
lightness of her movemenis, cud, above all, 
her evident innocence of heart, were 
bribes to indulgence wh.cl no one could 
Witustand, | never beard ber blamed by 
auy human being. ‘The perfect unre- 
stra.nt of her atitudes, and the exquisite 
syminetry of her form, would have ren- 
dered ber au iavaluable study for a 
painter. Her daily doimgs would have 
forined a seiies of pictures. I have seen 
ber scudding through a shallow rivulet, 
witt her petticoais caught up justa litle 
above tie ancle, like a young Diana, 
and a bouudiug, skimming, eujoying mo- 
ticn, us if native to the element, which 
might have become a Naiad. Ihave 
seen) ber on the topmost round of a ladder, 
wilh one [cot ou the roof of a house, 
flinging down the grapes that no one 
else bad verve enough to reach, laugh- 
ing, and garlanded, and crowned w.th 
vine-leaves, like a Bucchante. But the 
prettiest combination of circumstances 
under which I ever saw her was driving & 
denkey curt up a bil) one sunny windy 
day, in September, It wasa_ yay party 


of youny women, some walking, some 
in open carriages Of diflerent descriptions, 
beut to see a celebrated prospect from a 
bill cailed the Ridges, The ascent was 
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by a steep narrow lane, cut deeply be- 
tween sand-banks, crowned with high, 
f-athery hedges. The road and its pc- 
turesque banks lay bathed in the golden 
sunshine, whilst the autumnal sky, in- 
tenseiy blue, appesred at the top as 
through an earch. The hill was so steep 
that we bad all dismounted, and left our 
different velicles in charze of the ser- 
vants below ; but Mary, to whom, as in- 
comparably the best charioteer, the con- 
duct of a certnin nondescript machine, 
a sortef donkey curricle, had futlen, de 
termined to drive a delcate little girl, 
who was atraid of the watk, to the top of 
the eminence She jumped out for the 
purpose, and we followed, watching and 
admins her as she won her way up the 
bili: now tugging at the donkeys in front 
with her brigit face towards them and 
us, and springing afong backwards 
now pushing the chaise from behind — 
now running by the «de of her stecds, 
patting and caresstng then —now sooth- 
ing the hal/-frightened cliid —now langh- 
ing, nodding, and shaking ber lit le whip 
at us—darting about like some winged 
creature—-till at last she stopped at the 
top of the ascent, and stood fora moment 
on the summit, ber swaw bounet blown 
back, and held on only by the strings ; 
her brown hair playing on the wind in 
long natural ringlets; her complexion 
becoming every moment more splendid 
from exertion, redder and whiter; her 
eyes and her smile brightening and 
dimpling; her figure in its simple white 
gown, strongly relieved by the deep blue 
sky, and her whole form seeming to di- 
late before our eyes. There she stood 
under the arch formed by two meeting 
elms, a Hebe, a Psyche, a perfect goddess 
of youth and joy. The Ridges are very 
fine things aliogether, especially the part 
to which we were hound, a turfy breezy 
spot, sinking down abruptly like a rock 
into a wild foreground of heath and fo- 
rest, with a magnificent command of dis- 
tant objects ;—but we saw notbing that 
day like the figure on the top of the hill. 
** After this ] lost sight of her for a long 
time. She wascalied suddenly home by 
the dangerous illness of her mother, who, 
after languishing for some months, died ; 
and Mary went to live with a sister much 
older than herself and richly married ina 
manufacturing town, where she languish- 
el in smoke, confinement, dependence, 
and display, (for her sister was a match- 
making lady, a maneuvrer,) for about a 
twelvemonth, Sbe then left her house 
and went into Wales—as a governess! 
Imagine the astonishment caused by this 
intelligence amongst us all; for 1 myself, 
though admiring the untaught damsel al- 
most as much as I loved her, should cer- 
tainly never have dreamed of her as a 
teacher. However, she remained in the 


rich barocet's family where she bad com- 
menced her vocation. They liked her 
apparentiy,— there she was; and again 
nothing was beard of her for many months, 
until, bappening to cail on the friends at 
whose house } bad originsIly met her, | 
espied her fair blooming face, a rose 
amongst roses, at the drawing-room win- 
dow,—and instantly with the speed of 


light was met and embraced by her at the 

hiall-door. 

“There was not the slightest perceprible 
difference in her deportment. She still 
bounled like a fawn, and langhed and 
Chtpped ber hands like an infant. She 
wes nota day older, or graver, or wirer, 
since we parted. Hor post of tutoress 
had at least done her no harm, whatever 
might have been the case with her pupils. 
‘the more | looked at her the more I 
wondered; and afier our mutual ex- 
press.ous of peasure had a little subsided, 
I could not resist the temptation of say- 
lig —** So youare really a gov erness?” 

* Yes." ** And you continue in the 

same family ??— Yes.’ And you 

like your po tp? <6 O yes! ves!" Bert 
my dear Mary, what could induee you to 

go 7° —* Why they wanted a governess, 80 

I went.”’>—** But what could induce them 

to keep your” The perfect gravity and 

earnestness with which this question was 
put set her laughing, and the laugh was 
echoed back from a group at the end of 
the room, which I had not before noticed 

—an elegant man in the prime of life 

showing a portfolio of rare prints to a 

fine girl of twelve, and a rosy boy of 

seven, evidently his children. “ Why 

did they keep me? Ask them,’ replied 

Mary, turning towards them with an arch 

sulle. ‘* We kept ber to teach her our- 

selves,’ said the youg lady. ‘ We kept 
her to play cricket with us,” said her 
brother. “ We kept her to marry,’’ said 
the gentleman advancing gaily to shake 
hands with me. ‘* She was a bad gover- 
ness, perhaps; but she is an excellent 
wife—that is her true vocation.”” And 
so it is. She is, indeed, an excellent 
wife; and assuredly a most fortunate 
one. LT never saw Lappiness so sparkling 
and so glowing 5 Dever saw such devotion 
toa bride, or such fondness for a step- 
mother, as Sic W. S. and his lovely 
children show to the sweet Cousin 

Mary.”’ 

Memoirs of Cavrain Rock, the cele- 
brated Lvish Chieftain, with some 
account of his ancestors, written 
hy himself, 

‘Tne condition of Ireland has often 
engaged the attention of statesmen, 
but unhappily, their regards have 
been more frequently directed to- 
wards this ill-fated country with the 
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view of adding to its misfortunes, than 
of removing them. For the hast six 
hundred and fifty years her lot has 
been one of unvaried suffering, as 
the victim either of tyranny or ig- 
norance; and her connection with 
England, instead of being a source of 
security and advantage, has given 
rise to almost all the misery she has 
had to deplore. We speak not the 
language of party, for we have 
pledged ourselves to avoid it; but 
we inquire, what will be the opinion 
of the future historian when he re- 
views the records of the islands? 
Will it not be the same as ours? Will 
he not say “ The destiny of Ireland 
was in the hands of England, and 
she is responsib!e for the evils that 
have befallen her ?—England repeat- 
edly drove her to rebellion, and hav- 
ing vanquished, punished her for un- 
successfuily resisting its injustice.” 
The present degraded state of the 
Irish populace, their violence, igno- 
rance, and disregard of the regularity 
and comforts of civilized life, must be 
attributed to the laws by which they 
have been governed; and these laws 
were made by England. The local 
situation of the country will present 
no circumstance that can be assigned 
as a sufficient cause of the misery that 
has prevailed; and Burke, Curran, 
Sheridan, More, and a thousand others, 
will not permit us to ascribe it to men- 
tal inferiority. On the contrary, the 
Irish are a nation to whom Nature 
has been prodigal of her favours: she 
has placed them in a land highly pro- 
ductive, and abounding with scenes of 
awful grandeur and romantic beauty ; 
sie has endowed them with Hercu- 
lean forms; enriched them with the 
choicest virtues of the heart and the 
noblest powers of the mind; and yet 


her intentions have been perverted, 
her munificence rendered ineflectual, 
by the barbarous and mistaken po- 
licy of England. ‘The history of Ire- 
land, from its subjugation by Henry 
the Second to the present day, is a 
satire upon English legislation, and a 
reproach to English humanity! 

It is to the glory of Ireland that she 
has, upon every occasion, found some 
patriotic spirits to advocate her cause: 
we allude not to the generous sacri- 
fice of hfe that so many of her sons 
have made in her defence, because 
certain little great men might deem us 
treasonable in saying, 


“Tis not rebellion to resist oppression ;”’ 


but we advert to the genius that has 
been employed in the assertion of her 
rights, or in claiming reparation for 
her injuries. The noblest exertions 
of the human intellect have been dis- 
played on her behalf ; tle most splen- 
did examples of modern eloquence 
were called forth by her sorrows. 
Sometimes the advocates of her rights 
have endeavoured to move our sy- 
pathies by placing before our eyes a 
true, though horrifying picture of her 
situation ; they have powerfully called 
our attention to the terror and enor- 
mities of the scene;* and then, pros- 
trating themselves before us, have 
implored our compassion. At other 
times they have appealed to our un- 
derstandings, showed us the wild im- 
policy of oar conduct, and enquired 
whether, with the power of redressing 
these evils; we could possess at the 
same moment the reason and huma- 
nity of men and not doit? Again 
rebuffed, they have assumed the high 
tone of honest indignation ; and with 
well merited reproach have tried to 
shame us into justice. But, alas! all 


* We think we peed no apology for introducing the following extract from 


one of Curran’s speeches : 


“ Describe a cottage; place the uaffrighted mother of her orphan daughier 
at the door, the paleness of death upon ber face, and more than its agonies in her 
heart; her achieg eye, her anxious ear, struggle through the mists of closing 
day to catch the approaches of desolation and dishonour. The ruffian gang arrives, 
the feast of plunder begins; the cup of madness kindles in its circulation. The 
wandering glances of the ravisher become concentrated upon the shrinking and 
devoted victim, You need not dilate, you need not expatiate; the unpollited | 
mother, to whom you tell the story of horror, Beseeches you not to proceed ; 
shé presses ler child to her heart; she drowns it in her tears; het fancy catches 
more than af angel’s tongue could describe; at a single view she takes in the 


whole nisérable succession of force, Of profaiiation, of despair, of death!” 
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has been fruitless, all their efforts » 


valid, and Ircland remains in a state 
of lawless anarchy, abject misery, 
and hopeless wretchedness. Another 
advocate has however arisen, who has 
sclected a different course from any 
hitherto perused. The highly gifted 
author of the work before us, after 
having propitiated our better feelings 
by poetry of the highest order, de- 
scribing the beauty of the Emerald 
Isle, the sweetness of Erin's daugh- 
ters, and the valour of her sons, now 
changes his theme, and gives a lu- 
dicrous history of the excesses we have 
driven his countrymen to commit; 
good. humouredly satirises our policy, 
laughs at our tyranny, and tries to 
win from us, in a moment of pleasan- 
try, that consideration we have hitherto 
refused. 

Captain Rock is a personification 
of the terrible spirit of outrage and 
rebellion that has at all times displayed 
itself in Ireland; and the Editor in- 
forms us he became possessed of the 
Hlistory of this illustrious character 
and his ancestors in the following man- 
ner :—He was appointed a missionary 
to the south of Ireland by a Blue 
Stocking Society, established for the 
moral improvement of the Irish, In 
the Limerick Coach he gets acquainted 
with a gentleman who wears green 
spectacles and a flaxen wig, and who 
is, ip many other respects, a very ex- 
traordinary personage. We shall fa- 
vour our readers with a few of this 
gentleman's observations en passant. 

“« The first place of any note on our 
way was Naas, near which there is 
the ruin of a magnificent house, be- 
gun, but never finished, by Lord 
Strafiord, when Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. In pointing it out to me, 
iny friend in the green spectacles said, 
* It is melancholy to think, that while 
in almost all other countries we find 
historical names of heroes and benefac- 
tors familiarly on the lips of the com- 
mon people, and handed down with 
blessings from generation to genera- 
tion, in Ireland, the ouly remarkable 
names of the last six hundred years, 
that have survived in the st 
traditions of the country, are become 
words of ill omen, aud are remem- 
bered, only to be cursed. Among 
these favourites of, hate, the haughty 
nobleman who. built that mansion, 
isto this day, with a tenacity that 
does honour even to hate, recorded ; 


and, under the name of Black Tom, 
still haunts the imagination of the 
yeasant, as one of those dark and evil 
eings who tormented the land in 
former days, and with whom, in the 
bitterness of his heart, he compares 
its more modern tormentors. The 
Babylonions, we are told by Hero- 
dotus, buried their dead in honey} 
but it is in the very gall of the heart 
that the memory of Ireland's ruler is 
embalmed.’ " 

We have copied this for the ad- 
vantage of such as have derived their 
opinions of the character of Stratiord 
from Hume's History of England, to 
whom we would point out the eighth 
chapter of this work as well worthy of 
attention; but to proceed. 

«In passing by the town of Kildare, 
he directed my attention to the still 
existing traces of that ruin and havoe 
which were produced by the events 
of the year 1798.—‘ One of those 
ferocious rebellions, (as he expressed 
himself,) whose frequent recurrence 
has rendered Ireland, even in her 
calmest moments, like those fair cities 
on the side of Vesuvius, but a tenant 
at will to the volcano on which she 
is placed! Is not this singular?’ he 
added, ‘ is not this melancholy ? that, 
while the progress of time produces 
a change in all other nations, the des- 
tiny of Ireland remains still the same; 
that here we find her, at the end of so 
many centuries, struggling, like Lxion, 
on her wheel of torture, never ad- 
vancing, always suffermg—her whole 
existen’e one monotonous round of 
agony! While a principle of com- 
pensation is observable throughout 
the fortunes of all the rest of mankind, 
and they who enjoy liberty, must 
pay for it by struggles; and they, who 
ave sunk into slavery, bave at least 
the consolation of tranquillity—in this 
unhappy — it is only the evil 
of each system that is perpetuated— 
cterual struggles without one glimpse 
of freedom, and an unrelaxing pres- 
sure of power, without one moment of 
consolation or repose.’ ”’ 

The travellers part at Roscrea, about 
half way between Dublin and Limer- 
ick, after the Editor has commupi- 
cated to the green-spectacled gentle- 
man the object of his expedition ; but 
they meet again at some distance of 
time and place, in an old abbey, 
under very peculiar circumstances, for 
the Editor is fuddled with whiskey, 
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and the gentleman is at the head 
some hundreds of awful looking per- 
sons in white shirts; here the latter dis- 
covers himself to be the far-famed 
Captain Rock, entrusts the missionary 
with his history and that of his family, 
and sends him back to England con- 
vinced “that it is the rulers, and not 
the people of Ireland, who require to 
be instructed and converted.” The 
history of Captain Rock is then traced 
from Henry the Second downwards; 
and the family is shown to have flou- 
rished greatly under the auspices of 
the English, during the whole of that 
period, but as our limits oblige us to 
be very concise in our quotations, 
we shall only select a few of those 
passages that struck us most fore:bly, 
and leave our readers with a hearty 
recommendation to peruse attentively 
the work itself, convinced that they 
will derive from it a correct idea ot 
the hapless situation of Ireland, and 
a laudable and generous desire for its 
amelioration. We tirst give the cha- 
racter of the Rocks. 

“ The great Frederick used to Say, 
that while the French fight for glory, 
the Spaniards for religion, and the 

English for liberty, the Irish are the 
only people in the world who fight 
Jor fun; and, however true this may 
be of my countrymen in gencral, there 
is no doubt of its perfect correctness as 
applied to the Rock family in purti- 
cular. Discord is indeed our natural 
element; like that storm-loving ani- 
mal, the seal, we are comfortable only 
ina tempest; and the object of the 
following historical and biographical 
sketch is to show how kindly the 
English government has at all times 
consulted our taste in this particular.” 

Attempt forcibly to introduce the 
Reformation. 

* But the Irish were not to be dra- 
gooned into ble. sings. Strong ly at- 
tached as they have ever been to their 
ancient faith and ancient institutions, 
it would have required either a do- 
cility under the rod of despotism, 
which is one of the faults most rarely 
imputed to them, or a long course 
of confidence in the wisdom and goed 
intention of their rulers. which is still, 
upluckily, a desideratum in their 
hearts, to have weaned them from a 
religion, so interwoven with all their 
feelings and recollections. Proflered 
even a the most friendly hand, the 
boon of reformation would have been 
slowly, ifat ail accepted ; but preached 
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from the mouths of the same race 
whose cry had never been aught Lut 
‘Death to the Irish! and accom. 
panied by all that apparatus of per- 
secution with which laws and rehioion 
have ever been surrounded in [rel ind, 
is it wonderful that the boon should 
have been fiercely and at o1 ce re- 
jected ? is it wonderful that a 
t.nuance of thesame persecating f lly, 
whic h mH: oe . spurns witho uit ing miy 
the creed of our oppressors, Soci 
have bent: us good Catholics, an! 
bad subjects ever since ?” 

Allnding to the reign of Mary. 

“It is worthy of remark, that the 
only period in which the Irish have 
been left the unmolested exercise of 
their religion, was a period of per 
fect tranquillity and tolerance; such 
freedom from persecution being en. 
joved at this time, that, according to 
Ware, several Erglicsh families iriends 
to the Reformation, fled to Ireland, 
and there enjoyed their opinions and 
worship without notice or molesta 
tion ;” this too, during the bloody 
re-gn of Queen Mary! Will our rulers 
never read History? 

tthe end of the volume there isa 
letter from Captain Kock, dated st 
Cove Harbour in Botany Bay, to 
which place it seems he has been 
transported ; hut he te!ls us that he 
has left a son invested with the Rock 
dominion in Ireland; and, within 
these few months we have received 
pretty striking evidence of the fact. 
As a literary work, the Memoirs of 
Captain Rock would be ranked much 
higher had they been produced by 
any name less illustrious than that to 
which they are attributed. Coming 
from such a writer, however, they 
must be regarded only as the pro- 
duction of his lighter hours. ‘They 
are highly amusing, and display a 
correct acquaintance with the history 
of Ireland. The facts are brought for- 
ward with ingenuity, and illustrated by 
the fruits of extensive reading anda 
resple adeut im: agin ition ; but still there 
is Occasional evid lence of e arelessne SS 
in tie style, and the sprightly natvce/é 
of diction that ix assumed, someti.nes 
degenerates into flippancy. On the 
whole. the sentiment of admiration 
which it excites is tempered by a 
regret that Hercules should have risked 
his fame by attacking the monster 
with a dista! i, when a club was im his 
power. 
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EXHIBITION ALT SOMERSET HOUSE, CONTINUED FROM PAGE 462 


THe academician TURNER is ab- 
stnt this season from Somerset House, 
where we areso geverally accustound 
to see him in his glory; being en- 
gaged, according to report, iu pait- 
ing the Battle of ‘Tratalgar tor his 
Majesty, ‘Lhe king has been soue- 
what late in discovering the merits of 
this his Inghly-gitikd’*® subject: but 
“better late than never,” says the 
homely old proverb. And it happeus 
well that ‘Turne:’s absence from the 
present exhibition, is, im a great mea- 
SUTe, compensated by © ‘| ott and W. 
Westal!l, who severally display mer.ts 
that in Turncr are often amalgamated, 
Nevertheless we shall hope to see him 
relurm to these wal’s uext year, with, 
or without Trafaluar and Nelson. 
Like that gicat commander, Turacr 
always hoicts his flag on board the 
Vict ry. 

We have written «as above, with 
some allusion to tuat series of British 
seaporis, i the pamiung of which Mr. 
Catcorr has rence:ed himself so 
deserved!y eunbent. No, 1u0, (a 
large p.cture) is entitled Rochester 
from the Ricer below the Bridge. 
“The river,’ of course, is the Med- 
way, aud “tie bridge,” that wich 
counueels the city of Kochester with 
the village, or suburb, of Stroud. The 
painter Llas very judiciously chosen 


his station a Lttie above that reach of 


the Medway where the men-oi-war 
built in the Chatham dock-yaid. be 
in ordinary, and a group of merchaut 
vssels, aud vats, with a floating 
huoy, and sevcial wiOUPs Ol mailie 
fizures beautifully painted, and cha- 
racteristically CULPiOVeE l, afe liitro- 
duced with Cay ital effect 1 the nearer 
part ol the Pe! lure, ly C4aK i *4 thie holies 
continuous line Of Successive aud 
Similar arches wiich cCcoustitute the 
bridge. Considering the present work 
asa luminous 'ipographical seatence, 
(a comparison wlich we trust will not 
be thought devogatury from its high 


character as a work of art) the intro- 
duction of this group of shipping, &e, 
places the emphasis precisely where it 
ought ty be; conters clearness on the 
water; brightness on the sua-shiny 
sky, aud ditluses space throughout the 
landscape, In short, gives complete- 
ness, and what professor Barry used 
to call tutaléty, to a very capital pic- 
twie. 

We remember the present scene 
well, and have often thought it a good 
subject for the pencil of such an artist 
as Caleott. Its features are here deli- 
neated with great exactness ; the parts 
coine tugether well, and in colour and 
chiaro-scuro the picture is extremely 
brilliant: but we think Mr, Calcott’s 
principle, which he so successfully 
enlorces, of painting that intervening 
wir which gives tenderness to distaut 
objects, and is so generally charactet- 
istic Of English landscape, is here 
carried quite as far as it may with 
salety to lis high reputation, if nota 
trifl.—a very trifle beyond that point, 
The fine old Norman tower built by 
Bishop Gundulph,—being, 10 fact, one 
of the prime teatures of this ancient 
city, is here one of the must conspi- 
Cuous of the distant objects, but we 
cin scarcely avoid thinking that it is 
a little too much of a castle m the air; 
aud so of the cathedial and other dis- 
taut buildings, ‘Lhe lout eusemdle, 
however, is very striking, and the 
perlormance will be long and justly 
admarcd. The water is peculialy 
ps hiuead > aud all the Likarilies ACCOLM- 
panluents are introduced and com 
bined \ itia ST al jad. ment and KisOWw 
ledge of the localitic 3 Ul seca watelip, 
as woll «s of painting. 

Ni ~ 139 ts eutull a, Distant Ui lL 
uf the Matvatla Country, from bow 
Boa Ghaut, between Bombay and 
Poona’. lius Boa Ghaut, we tise 
to be the native country of the diead- 
ful Boa serpent, and it looks like it. 
The frcures repr sented, are a de- 


*9 


* Js the throne the last place to which mer:t finds access when unaceompanied 


by the advaniages of hich birth? Alas! 


what does this questicu involve, but the 


reiteration of ove of the oldest moral regrets under the sun : 
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tachment of the native army, com- 
manded by an English officer, who, 
the day the study was made, passed 
the Ghaut with part of the artillery 
taken by Sir Arthur Wellesley at the 
battle of Assaye Deccan. This pic- 
ture is a grand assemblage of ile 
forest scenery, with rocks and moun- 

tains, from which a river is precipi- 

tated; and will add to Mr. W. Wes- 

TALL’S well-earned reputation as a 

travelled landscape painter of first-rate 

ability. The very soul of the per- 

formance resides in that tender mix- 

ture of huinid haze with the effulgence 

of sunlight, which confers at once 

beauty and vastness of dimensions on 

wild scenery, and of which we have 

endeavoured to suggest the idea above, 

as pervading a large portion of the 

admired landscapes of Turner: the 

present is one of the happiest exam- 

ples of this charming—this fascinating 
talent of Claude and the leaders of the 

English school of landscape. 

Palm, beetle nut, and other trees of 
Oriental growth, shoot up their novel 
and elegant forms from among the 
fore-ground rocks: beyond these at 
some distance, a river falls in two 
grand sheets, nearly perpendicular, 
into a deep ravine, across which clouds 
break in the most romaatic forms, 
mingling with the spray of the cata- 
ract, as it exhales in the radiance of 
the morning sun, The illuminated 
air tints, which we deem so worthy of 
the reader's admiration, are preserved 
throughout the picture with magic 
sweetness; and of the mountains that 
bound the horizon, one appears to be 
a smoking voleano. 

With some regret we see military 
figures tugging cannon along the 
peaceful acclivities, which would else 
appear sacred to solitude and Brahma. 
The beautiful exotic birds, of which 
two or three hover over the flickering 
lights of the breaking clouds and the 
waterfall, or are scared from their na- 
tive nests by the rude dissonance of 
battle sounds,—were fitter tenants of 
a scene so sublime and sequestered. 

No. 95, is Sancho Panza in the 


Apariment of the Duchess, dy C. R. 
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Lksuik, A. Certainly the best picture 
of its kind in the present exhibition. 
In the warmth of our admiration we 
had nearly added, or in any Other, and, 
if we had, would have stood stoutly by 
our asseveration, It is conceived ia 
the true spirit of nature and Cervantes, 
and is not less admirably executed. 
The story is told with the comprehen- 
sive power of an accomplished painter, 
and at the same time with the exact- 
tude of a profound and well-informed 
critical philosopher. In short, it is 
a transcendental performunce. 

But we shall be expected to offer 
reasons for the admiration that is 
within us, and must therefore repress 
our raptures, and descend to details, 
In the first place then, the style of the 
represented apartment and the fashion 
of its furniture, shews it to belong to 
a ducal palace of the age of Dou 
Quixote and Cervantes,* when the 
cinque-cento taste prevailed through- 
out Europe, and the Arabesque taste 
prevailed also in Spain. It is the 
retiring room or doudorr of the duchess 
herself. whither, as we read, she had 
invited the squire, while the redoubta- 
ble Don was refreshing himself with 
a nap during the heat of a Spanish 
summer's day, The large, and ex- 
quisitely painted pea-green jar which 
stands on the marble pavement, with 
the Spanish guitar and music-book ; 
that smaller essence vase of fine porce- 
lain which is placed with Titian’s 
jewelledt casket, on the table, are ele- 
gantly introduced, and suggest ideas 
of cool fragrance and feminine luxury ; 
and the flowers tell the season of the 
year. The youthful frolic of the three 
waiting-maids is kept in due subser- 
vience by the presence of the duchess ; 
yet you perceive them to be teeming 
with pleasantries, and that they are of 
the number who sprinkled the knight 
with perfumed waters on his arrival; 
and who have since been engaged iu 
the wanton frolic of washing and 
sluicing his beard. The negro girl, 
less under restraint, or more wild in 
her native energies, (and, like all of 
her country, ever forward to shew 
their sense of enjoyment, with their 


® Cervantes died in the year 1616, and he writes that Don Quixote “lived not 


long ago.” 


+ This casket, which Titian 


has introduced with the portrait of bis own 


daughter, contributes to carry back our minds to the age and country of Cervantes, 


and is well thought of by Mr. Leslie. 
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teeth and their finery;) presumes to 
laugh outright, while the more pru 
dent and trammelled Spanish lasses, 
theuch not less internally animated 
with mirthtul emotion, must suppress 
their tittering. Meanwhile Vonna 
Rodriguez is quite the abstract idea of 
a Duenna, The spectator sees at a 
glance that she is the verv identical 
** Donna Redriguez de Grijalva” whom 
Sancho had previously atlronted, by 
requesting her attentions to his dearly 
beloved Dapple, and who had spurned 
at bim with **G» seek somewhere else 
for dadces to look atier your ass, you 
lolpoop; [ would have you te know 


. 


ae 


that ladies /7Ae me are pot used to such 
drudveries.” The vafled Duenna 
evidently retains this piqme in the 
picture: while the duchess herself 


dressed In white safin an 


erinime, 
and leaning with necligont ease on the 
printed volume ruxote's 


‘ 
} . ‘ j ! 
Adventures, is the most) lody-hke 


4 
f 


) : mr ANONIS suwrence, 
y: c . aia 
and the ladives of hi_h quality who 
ant 
are smiling around, must excuse us 
. . . ’ ) 


for thinki y¥:) she abounds with 
beauty, « uli ; by? «breeding . 
incl | 1} it . | S i etly i} 
( le ? > S ! Ss, as 
tee t) a ; hy Duenna 
WW | t! ( ’ r\ 
( { my f A. ; re 
i ed i _ l i- 
i t I i ) hf 
| i than 
OUP ew, 2 / ssn s 
’ 1» ty > . 
tir ; i ‘ l COT ! 
i t! ° t i). | ( liv . 
( a l ‘ with 
eau ana beprenity. ope nevet 
a i. a al 
GCSers 4 Ol blilboiit cehucwo- 
inan— 
‘ Wi hi OTe | Cash ¢ vif s‘’vCeC Ul Ss \ a 
Ob pride, 
We give R. FH. credit for thinking of 
this v re me DO J me ofthe firas- 
matis Pers maces nut qq! if come 
up to our imegmation of that te. 
doubted squire-errant; and pe:haps 
this may proceed from our fancy hav- 
heen | i fac ¢ pre d with 
Stotharad’ mon of hin. Who 
thet has 1 1 Q te, and seen 
{ L S 10 e he is sett Do 
for‘'h with his master i quest of ad- 


t } . QT lo 
ventures (of which there is an ele- 
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Heath), can divest himself of the Cer- 
vantic comicality of this far-famed 
squire : 

'} hetween the two 
squires is, that Leslie’s, with his fine: 
pressed against the side of his nose, 
is perhaps more knowingly signifi- 
cant:—-more selt-delighted at having 
duped his master—which is certainly 
germane to the pre-ent oceasion—th it 
must be allowed—while Stothard is 
more credme ons: but credulous Sane 
cho surely cucht to be, even to egre- 
ciousness ; for immed ately alter boust- 
tug of the imposition he had practised 
on his mister in the aflair of Dalci- 
neawsenchantment, he is easily per- 
suided by the duchess 


e difference 


, that the en. 
chantment was notwithstanding real. 
* Avo, my lady (he says) it must be 
quite contrary to what 1 weened, as 
your worship's cyrace We i} ol serves,”" 


tiowever, it may perhaps be agreed, 


that thi ious credulity which out 
old fi | Stothard has so happily Int 
of, bel s rather to the weneral che 
j ma) »y tian to iis ¢ p s- 
sion in the | nt instance. Let us 
. that )) expression ts not 

p dl to ei haracter. In cone 


tf ity sof mdeing how 

r tt is and « tto be the cee m 
ihe { Ci fi we do not 
| c . but to stimutat nd 

Lh lil, are © tii Ore 
Lidet Ir. | iat nas 
» 7 ce inv Cat loo IPs 
rkitve tiv ment which he has 

_ )) : pile passage is Sup- 
to proceed tvom the mouth of 

li, is as follows 

* Hirst and foremost, | must tell you, 
P loos on imy master, Don Quixote, to 
be no better in a downright mad- 
Inan. f{iouevh he will sometimes stum- 


| ol savings so quaint 
an’ so tightly put together, that the 
devil himee!? could not mend thems 


bat. in the main, | cannet beat it out 
of mv noddle, but that he is as mad 
iS i March Mure, Now, becaus | am 


SF Sane |.» enrs = 1.) } 
preity conude nt of Knowilne Dis bLNG 


site, whatever crotchets come into my 


crown, tho uel ihout cither bead or 
ta} tean | make them pass on bim 
spel, Such was the answer to 
his lerter, | another sham that IT put 
\ 1 him the other d 9 and «which 


is not in print vet, touching my lady 
HDulcinea’s enchaniment; for you 


must know—between von and me--she 


3 ¥ 
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is no more enchanted than the man in 
the moon,” 

We need only add of the execu- 
tion of this highly meritorious work, 
that it js penciled throughout with the 
utmost freedom, yet so much of fac- 
simile fidelity, is by a rare talent, blend- 
ed with this freedom, that a connois- 
seur may tell the country, and the very 
manufaeture of the porcelain, and trace 
thestyle of the Artist, who chased the 
silver frame of the mirror. The flow- 
ers* which are placed on the same 
table, and which form such elegant 
sweepy lines on the composition, have 
a corresponding botanical accuracy, 
yet all are effected witha spontaneous 
and unlaboured touch; and so are the 
various draperies; and in short, all 
else in the picture, on which we wish 
we could afford space to write more 
at large. 

No. 60. presents us with a large 
Picture of Love, taught by the Graces, 
painted by W. Hinton, R. A, 

* By whose clear voice sweet music was 

found, 
Before Amphion ever knew a sound.”?— 
DRAYTON 

There can be nodoubt that the “clear 
voice’ of some Grassini or Catalani 
of the primitive ages, disclosed ** sweet 

music” before the era of Amphion ; 
nevertheless these verses do not seem 
very relevant to the performance which 
is here under our notice, since neither 
of the three Graces who are engaged in 
the instruction of Cupid, appears to be 
singing to him. ‘They are, however, 
very beautifully painted: all of them 
and Aglaia, Euphrosyné, or Thalia, 
for whichsoever the black haired Grace 
may be intended, who is resting on 
her elbow, and who appears from the 
action of her right hand, to have fur- 
nished their little rosy pupil with the 
lyre, isa most fascinating creature— 
if creatures we may term these my- 
hological personages. 

As lovers of happiness, we can- 
not but lament that the classi- 
eal Eden, which is here become the 
school of Cupid, is not uninvaded by 
evil. A satyr is looking down from 
a rock, upon the innocent and _ poeti- 

eal pastime of Love and the Graces : 






the Island of Madeira. 
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his large ear is open, and his counte- 
nance malignant. Of this we can 
understand the allegorical meaning. 
But why is a Cameleon introduced 
near the foreground, turning his nose, 
and his attention apparently towards 
the music ? [Weare too unlearned here 
to do more than point to -the fact.] 
And why is Cupid's quiver entirely 
eiupty on the present occasion ? Is it 
to intimate that his preceptresses are 
safe? Alas! can those who teach love 
boast of such safety? Or does the 
painter intend to inform us, that 
till the little urchin has learned music, 
he is without shafts? Surely this 
would be a compliment to our sense 
of hearing, at the expense of our eyes. 
We must leave these points for the 
reader, or the artist, to determine. 

The draperies of the Graces are 
castand coloured, with considerable 
academical skill: their forms are ably 
drawn, and their complexions of a 
fine healthy hue, as if invigorated by 
their hand in hand dancing, and the 
various cheerful ‘and elegant exer- 
cises of “ hearteasing mirth’? and her 
inseparable sisters. ‘There is nothing 
of that over refined, or superinduced 
delicacy about them, which endan- 
cers the loss of grace in its own ex- 
cess: that isto say, in affectation, 
May we venture to add a suggestion, 
that the flesh tint of the little Deity, as 
compared with that of the sister 
eraces, would have accorded better with 
the descriptions of the poets, and have 
been no worse as a picture ; (but the 
contrary), had it been a little more 
rosy. 

But where is the classical mythology 
and poetry which we have been ac- 
customed to see displayed on these 
walls from the pencil of Howarp ?— 
Alas! we do not press him with the 
question. PATRONAGE should an- 
swer it: but would find a difficulty in 
answering it honestly; or between 
honesty and honour, would be driven 
on the horns of a dilemma. Any 
thing but poetry and mythology 
seems now to engage the talents of 
Mr. Howard. A girl—not a Bac- 


chante—gathering grapes; or a squir- 
rel-race in Knowle-park, are not be- 


® We believe an exotic which had then been recently introduced into Spain, from 
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neath his present attention. How 
ever, it requires no great depth of 
observation to guess the omphale that 
has dissuaded him from his classic 
labours to this graphic distaff; and, 
while we hope he will find a favour- 
able time to resume the former, we 
are free to state, that, in our mind 
he descends from the historic throne 
—especially to portraiture—without 
the least indignity. 

We shall say a word or two of his 
study in HKnowle-park, Kent, No. 
315, which consists chiefly of an old 
beech tree, with a silvery bole and 
gnarled roots, whose foliage is fea- 
thering down toward a darkly over- 
shadowed pool, of which the still- 
ness is scarcely broken by a solitary 
muvor-cock. Squirrels, as we happen to 
know, are numerous in these grounds, 
and three of them are represented in 
the act of chacing each other up the 
principal tree: a local incident which 
we doubt not the painter saw as he sat 
quietly, and unseen by the squirrels, at 
his sketch-book. The masses of fo- 
liage of this beech-tree are rather too 
generally flat and horizontal, which 
confers adegree of formality on this 
portion of the picture; but the bright 
bole comes off the overshadowed 
hollow with excellent etlect, as does 
the well-painted rootage and bark ; 
while a peep between the branches 
prettily discloses part of the ducal 
mansion at a distance. 

His Portrait of a Young Lady in 
the Florentine Costume of 1500 (No. 
(107), is much to be admired for a 
certain Leonardo-like purity of taste 
and style, which is more particularly 
observable about the head and hand 
of the young lady, and in the sky; 
but the picture is peculiar and ori- 
ginal throughout. As the artist has 
dressed his figure in a costume of 
more than three centuries old, so, in 
the treatment of this subject, he has 
taken leave of all modern modes of 
portrait painting, however fashion- 
able and fascinating some of them may 
be. Hence the lady (whose name we 
cannot have the pleasure of imparting) 
appears in the great room of Somerset 
House, with much of the effect of a 
hermit in polished society: but this 
very loneliness and simplicity (unless 
we are much mistaken) enforced as 
it is with homogeneous skill, will not 
fail to attract favourable notice. 

The face of this lady is represented 


nearly in front, and is almost surround- 
ed by dark hair, which a slender gold 
chain, having an emerald in front, 
binds over her ample forehead. She 
holds a fan of peacock’s and other 
feathers, ina hand, which the specta- 
tor will find well worthy of his best 
attention, since it is drawn and co- 
loured with a degree of delicacy 
which has rarely if ever been exceed- 
ed. The dress, which is of that kind 
of red which anciently was called the 
‘Tyrian purple, with green ribbands 
depending from the shoulders, has a 
certain grave and very agreeable 
richness. ‘The whole picture is a re- 
finement on the best works of Da 
Vinci,though without his paleness; and 
requires nothing but that the painter 
should be dead and buried a few cen- 
turies to be valued accordingly. 

Immediately beside this admirable 
work of Mr. Howard's, hangs a cir- 
cular picture (inclosed in a square) of 
the two beautiful chz/dren of Charles 
B. Calmady, Esq. with sparkling 
eves, rosy cheeks, and full of the joy- 
ous hilarity which belongs to their 
season of life. It isnambered 99, and 
is from the pencil of Str THomas 
LAWRENCE, I’.R.A, 

But Hannibal thought the sophist 
ridiculous who had undertaken to de- 
liver an oration in praise of Hercules ; 
and, as we do not wish to run the ha- 
zard of placing ourselves ina similar 
predicament, we shall only add here, 
that to finely-drawn forms is united 
a florid display of colour, in rich har- 
mony with that redundancy of ani- 
mation and luxuriancy of enjoyment 
which are the proper concomitants of 
such pictures as the present. ‘There 
is a sort of judicious counter-point in 
hanging it beside the Florentine lady, 
since these performances bear the 
same sort of mutually advantageous 
reference to each other, which the 
more chaste, early, and simple Gothic 
architecture, does to the florid and or- 
namental style of a later period. 

Mr. G. Hayter'’s Portraits of 
Lady Anne Coke and her Son, isa 
clever picture: superior to his former 
portraits in oil, and of large dimen- 
sions—but still considerably inferior 
to his miniatures. We have not the 
honour of knowing Lady Anne, but 
we hear it said that the present is an 
excellent likeness of her, and there is 
something at once lady-like and mo- 
therly in her action, at least as far 








Frive 


as concerns the upper part of her 
figure: she holds the chid at some 
distance from her bosom, m ordei 
that she may affect it with the sudden 
pleasure of being caught back again” 
aaa nurses frequently co, with great 
delight to the Iti le aatling 

As far downward as the | vy s waist, 
her figure is carefully drawn; but 
lower than this—where the eye ac- 
customed to good painting, end well- 
cast draperies, gets among her profu- 
sion of white rebes of no pardculsr 
texti're, it would be vlad to perceive 
a little more of the difference between 
the tori of a lady's b dy and that of 
a well-stuffed pillow. Our critical 
duty obliges us to notice too, that 
there is something of imbecil ty 
observable in the manner of setting 
on the head of the iniant: its 1 
arm is rather too large for 1 
and its lower limbs have the same 
fect, both as poanpem | with its own 
chest at ad shoul ind the slen der 
arm of the lady, wh ich comes ne rly 
in contact with them. It would hardly 
be fair to compare this little b y—at 
least not too pearly—with that of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence in No. 99, because 
it is more infantile, but still he would 
have adinitted with advantage of a 
litile more liveliness. 

Mr. G. H. has introduced an orna- 
nented fountain: a novel, and no im- 
proper, accompaniment, certainly, to 


personages of high rani 


UG- 


lde US, 


*? 
“Who in trim gardens take their plea- 
sure,”? 
But we can scarcely term it a brilliant 
thought, however, its waters sparkle in 
the sun-beams, because it reminds us 
o!, without presenting us with, the 
poetical analogy of a fresh fountain, 
spontaneously bubbling up, or gush- 
ing forth where it was little expected, 
w hich would have told almost as well 
in painting, as it has in fact, and would 
pr »bably have been perceived by all 
to be pertinently illustrative of the 
natrimonial predicament of the hearty 
‘id agricultural patriot, to whom, 
with his handsome and amiable lady, 
we wish long life and felicity ; 
“* And may their sons’ sons to the end of 
the chapter, 
Allcome to be Coes in their turn.” 
Mr. G, Hayter's page (No. 2S), in 
his rich dress of white satin and gold, 
and his crimson mantle, we like bet. 
ter, as a work of art, on the whole: 
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but here also we discover a want of just 
proportion b.tween the several parts. 
‘The feet, and the only 
the spectator Can see, 
to a more than 
emallness, 


v hand which 
are pared down 
feminine degrce ef 
Glance but your eye, gen- 
tle : ader, toward the tk ut ot | hill: 

Lord Atches (another of the royal 
pares nate but the fret of a boy; 
or towards the hands and tert of Hil- 
ton’s Graces (in the uext piciure), 
though but those of women, and draw 

essary compar! 
self. ‘This work 


the ne ous for your- 


isentitied, Portrait 


of the R oht Hon. tie EarlofS rrey 
in his Robes, as first Page to his 


Majesty George the 


Coronation. 


Fourth, at his 
No, 75 isa charning Portrait of a 
Lady of Fashion, by Sin Wititam 
Beecuny, R.A. She is richly dress- 
ed in white satin, with a purple imaa- 
tie embroidered witha gol len border of 
Greek honeysuckle. tler abundance 
of dark hair is coronetted.with much 
grace, aud her aspect amiable and en- 
gauging. We would veuture a gucss 
that it is Lady Owen, were we not 
apprehensive of giving umlrage, and 
were we not mysteriously forbidden 
by circumstances: even the viclet co- 
lours in which she has attired herself, 
would seem to enjoin us to silence, 


*° The violet is 
For it conera 


M nde a7] 2 
ls itself,?? 


But we have no doubt that some day 
or other the truth will appear. 

0. 17, Portrait of Dr. 
from the pencil of TT. Uwins, 
likeness of an excellent physician, 
painted by his brother—auother un- 
willing renegade, as we suspect, from 
the page of history.—And here we 
must take leave of the portraits for 
the present, however reluctantly, for 
the want of more space. 

The Cherry-seller—a_ Scene at 
Turvey in Bedfordshire, oy Ww. 
CoLu INS, R.A. (No. 20), is a delight- 
ful pastoral scene of Englisi rural hap- 
piness ; wherein we are presented with 
cottages, the very old-fashioned win- 
dows and wooden pinnacles of which 
speak of primitive comfort. ‘They are 
embowered in trees, and their gardens 
decorated with roses, hollyhocks, and 
fruit bushes in profusion. From the 
porch of one of these cottages a happy 
group of children have coine forth to 
purchase cherries; with cheeks which 
may vie in colour with that exhilirating 


-s INO 
wins 


, 


isa good 
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fruit. ‘The bearer of the cherries isa pic- 
turesque panniered donkey: the mer- 
chaut who is weighiug them out, a sil. 
very-haired oldman, ‘The beli-tower of 
the village chureh is seen in the hack- 
ground, It seems the very heyday of 
the season of syivan en} joyment, when 
nature is pouring forth he r abund: ince, 
aud the very view of the picture—as 
the sony SAV o— 


*¢ ___gives a summer to the mind 3” 


so entircly is it pervaded by that sen- 
timent of Aome comfort, which con- 
stitutes the ideal be ‘auty of a country 
life. 

The picture is coloured with a degree 
of richness correspondent te its sub- 
ject. ‘| he embows rins trees oversh le 
dow a cor:iderab!e portion of the vil- 
Jage scenery, and the lizht steals in 
with Rembr andtesque effect upon the 
principal grou», from which it is art- 
fully led off by an old garden gate 
and palings. 

No, 269, Portraits of the C/ rdire n 
of H. Rice, Esq. by the same artist, 
isa picture of a character homogene- 
ous with that which we have just 
passed, and treated with similar abi- 
lity. The children are in rustic 
dresses, and are feeding rabbits ina 
sort of cottage homestcad, near the 
bowery gate of a garden; anda Aw its 
turesque well, ove rhe ng w ith trees, 1s 
on the right hand, It is a ric hi y 
toned picture, wherein the innocent 
occupation of two children is agree- 
ably blended with a sentiment of 
rural and domestic comfort. 

Near the above oe s Pandora, 

capital work by W. Evry. Pandora, 
the heath« n Ere ye ing been formed 
by Vulcanasa state ep and animated 
by the Gods, ts crowned by the Sea- 
sons with a Garland of f ‘lowers. 
“ To deck her brows, the fair-tressed sea- 
sons bring 
A garland breathing all the sweets of 
spring.” Evton’s HEstop. 


This subject is wisely chosen, being 


eminently suited to the talents of an 
artist whose professioual existence ap- 
pears to reside in splendour of colour 
and exquisite beauty of form. The 
former of these be witching qualities 
here sparkles in its voluptuous inten- 
sity, like a cluster of precious stones 
displayed by more than the utmost 
ait of the jowenen, to set off each other 
to advantage, Even the murky grey 
which flo als behind Pandora and 
some of the Seasons, and which we 
must suppose to have proceeded from 
the forge of Vulcan, serves as a foil, 
and encreases the lustre of this bril- 
liant dis} lay. 

Vule: an h is pl iced his statue ona 
fluted and circular pedestal, as we 
dimly perceive through the clouds 
that are floating around it. It has 
just been animated; and the heavenly 
infusion of soul is beaming forth from 
the eyes of Pandora: the Seasons 
are on the wing with that tlowery 
garland which soon must tade; and 
Mercury is descending with the fatal 
casket of buman woe, which alas! 
must remain jor ever. Cupid mean- 
while—an adolescent youth—and 
surely the loveliest of immortal boys 
sti inds near his mother, and is jearn- 
ing his art of mortal mischief from 
the whisperings of the goddess of love. 

Between the transcendant charms 
of Venus and these of Pandora—if 
earthly critic might presume to make 
election without incurring the = re- 
proach of high treason to the goddess 
—we fear our Awran nature would 
incline us to the latter. The general 
forms of both are supremely beautiful, 
but there are certain exquisite flesh 
tints about the Losom of Pandora of 
magic delicacy, faintly partaking ot 
the cerulean light re flected from above, 
which perhaps have never been sur- 
passed in painting. Really, if- Mr. 
Etty goes on thus, Italy, and even 
Greece, must come to England to 
study the beautiful in art. 

And now we must take a turn iu 


THE GALLERY OF ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNS. 


On entering the library, where 
the Architectural designs of the season 
arevery properly exhibited together, the 
first thing that presents itselt to a criti- 
cal observer, is the novel circumstance 
of one of those designs, (for a new 


church) being a cork model rested on 
a table in the centre of the apartment ; 
which strikes us as a very eligible 
mode of shewing at one view, the 
whole of what an architect intends to 
execute upon any given occasion— 
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attended with more trouble, as we 
should conceive, to the artist, but far 
preferable, in our estimation, to his 
plans, elevations, and sections, as 
usually delineated upon paper. 

We will return to this model anon. 
We were desirous of seeing the de- 
signs for those suspended edifices in 
Olid Palace-yard, which have been 
the subject of so much ill-placed and 
ill-principled comment in Gotham :— 
and felt considerable disappointment 
at not finding them here. But stop! 
there should be a sort of an exception 
in No. 965, View of a Design—an 
odd mode of expression this—but we 
will not stand upon trifles. View of 
a Design for his Majesty's Entrance 
into the House of Yords, erected 
between the 38d October 1823, and 
the 29th January 1824. We cannot 
tell whether there be any mistake in 
the catalogue here: but upon referring 
to the said design, we found it to 
consist of ten slight views cf interiors 
of state apartments and passages, 
where we expected to meet a drawing 
of that anomalous sort of Gothic 
excrescence, with its mysterieuse 
windows projecting into Palace-yard, 
nearly opposite to the residence of 
Mr. Banks. It is of the latter, 
commonly termed the king’s new en- 
trance, that we would add a few words, 

This trifling bit of Gothic building, 
is a redundance certain! y, devised and 
ordered in all probability by some 
courtly flatterer, and not a thing that 
a sensible architect wo ld of his own 
mind, have set about, especially if an 
Englishman; seeing that the House 
of Lords was better without it, and 
knowing that Alfred sought other and 
wiser means of distinctiun than are to 
be derived fiom separate entrances, 
and was well content to enter his 
Parliament at the same docr with his 
nobles. 

The particularity of dates with 
which this petty erection is an- 
nounced in the catalogue to have 
been carried into eflect, helps us 
materially towards the conclusion at 
which we have arrived with regard to 
the cause of this royal and separate 
entrance tothe House of Lords. The 
specified shortness of time would not 
seem to apply to those ten interior 
views, which we suspect to be a mis- 
nomer. And Mr. Soane, we think, 
must always have regretted the com- 
snission. Indeed, we cannot look at 
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from the north-east corner. 





his designs for the Bank of England, 
and think otherwise. 

No. 838, View of the Bank of 
England from the north-west corner : 
No. 873, View of the Bank of Eng- 
land from the west corner: and No. 
884, View of the Bank of England 
All by 
J Soane, R.A. This Bank, as we 
term it, has long since received the 
stamp of public approbation, and 
upon the soundest of architectural 
principles, namely, that of being 
Suited to the purposes for which it 
was erected. It is no uncommon 
thing for a gentleman’s house to look 
like a Grecian temple, or a Gothic 
church, according as the daste (or 
want of taste) of the proprietor or his 
architect has inclined him: but the 
Bank of ENGLAND looks like what 
it is, namely, the Zreasury of a great 
commercial metropolis. All its pecu- 
liarities tend to denote this purpose ; 
nor can any reflecting observer easily 
mistake it for aught else. 

By the way, we heartily quarrel 
with that same metaphorical expres- 
sion Bank, notwithstanding that it 
has somehow become so thoroughly 
incorporated with our mercantile 
language that the Holy Alliance itself 
could not suppress or alter it. Re- 
servoir would express better what is 
meant, if a metaphor must be used : 
but the place is in fact, and apart 
from all metaphor, (and merchants, 
as such, should have little to do with 
any figures save and except the nine 
numerals) a Treasury. ‘To explain 
this was necessary to a clear under- 
standing of our meaning, while we 
maintain that the present edifice is 
well suited to its purpose; for, con- 
sidering the given space, and given 
shape of the ground on which it 
stands, this building has evidently the 
fitting characteristics of a depository 
of treasure. Its few points of privi- 
leged access are obvious, and have an 
air of nobleness ; every where else it 
is close and inaccessible as a fortress, 
yet, in no other respect resembles it a 
military edifice, or a rel'gious one— 
its style of decoration being at once 
civil, rich, durable, and therefore 
highly appropriate: nor can Mr. 
say it is “lke a pepper-box;" or 
ask whether it is 
“ Beeotian;” or Mr. remark that 
“it resembles a flat candlestick with 
an extinguisher upon it.” 
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As these Gothamites of exalted 
rank (and University education for- 
sooth—as Mr. Cobbett would say) 
appear to be so fond of kitchen meta- 
phors, we fear Mr. T. GANDy's ex- 
cellent design, (No. 970,) which he 
terms “ 4 rough cork model of a 
design fora Church, from the sketch 
by Mr. J. Gandy, Associate,” will 
stand but a poor chance among them. 
Alas! since his church has a gently- 
sloping roof, ard is ed/¢ptica/ in form, 
what higher commendation can he 
hope for, than to have it compared to 
a tea-tray, or a twelfth cake ? 

Really, ¢ natlemen of Gotham,—for 
you are entitled to an apostrophe 
here. —If critical attention towards 
architecture, or any other works of 
fiue art, made part of your college 
education, which 2¢ does not, for we 
believe you have no professors at any 
of the British universities, of any arts 
suve those ot logic, poetry, and music. 
If, in the face of your constituents, 
you could dare to brave the incon- 
sistency of blaming that conduct ina 
high magisterial quarter in the morn- 
ing, which in the evening you are so 
prone to imitate. If our public 
architects have no right to more 
respect from you, than to be held 
subject to such baiting as we have 
recently read of; and obnoxious io 
such undigested crudities as may pers 
chance arise on your critical stomachs, 
after contemplating unfinished works. 
Still, what is due to the dignity of 
Gotham, and to your own sense of 


justice and self respect, one would 


think, should withhold you from 
comparisons at once vulgar, invidious, 
degrading, and much beneath the 
dignity of legislatorial sense and im- 
partiality. Such conduct in public 
men, speaking from a privileged situa- 
tion, appears to us to be so paltry and 
so defective in principle, so pitiable, 
in short, that it really seems almost 


*“* Rank cowardice to give the stroke,” 


(as Churchill says) or to think of 
using our extinguisher in its turn. 
Would any man above a mere dema- 
gogue, of kitchen habits, addressing a 
vulgar populace for some temporary 
purpose, bemean himself by calling 
simple mathematical forms by any 
degrading terms? A cylinder, for 
example, when surmounted by a 
cupola, “a pepper-boxr,” and when 
surmounted by a conical spire, “a 
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flat candlestick with an extinguisher 
«pon it?’ Would any gentleman, 
intending to speak fairly, designate an 
architectural form so generally ad- 
inired as that of the Sybil’s temple, 
when surmounted by a fluted conical 
spire, in terms sO ignominious as the 
above? There is no doubt that 
any pure and simple geometrical 
figure might thus be made to encoun- 
ter the semblance of ridicule and de- 
terioration, if slander, or ignorance, or 
bad taste, should be so disposed to 
chuckle; for many trifling and trum- 
pery matters have been shaped in the 
forms of the pyramids themselves, 
and certain cavillers have sought to 
scoff the Hcly Trinity, by calling its 
mathematical emblem, “a three-cor- 
nered thing.” 

Snuff me those candles, Mr. Editor ; 
and let not those privileged Goth- 
amites, who are so ready to join in 
blaming a certain nobleman of the 
highest rank for availing himself of 
his lofty station, to accomplish a sup- 
posed unfair and wncalled-for purpose, 
virtually imitate that which they pub- 
licly reprehend. Neither let them 
imagine that Mr, Nash, the architect, 
is at our anonymous elbow here; or 
that we have written with any especial 
purpose of upholding his new church. 
There are teatures in that church 
which we dislike: but the fluted 
conical spire, supported by a circle of 
beautiful columns resting on a round 
tower, are not those features. We 
dislike the square aperture in the 
round tower, because of its dissonance. 
‘The principal architects of antiquity, 
we believe, made it a rule not to tor- 
ment attention with its novel freaks, 
like some of the moderns, The 
moderns seem too studious of novelty, 
which leads to unprincipled variety 
and false refinement: the ancients telt 
the charms of simplicity, and of that 
decorum, (a strictly architectural term) 
and consonance, which produces unity : 
from them Cervantes learned that 
‘‘the pleasure which strikes the soul 
must be derived from the beauty and 
congruity it sees or conceives in those 
things which the sight and imagina- 
tion set before it;” and that “nothing 
in itself incongruous can give us any 
real satisfaction.” It was tor the sake 
of preserving harmony or congruity 
of parts, that they placed arched doors 
anc windows in round towers, as the 
Coliseum and various other remains 
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Fine 
of antiquity are ready to attest; and 
they reserved their square apertures 
for rectangular buildings. ‘That end- 
less variety of which Mr. Nash seems 
so very studious, was ever avoided by 
them, as rather calculated to bewilder, 
than to gratify tasteful attention, 

But we dislike still more, and for 
kindred reasons, the manner in which 
this round tower is attached to the body 
of the church, which is a mo:e impor- 
tant matter. It has all the appearance 
of a miserable architectural make-shiit. 
There have been, and there still are, 
architectural critics who hold that the 
bell-towers and steeples of churches 
are useless excrescences; and the in- 
stances in which they deform the 
buildings to which they are attached, 
are numerous. The late Lord ‘Thurlow 
thought that the devotion of good 
Christians would and ought to induce 
them to go to church, without being 
rung there. The more ancient reli- 
gions had no such tink hug antecedent 
to divine service; and a few strokes 
on a gong is found to be sufiicient 
summons tor the votaries of Mahomet. 
But if bell-towers and steeples must 
be held to be indispensable parts of 
Vrotestant churches, let us pray ol the 
church builders to let them stand, as 
in the instance of St. Mark’s at Venice, 
and as Mr. ‘TY. GANDY iniorms us 
they originally did the primitive 
churches—that is to say, detached 
trom the edifices themselves. 

Concerning Mr. Nash’s church and 
his premature critics ma ceitain 
sembly, we confess here a ie 
somewhat akin to that of soldiers, 
who, impelled by duty, are obliged to 
pursue an enemy through a quagmire. 
in following the track of the Goth- 
amites, we detect ourselves in the fact 
of criticising, like them, unfinished 
works, which may be so moditied or 
altered in the course of a short time, 
as to render our remarks almost as 
urelevant as theirs. In entering our 
caveat, we are not insensible that we 
run the hazard of a non-suit. Even 
now, recent appearances seem to indi- 
cate that the unseemly junction of the 
tower and the nave, will finally re- 
main but in a modified manner and 
inferior degree, It will, however, still 
be liable to the principal objection 
that we entertain against steepled 
churches in general, as a species of 
un-holy Wedlock,(although the chutch 
itself be its object) where a tall and 


as- 


ling 
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aspiring form is awkwardly, and 
somewhat ridiculously united to a 
short and squabby one, But since 
this is merely architectural matrimony, 
we do not consider it to come under 
the well known scriptural inhibition. 
Those forms which builders merely 
have joined, men may surely put 
asunder: especially such men as the 
Messrs. Gandy. 
Mr. Gandy’s eliptical church, No 
970, is simple; suited to its devo- 
tional purposes ; its parts, when taken 
severally, are decorous and proper 5 
and it is impressively grand in the 
aggregate. It is far better without the 
tower. Indeed we have no concep- 
tion how a tower or steeple of any 
kind, could be joined to it, without 
utterly destroying that symmetrical 
arrangement w hich we admire in this 
model. And the tower which our 
architect has placed at some distance, 
also looks better from standing alone, 
We shall add the artist’s own account 
(as we find it in the academy cata- 
logue) of this beautiful model, which 
is much to the purpose, excepting that 
he should not talk about the “ aper of 
a pillar.” 4 rongh cork model of a 
design for a church. from the sketch 
by Mr. J. Ganny, A. This idea 
separates the steepled tower from the 
body of the edifice, a custom of the 
primitive churches, The porch has 
(wo columns, a mystic symbol accord- 
ing to Zs sebius. Also vide descrip- 
tion the temple of Solomon in 
] Kine , Chap. vii. verse 21., Fellet- 
pandus and other duthore, The 
fianks are adorned with pedestal 
buttments, to sustain statues of an- 
wels, saints, or benefactors, for er- 
amples of religious devotion : 
cerample still remaining tin many 
Christian cathedrals, as the prior 
hermits, (who were aflerwards ca- 
none? ed) trequently inhabited the 
apex of a pillar . * The north gate 
leads to the Necropolis. or field for 
the dead, to be planted with 
irre ns.” 
We are much delighted with the 
classic grandeur of a sepia drawing, 
No. 868, entitled A Sketch of Athens, 


an 


ever- 


as ar MAY hace been in the dime of 
the Anionines. The principal fea- 


tures from omen taken on the 
spot in 1811, dy C. R. CocKERELL. 
‘the spectator who h: ame ns not to be 
also a traveller, and who has’ not had 
the happiness of visiting that noblest 


fine 


of cities—that Jerusalem of art and 
philosophy, wall yet recollect, from 
Stuart's Athens, and from the publi- 
cations of the Dilletante Saciety, (both 
of which, we presume, all persons of 
architectural taste to have seen, at 
least)—they will recollect, we say, the 
relative situations of the temple of 
Jupiter Olympus, tower of the winds, 
lanthorn. of Demosthenes, arch of 
Adrian, and other Athenian remains ; 
and will here see those edifices restored 
to their pristine states—the Acropolis 
majestically crested with its parthenon 
and colossal statue of Minerva, rising 
above. and beyond the rest. In the 
present drawing the intervals between 
these, are filled up with buildings of 
correspondiug magnificence, so as to 
convey an adequate idea of this first of 
Grecian cities, and most highly fa- 
voured seat of science and the arts, 
The sky is composed, and the chiaro 
scuro is contrived to suit the scene. 
The spectator is supposed to stand 
without the walls of the city, in a 
suburb where olive trees are growing, 
and are interspersed with altars and 
sculptured votive offerings. Probably 
the fore-ground may be meant for the 
gardens of Academus; for a philo- 
sopher is here seen towards the right 
hand end of the picture, discoursing 
to a circle of disciples. 

Throughout this performance there 
is nothing overcharged or fictitious , 
no romantic flights of the pencil; not 
a shadow of meretricious allurement ; 
nothing that is not dear to philosophy 
and the muses, It conveys more than 
any thing we have yet beheld, the 
beau ideal of a grand metropolis dis- 
tinguished for arts and learning ; and 
being, as it was, the very first city in 
these respects which the world ever 
contained, the matter of poetry, is, 
by adequate skill on the part of the 
artist, happily combined with the 
matter of fact. 

People will naturally compare this 
performance of Mr. Cockerell’s, though 
it is hardly fair, with another drawing 
in the same room, entitled, An 7deal 
restoration of Athens, made from 
the existing remains of the temples 
and other buildings, in the year 1819, 
and from the description of Pau- 
sanias. A sketch for a larger draw- 
ing presenting a south-west view of 
the Acropolis gnd part of the lower 
city, as seen from the Museum Hill, 
by. W. inwoop. We say it is 
” BE. M. June, 18%. 
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hardly fair, because this Jatter is evi- 
dently an untinished—or rather only 
a partially finished drawing, and not 
properly ‘ta sketch.” Yet, on th 

other hand, it may be asked, why di 

Mr. lnwood exhibit an unfinished per- 
formance? Why had he not more 
respect for the public, and for bim- 
self? No man should Jeap on a 
pedestal but who is prepared to be 
looked at. 

The city is here seen from a different 
station, and does by no means convey 
the same idea of vastness and gran- 
deur: here are, however, a theatre and 
an amphitheatre, which do not appear 
in Mr. Cockerell’s view, and which 
are indispensable to a complete idea 
of the Athens of Adschylus and Aris- 
tophanes, 

But Mr. Inwood shews what he can 
do in regard to careful finishing, in 
No. 888, dn ideal restoration of the 
Erectheum, made from an examina- 
tion of the existing remains of the 
temple in the year 1819, and from 
the description of Pausanius and 
other authors. The north-west view 
presents itself to the spectator on 
the left, on entering the Propylea, 
This performance is thoroughly studied, 
and elaborately and tastefully exe- 
cuted. Any connoisseur in architec- 
ture, by comparing it with the high| 
ornamented church built by this artist 
in the New Road, may see no inapt 
confirmation of our already-expressed 
Opinion, that belfries and steeple- 
towers are little better than architec- 
tural excrescences. What a mere 
wart is placed above the Bedford street 
peciment of Inigo Jones’s church of 
St. Paul, and how much better is this 
same Erectheum without the St. Pan- 
eras steeple. 

Mr. J. GaNDY’s Geometrical ele- 
vation of part of one of the fronts 
of an idea,—¥ronts of an idea? My, 
Giandy ; but we must take these mat. 
ters as we find them—* of ove of the 


fronts of an idea for an imperial 


palace for the sovereigns of the 
British emptre, estimated to be built 
inten years, at £300,000. per an- 
num!’* &c.*&e. (for we baye not 
room for the remainder of this long 
description, and for the poetry that is 
appended to it)—is grand and ori- 
ginal, as are all the designs which, 
from year to year, we have seen swith 
so much admiration, of this -ighly- 
gifted architect. But eae 
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millions of money proposed to be ex- 
pended on a single edifice, while so 
many things are left undone that 
ought to be done, both in Ireland and 
England, and that might be done with 
Jess than this enormous sum, “ should 
make us pause”—and docs make us 
pause with our critique. 

There are better ways by which a 
king of England may distinguish him- 
self in the course of the next ten years, 
than by building a palace at the esé?- 
mated expense of three millions ster- 
ling! and which would probably cost 
still more than that sum to furnish it 
in a style of corresponding magnifi- 
cence. At present we shall only add, 
that we cannot bring ourselves to ne 
pleased with the turgid style in which 
this work is publicly announced. 
“« Imperial palace!” “ British Eim- 
pire!’ Every correct thinker and 
writer know that this is not an em- 
pire, but a kingdom, of which the 
sovereignty isin the people. Really, 
one would incline to think that Mr. 
Gandy*s pompous description was 
written by the awkward flattcrers and 
puffers(and legzs/ators forsooth) whom 
we alluded to in our number for April, 
and who draw up the public papers of 
the Society of British Artists in Suffolk 
street, which are quite in this inflated 
and erroneous strain. 

But hey day! what do we see 
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mounted up above this palace? The 
interior of Craven Cottage, built by 
the late Walsh Porter: painted for 
Willam Dobree, Esq., by G. Gar- 
RARD, A. (No. 847.) That is to'say, 
for the present proprietor, Mr. Dobree 
the respectable pawnbroker, whom 
the late Major Hanger was wont to 
call his friend Dobree, to whom he 
handed a few silver forks and spoons, 
when a little ready cush was wanting. 
And this cottage contains a spacious 
saloon, or ball-room, fitted up in'a 
kind of bastard oriental style—if style 
it might be called,—and paved with 
marble triangles and octagons of va- 
rious colours, whereon figures are re- 
presented as dancing. ‘Truly, “ friend 
Dobree,” thy cottage attords no inapt 
illustration of a passage in Porson’s 
celebrated yeu d'esprit, which is en- 
titled ** The Devil's Walk.” It seems 
“ A cottage witha double coach-house, 
A cottuge of gentility ; 
To please the devil, for his darling vice, 
Is pride that apes humility.” 
This aping, however, was probably 
entirely Mr. Walsh Porter's, for we 
do not suppose that he éuz/¢ this pa- 
lace-cottage for Mr. Dobree, or that 
the furniture and decorations were 
selected from that gentleman's reposi- 
tory of pledges, notwithstanding that 
they certainly have somewhat of that 
appearance, 
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KING’S THEATRE. 


A Concert was performed at this 
Theatre en Whitsun Eve, under the 
direction of Mr. Cutler, Mus. Bac, 
Oxon. as appears from the superb 
characters of the bills. We should 
rather refrain from noticing this per- 
formance, were it not that Mr. Cutler, 
we infer from the bills, projects con- 
ducting Oratorios at a future season, 
This being the case, we conceive that 
a few hints may not be unserviceable 
to this gentleman. The name of Cut- 
ler, as a composer, does not happen to 
be familiar to our ears; and, yet, we 
must suppose, that Mr. C. has attained 
to some eminence in his art, for out of 
nineteen pieces of music, selected for 
the entertainment of the public, no less 
thanseven were Mr. Cutler's composi- 
tions. In the course of the night, there 
were three pieces of Mozart, and seven 


of Cutler, one picce of Rossini. seven 
of Cutler, three compositions of Handel 
more than ied by Mr. Cutler's 
performances, Mr, Cutler certainly 
outnumbered the great masters, and 
we cannot but suspect that he has an 
extraordinary relish for hisown music. 
In the first part, a duet of Steilbelt, for 
the harp and piano-forte, of most a- 
larming length, was performed by 
Messrs. Chatterton and Cutler. In 
our experience of Concerts, we remem- 
ber no trial of patience equal to this; 
the duet was possibly a very good es- 
son, but we can hardly take upon our- 
selves to pronounce on its merits, as 
the sound of the piano was almost lost 
in the vast space of the house, and we 
heard only occasionally, a rumbling 
wooden sound, which indicated that 
Mr. Cutler was engaged in active oper- 
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ation on the instrument; the harp 
made itself heard, so that we had ex- 
actly half the duet, and a suspicion 
that Mr. Cutler was duly executing the 
other half. This lasted a long half 
hour, amidst the sort of tumult that 
might be expected. Mr. Cutler must 
have perceived that this sort of duet 
did not please the taste of the house, 
and he would have done wisely to have 
ceded to the public wish, Lut he per- 
sisted with great method—some might 
be disposed to call it obstinacy—to 
play the piece through, even to the last 
note. It is not by this system Mr. C. 
can hope to succeed in making his in- 
tended performances popular. An 
Exercise for a Bachelor's Degree, 
by Mr. Cutler, was also a very tedious, 
and uninteresting perfotmance. Ma- 
dame Pasta, Miss Stephens, and Bra- 
ham, were the principal vocalists of 
the night. 

Their sable Majesties of the Sand- 
wich Isles paid the Italian Opera a 
visit. The centre box of the third tier 
was prepared tor their reception, and 
their presence was looked for with 
considerable impatience by a very 
crowded audievce. They, however, 
adopting the custom of some of our 
first-rate fashionables, did not make 
their appearance until the termination 
of the first act of Rossini’s opera of 
Tancredi, They were received with 
plaudits by the company, which were 
answered, on the part of His Majesty 
and his Royal bride, by obeisances 
that did not at all savour of the mau- 
vaise honte. The King’s manner of 
returning the compliment of the audi- 
ence was paiticularly easy and unem- 
barrassed. He, and we believe his 
Treasurer, were plainly dressed in black 
coats and white waistcoats. The 
Queen was attired in white muslin, 
the upper part of the arm ornamented 
by puffs of a light crimson colour. 
Round the neck and breast, she wore a 
handsome, crimson shawl, fitted tightly 
to the person. Her head-dress con- 
sisted of a wreath of artificial flowers, 
entertwined with ornaments of silver, 
or of silver foil. The lady of the Trea- 
surer was dressed nearly in the same 
style. The covering for the head 
formed the most striking difference. 
It consisted of a muslin cap, in the 


manufacture of which white and pink 
alternately prevailed. The Royal 

rty paid great attention to the per- 
ormance, but more particularly to the 
graceful motions on feats of agility 
which were exhibited by the ballet 
corps. These appeared to excite a 
pleasing astonishment in the minds of 
the Royal party, and during this por- 
tion of the entertainments, an animated 
conversation seemed to be kept up 
between them. Their attention to the 
opera, though apparently less intense, 
was yet strongly marked. Music is a 
species of universal language, and its 
power is felt more or less by every 
heart, whether civilized or savage. The 
Royal party did not appear to be so 
much pleased with plaintive strains, 
as with those of a bold and energetic 
character. The grand military march, 
in the second act of the opera, if we 
may judge from their countenances, 
pleased them exceedingly. We should 
like to know their unsophisticated sen- 
timents, on all they have seer and 
heard since they became mmates of 
this great metropolis. ‘Their remarks 
must certainly be curious and enter- 
taining. 

The benefit of Madame Ronzi de 
Begnis was to have taken place, and 
we felicitated ourselves on the pleasure 
we were likely to experience in witnes- 
sing the exertions of that captivating 
singer, as Ellen, in Rossini’s opera, 
La Donna del Lago. But, on our ar- 
rival at the theatre, a black and 
dismal-looking placard (perfectly in 
unison with the misfortune which it 
announced ) intimated, that, *‘ in con- 
sequence of the continued indisposition 
of Madame de Begnis, there would be 
no performance -on that eeangr 
We are informed, that, until the day 
before, Madame Ronzi de Begnis was 
very confident that she would be able 
to appear before her friends_and the 
public, on the appointed night; but, 
being disappointed in her expectations, 
she chose rather to postpone her bene- 
fit, than to incur the risk of censure by 
sanctioning the performance of La 
Donna del Lago iv an imperfect man- 
ner. Every effort was made, by issuing 
circular letters, to render the disap- 
pointment as little inconvenient as 
possible to her friends, 
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DRURY BANE THEAPRE. 


Tue incomparable Munden has 
taken his last benefit; and bid fare: 
well to the stage he has é0 lon 
adorned. With hit has departed 
the foremost order of the old ster- 
ling comedy. His style was pecu- 
liar and entirely his own. His con- 
ception of parts was so perfect, 
that he individualized (if we may 
use the expression) many of them 
in the most various branches of the 
drama, from the agonized parent or 
warm-hearted old man, to the clown 
or low-lived drunkard. The very 
characters he assumed, on taking 
leave, aiforded a striking proof of 
this versatility; for what can be 
more opposite than his Sir Robert 
Bramble (Poor Gentleman) and Old 
Dozey (Past Ten o’Clock)? But to 
enumerate parts in which he must 


long, perhayis for ever, remain peer- 
less and inimitable, woultt far ex- 
ceeil our bounds; and we shall only. 
express our conviction, that public 
feeling and gratitude has conferred 
a buinper (in the largest theatre that 
ever was built) on their old Dornton, 
their Nipperkin, their Autolycus, 
their realiser of Shakspeare’s co- 
medy. We have had litile else of 
variety at this theatre during the 
present month,except Mr. Elliston’s 
annual benefit. The attractions 
were numerous and of various cha- 
racters, There was The Hypocrite, 
The Liar, The Two Wives, and, to 
encrease the interest, there was the 
inimitable Catalani, who suny seve- 
ral songs with her usual effect and 
consequent applause. 


COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 


THER Majesties the King and Quéen 
of the Satidwich Islands (who 4ré 
visiting the more notable curiosities 
of the metropolis) honoured this 
theatre With their presence. The 
royal box (British) was fitted up by 
order from the Lord Chamberlain: 
and theit Majesties (Sandwich), at- 
tended by their suite, arrived at the 
“King’s dodr” soon after seven 
retick, where they were received 
With great attention by Mr. Kemble 
and Mr. Fawcett, but not with the 
same ceremonies used at the visits of 
our own Monarch. Munden’s benefit 

t Drury lane thinned the house at 

rst price; but at the half price it 
was Very fully attended. His Majesty, 
Rhieo Rhio, wore a full suit of black, 
With White Waistcoat, and cocked hat 
richly ‘ornamented ; and, as regards 
Appearance, nééd hardly give way to 
hy potentate in Europe. He bowed 
bevéral tine’, by no meats ungrace- 
fully, on Coming into the box, and 
femaitiéd standing While “God save 
thé King” Was sung, bowing again 
before he todk his seat. His com- 

TeXion is ‘Copper cdlous, but Hot 

arkér than (hat of many Creolés ; in 

ct, he might pass very well for a 
Quadroon, or a West India proprietor 
rather more sun-bumt than usual. 
Her Majesty, the Queen, is taller than 
her royal spouse; but of good figure, 
and with a countenance by no means 


devoid of expression. Twinny, thé 
Governor’s lady, atfects a more Eu- 
ropean manner of stature. She has 
fine eyes; the Moorish cast of feature ; 
and, colour and all, might amount to 
the amiable. The whole party paid 
great attention to the performance 
(Pizarro, and The Spirits of the 
Moon); but they seemed to have 
learned the Court etiquette of not 
showing astonishment, however they 
might feel it. The Monarch’s person 
touches slightly on the en bon point ; 
but his general manner is easy, and 
extremely unaffected. Both the ladies 
appeared to compreliend the story of 
Pizarro ; and the Queen, in the 
scenes between Coa and her child, 
shed tears repeatedly. Upon the 
whole, however, the scenery in The 
Spirits of the Moon, and the combat 
between Messts, Grimaldi and Brad- 
ley, told best ; and Boky, the Gover- 
nor, Seemed to be very much satisfied 
with the fighting. This gentleman is 
the blackest of all the party, but by 
no theans An aWkward or ill-looking 
man, When the curtain fell, the 
illustridus ‘Visitors Yetired to their 
carriagés by the door in Prince’s- 
place, at which they entered, ‘and 
were loudly cheeréd, a8 at their first 
appearance, by the people both with- 
in and without the theatre. The Hon. 
Mr. and Mrs. Byng accompanied the 
party, and iemained in the same box 
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With them during the whole of the 
évenifi¢. 

After the Musical Piece etititled 
Charles the Seeond, the effect of 
which is nich improved sirice the 
performers have beeoine familiarized 
with their parts, a new Melodtama, 
called The Castellan’s Oath, was 
pertormed for the first time. If there 
was ho Other way of accounting for 
the dpplauses Of an audience, but by 
the intrinsic merits of the drama upon 
which they were lavished, the novelty 
of last night might lay claim to a 
considérable portion ot praise; but 
whether it be, that the play-going 
peuple are increasing in good humour, 
or that theatrical tactics are better 
understood now than formerly, cer- 
tain it is, that many theatrical exhibi- 
tions, which have gone off trium- 
— within the walls of a theatre, 

ve been very differently treated in 
other quarters. Zhe Castellan’s Oath 
is likely to share the fate of such 
productions, It possesses bur hittle 
interest in any of the situations, and 
im character and composition it sinks 
below the ordinary standard, Aiter 
a little vapid flirtation hetween Berold 
(Mr. Duruset) and Noraa (Miss Ham- 
mersley), who are two domestics of 
the Castile of Lemberg, the first scene 
apprises us of the haid fate of Prince 
Albert (Mrs. Vining), who happening 
to be the rightful Heir to the Crown 
of Poland, is incarcerated in the afore- 
said castle by order of the Usurper 
Wincesiaus (Mr. Chapman), It 1s, 
however, his good fortune to meet 
with one of those rave personages— 
a huthawe gaoler—in the person of 
Count Lodoski (Mr. 'T. P. Cooke), 
who is only surpassed by his wile 
Odoifa (Mrs. Fawcett), in acts of 
kindness and humanity to their pri- 
soners. The Lady even goes so far 
as to visit him im prison, though we 
sinverely believe with perfect satety to 
her reputation. In the meanwhile a 
plot 1s formed for carrying off the 
Prince, Who is seized, alter one of 
these tender interviews, and hurried 
away from confinement, much against 
his oWh inclination. He knew that 
the wrath of the King would be 
visited on the Count and Countess, 
atid ‘considerately seizes €n Occasion, 
While two parties @re contending 
about hitn, to fly back again to the 
Keepy dungeon from whieh he was 


teed, Haviig giveh the combalants 


the slip, he atrives just in time to save 
the life of Count Lodoski, whom the 
King had tesolved to sacrifice, if the 
Prince was not produved before him, 
Then comes another change in the 
affairs of young Aléert. The King 
resolves on his death, as the only 
security to his government; and the 
Countess, aided and assisted by the 
sagatious Bereld, will have him out 
again. ‘There are, of course, many 
difficulties in their way, but the prin- 
cipal one is an oath which the King 
had extorted from her husband, to 
plunge a dagger into the heart of 
Albert if any new attempt should be 
made to rescue him by violence or by 
fraud. But the first ditheulty in the 
order ofarrangement, is that of getting 
into the dungeon where the object of 
her solicitude is confined. For this 
purpose she assumes the habit of a 
deceased Friar, and appearing as-his 
ghost before Jaachim (Mr, Blanchard), 
the attrighted jailor deserts his post, 
and Odvifa and Bereld enter the 
cavern. ‘here is sume melo-dtamatic 
interest in the contrivance of the 
scene which follows, and perhaps it 
is not a little enhaneed by the ap- 
proximation of the catastrophe. The 
Count pursues them into the dungeon, 
but his wife and servant elude his 
search by various manesuvres, until 
at length an alarm of rescue is given, 
and the Count is proceeding to fulfil 
his oath by taking the life of Addert, 
when the Counfess rushes into his 
arms, and struggles with him, until 
the dungeon is forced by Albert's 
friends, the Kzng slain, the govern- 
ment overturned, the rescue completed, 
and the degitimate Monarch restored 
to lis domimions, Berold and Norna 
are then married with all convenient 
speed, atid every one is happy and 
well provided for. ‘The prominent 
defect of the piece was a total want 
of humour in the characters designed 
to be humurous. One of those, 
unluckily for Mr. Blanchard, fell to 
him. It was a pity to see his talents 
so ill employed. His terror at the 
entrance of the supposed ghost was 
the only thing at which we could 
laugh. The other comic character 
was strangely enough oe of, but 
Mr. Duruset did not draw a prize 
when he obtained it. Our only rea- 
son for calling it comic %, that the 
petformer bustted about more briskly 
than he is in the habit of doing in the 
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arts which fall within his line, but, 
or any thing else, we were as much 
puzzled to find out the fun as Mr. 
Duruset himself appeared to be. He 
sung a pleasing duet, however, with 
Miss Hammersly, who evinced much 
musical talent, and in that depart- 
ment they were both applauded, 
The other characters are not worth 
describing, further than that they have 
been in the plot, but the whole was 
favourably received, and loudly ap- 
plauded in the end. The scenery, 
decorations, &c. were worthy of the 
taste for which this theatre has been 
long distinguished. 

The tragedy of Richard the Third 
was performed, for the purpose of 
introducing a Mr. Kent in the cha- 
racter of Gloster. The very high 
encomiums which several of the pro- 
vincial papers were bestowing on 
Mr. Kent, induced us, once or twice, 
a few weeks back, to call public at- 
tention to his name; but provincial 
report is very apt to be mistaken as to 
the extent of a performer's ability. 
In fact, acting—such as will suit even 
the London galleries—has more of 
the quality of art about it than some 
people imagine. Those who have 
constantly the best models before 
them, very easily detect any thing 
which falls below the level they are 
accustomed to; and even genuine 
natural faculty, unless assisted by ar- 
tificial acquirement, would scarcely 
have a chance of success (in the higher 
walks of the drama) intown. Now,in 
that species of cultivation which, for 
instance, Mr. Young's acting exhibits 
in a very eminent degree, and which 
ensures a man, if. he fails to do that 
which is excellent, from doing that 
which is offensive or ridiculous—in 
that kind of cultivation which goes 
to make an actor always safe, Mr. 
Kent is entirely deficient. He ap- 
peared in a character, from circum- 
stances, very arduous. We have so 
many Richards (en second) in the 
field, and such a perfect representa- 
tion of the part on our hands from 
Kean, that the public pulse does not 
beat over favourably towards any 
new competitor. There was a good 
deal of party opposition to Mr. Kent 
from the beginning of the piece ; 
though his friends, by the way, were 
more troublesome than his opponents, 
—both making a great noise, and 
vot affecting the question of his suc- 


cess a jot; but the reception, either 
way, apart, he has no claim to play 
such characters as Richard in London. 
His whole acting is too noisy, irregu- 
lar, and pretending ; full of exaggera- 
tion and straining after new readings 
and “ business," seldom happy, and 
very frequently absurd. ‘the soli- 
loquies, were too loud, and too full of 
etiort. The courtship to Lady Anne 
meant to be new, but not balf so 
good as what is old. The scenes at 
Court, tov “ robustious,” and ranting, 
and swaggering ; and the deportment 
altogether without a touch of self- 
possession, much less gracefulness or 
Royal dignity. ‘There were some oc- 
casional points in Mr, Kent's ver- 
formance, of rather a better order 
than this; but as a whole, it was un- 
steady, and had the air of being unin- 
tellectual. The best hit was the tent- 
scene; but the fight with Richmond 
out-heroded Herod. From the mo- 
ment that the combatants crossed their 
swords, the whole house was in an up- 
roar between laughter and attempted 
applause. Mr. Abbott came forward 
when the curtain fell, and said some- 
thing, which it was impossible to 
hear; Mr. Kent then appeared at the 
call of his friends, but was not per- 
mitted to say any thing at all. Upon 
the whole, we must consider Mr, 
Kent's attempt a failure: his Richard 
was a minor-house performance—not 
much better than Mr. Bennet's— 
about as good as Mr. Cobham's— 
not so good as Mr, Booth’s. He pos- 
sesses some qualifactions for the stage, 
and might be useful, perhaps as a me- 
lo-drame actor; but he has shown no 
faculties, that entitle him to rank asa 
leading tragedian. 

A new Juliet hasappeared this month 
in the person of Miss Nesbitt. Some 
of the theatrical critics say she has 
taste and some feeling ; so much the 
worse ; we should wish her to have in 
their stead both genius and passion. 

Miss Nesbit, no doubt, was brought 
forward to convince the admirers of 
Miss Kelly that she was not the only 
Juliet ofthe age ; but we believe they 
still remain. unconvinced, and are 
likely to remain so, The second 
night she was announced in this cha- 
racter, she would have appeared to 
empty boxes and a thin pit, had she 
appeared at all; but whether, illness, or 
discouragement prevented hey,.she did 
nol appear, and Misy Kelly, who togk 
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her place, was received with the most 
rapturous and enthusiastic applause. 
We have had frequently occasion to 
observe, that Miss Kelly has not been 
well treated by the managers, and 
unless a change takes place in the 
present management, we fear we shall 
have to report this treatment again and 
again. On the present occasion we 
ask, why should a character of which 


she was in possession, and which she 
always played to full houses, be given 
to another? Her benefit, we under- 
stand, has also heen deferred to the 
tenth of July, and she bas accordingly, 
declined accepting of it, knowing 
thata benefit so late in the season 
must be worse than no benefit, or, in 
— words, that it would be a certain 
Oss. 


VAUXHALL. 


These gardens have opened for the 
season with more than the usual at- 
tractions, or at least many of the old 
ones so varied and improved as to 
have the air and effect of novelty. 
The illuminations were upon a very 
extensive scale, and so arranged as to 
produce uncommon brilliancy of effect. 
Where Mount Vesuvius was last 
season, we have now the Cave of 
Fingal: the Staffa sea-view is very 
good, and the scenery in general 
throughout the artist’s department of 
the gardens very creditable, The 
Chinese ballet is capitally got up; the 
French mechanical theatre is attrac- 
tive ; and the cosmoramas (several of 
which are new) are as good as usual. 
The fire-works are very magnificent; 
and a Mr. Blackmore, who is desig- 
nated as the surprising young Ameri- 
can, made his ascent on the rope to a 
triumphal arch at the top of the 
Moorish tower with great intrepidity, 
in the midst of vollies of rockets, 
flames of blue lights, and the double 
din of fireworks and cheers. The 
vocal and instrumental performers 
ate numerous and well selected: Miss 
Tunstall, Miss Witham, and Miss 
Hammersley, are the ladies; Mr. Pyne, 
Mr. Goulden, Mr. Nelson, Master 
Longhurst, and Mr. Mallinson are the 
other principal singers. Some of the 
songs were encored, and the glee of 
“ Here's a health to all good lasses” 
was very well received. The gardens 
were well attended, notwithstanding 
the lowering appearance of the atmos- 
phere late in the evening, and the 
whole of the arrangements upon a 
scale which entitles the proprietors to 
the patronage of the public. Many 
of the walks and the saloon are en- 
larged ; new galleries have been con- 
structed near the theatre and fire- 
works; and a shell-roof, rather too 
low for the orchestra, and for the me- 


chanical action of a sounding part, 
has been placed over the orchestra ; 
but this defect (if such the musical 
folk find it to be) is so susceptible of 
remedy, that it is hardly worth re- 
mark. Vauxhall-gardens furnish an 
old, and in many respects, unique 
sort of amusement; every body is 
accustomed to know and to enjoy 
the lounge; and it is hardly necessary 
to say more than that every thing is 
done by the proprietors to maintain 
the reputation of this long-established 
place of public resort. 

On the 19th of June, the anni- 
versary of the battle of Waterloo, 
was commemorated at these gardens 
by a grand military fete. Flags of 
all the nations of Europe waved from 
the trees, whose dark foliage was 
finely contrasted with the uncommon 
brilliancy of the lamps, of which 
there were upwards of 12,000 addi- 
tional, arranged in various devices, 
A transparency of the Duke of Wel- 
lington presented itself in the most 
conspicuous part of the garden, flank. 
ed on each side by the word ** Water- 
loo” in variegated colours. In the 
ballet of the Chinese Wedding the 
Minuet de la Cour, the Gavotte, and 
a quadrille, were introduced by the 
pupils of Monsieur Hullin. The con- 
cert consisted of appropriate military 
songs, &c ; and amongst the cosmo- 
ramas was One piece painted expressly 
for the occasion, representing the 
Battle of Waterloo. The fire-works 
were more than usually splendid, and 
concluded with a double glory of 
sixty-two rays, with “ Wellington” 
in the centre, and the words “ Long 
may he live.” The company was 
numerous and respectable, comprising 
many persons of fashion; and, upon 
the whole, the fete passed off with con- 
siderable ec/at. 
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. In our domestic news of the month, 
we have to record the prqrogation of 
parliament, by his majesty in person, 
on-Friday’25th, (June) alter a session 
less zemarkable for apy positive enact- 
ments, or for any splendid discussion, 
than for the improved tone of libera! 
sentiments, and for the germs of a 
more enlightened policy, which have 
evinced themselves throughout the 
proceedings of both the houses, Al- 
though many doctriaes have been 
soaintained, and many parts of the 
antiquated and prejudicial system of 
measures mey have been persevered 
in, by the executive government, yet 
we must remember, that improve- 
ments in domestic policy necessarily 
involve the sacrifice of so many indi- 
vidual interests, that even the change 
from bad to goed ought not to be 
effected too suddenly, and too much 
praise eannot be bestowed upon the 
administration for their enlightened 
views of commerce, and for their liberal 
forbearance with respect to the public 
press. 

The government have renewed the 
Irish insurrection act, but have ap- 
pointed committees of both houses to 
inquire into the nature and extent of 
the disturbances in those counties 
subject to the operation of the bill. 
It was the wish of a very numerous 
body in both houses, that the inquiries 
of the committees should extend. to 
the whole of Ireland; a difference, 
however, of very little importance, as 
the evils which afflict that ill-fated 
country are so distinctly marked, and 
arise from causes so obvious and well 
understood, that all inquiry becomes 
amere matter of form. ‘The public 
attention should be directed to the 
remedy rather than to the causes and 
diagnostics ofthe disease. Connected 
with, or analogous to, the condition 
of Ireland, ave the several discussions 
that have taken place during the 
moath upon the subjects of religious 
teleration, and of the state of the lrish 
church establishment. Mr. Hume's 
metion for an investigation into the 
ecclesiastieal polity of Ireland having 
been negatived, and his assertion 
relative tothe great numbers of -nop- 
resident ¢] tradicted , that gen- 
tleman moved for a retusn ‘of the 
resident and non-resident clergy of 
Ireland for the years 1822 and 1823, 


the houge ed. his motion’ as 
qs a similar motion for other 
porers relating to Irish benefices, and 
to adyowsons, The Marquis of 
Lansdown brought in’ two: bills; to 
place the Catholics of Englazid onan 
equality with those of Ii d.’ The 
bills were. ably. supported. by-“Lotd 
Liverpool and the Bishop of Lichfield, 
but they were lost by majorities of 
thirty-eight and thitty-four.. atl 
Grey presented a petition from the 
Irish Catholics complaining of “absed- 
teeship of the assessment of the whidte 
population of Ireland to sappert™a 
church te which not one-eighth of 
that population belonged’; and° far 
further complaining of the partial and 
corrupt manner in which the Jaws 
were administered -by the minor aq- 
thorities. Mr. Plunkett presetited 
a petition from the Irish Cathdlic 
praying for a repeal of all penal’ an 
disabling statutes against persolis’ Of 
that religious persuasion, “In 4 
course of his speech, this gentleniah 
observed with great emphasis ° “an 
oMET “that, at some period or other, 
Catholic emancipation mast be carried 
—~there were acting in its 1 
moral causes as wNernng as i 
physical causes which affected’ thé 
operations of nature—it wes Cause 
t never could be put an to but 


Q 
by the accomplishment of its object, 
and it was of the highest importaade 


that they should accelerate ‘an ‘object 
which ultimately they could not f sist 
without sacrificing the peace’ and 
safety of the rena The 
Bishop of Raphoe presented 4 petition 
from Kilmore, praying for-an dssess* 
ment on Irish parishes to ‘provide for 
the poor. Lord Limerick expressed 
his utmost abhorrence at any attethpt 
to introduce the poor laws info ‘Tre- 
land, and his Lordship with Lord 
Clifden observed that, according’ to 
law, one-third of each benefice was 
the right of the poor, and had been 
originally mtended and: devoted''to 


that purpase. 

(On the subject of trie; the wea: 
sures of government have ‘been iritel< 
ligent and salutary. The if for 
removing the réstrietions upon thé 
silk trade has past into a law, although 
@ petition si 1 by: 7000 weaster 
was presented against it to the House 
of Lords. A bill has also past*allow- 
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ing the exportation of flour made 
from the foreign warehouse corn. 
{t appears that between £1,500,000. 
and £2,000,000. of English capital 
has been locked up by the prohibitory 
measures respecting the corm trade, 
and much of which will now be libe- 
rated, to the great advantage of indi- 
viduals and of the public, by this 
= to export foreign flour. 
discussing this subject, Sir Francis 
Burdett made the following excellent 
and very useful observations: “ If 
any trade should be left free it was 
that of corn. It was, indeed, most 
strange to see a legislature devising 
means to abridge the supply of corn ; 
the more corn was imported, the 
greater would be the demand for 
manufactures, and, in proportion to 
the demand for manufactures, would 
ultimately be the demand for the 
natural produce of the country.” 

A motion for the repeal of the 
feather tax was opposed by govern- 
ment, but the public opinion against 
the tax may be estimated by the go- 
vernment carrying their opposition by 
a majority of only sixteen. Sir Joseph 
Yorke, in a speech of much practical 

sense, observed, that “ of 
£900,000 levied on the people by this 
tax, only £300,000 found its way into 
the exchequer.” 

We regret to state that Lord Al- 
thorpe’s county court bill has been 
fost m the House of Lords The legal 
recovery of small debts is the oppro- 
bium of English law; Blackstone has 
strongly reprobated our laws upon this 
subject, and, indeed, they amount to 
the strongest insult upon the common 
sense and common justice of the 
nation. The county court of Midale- 
sex was an attempt made nearly 
seventy years ago to affect a reforma- 
lion of our jurisprudence in the reco- 
very of small debts. Judge Black- 
stone praised the bill establishing this 
court, but experience has proved the 
court to be established upon principles 
seductive to the most gross frauds and 
demoralizing practices. The billis so 
loosely worded, that the jury has been 
nearly dispensed with, whilst the 
principle of remunerating the officers 
of the court by fees, instead of by 
fixed salaries, is an inducement to 
give decisions hasty and in favour of 
those who, by success, are likely to be 
encouraged to bring more suits into 
the court. 

Bt June, 1994. 


The debate which of all others has 
excited the greatest interest throughout 
the country, was that relating to Mr. 
Smith, the missionary at Demerara. 
It is almost impossible to conceive a 
greater viclation of decorum, justice, 
and humanity, than is exhibited in 
the proceedings against this unfor- 
tunate victim of the prejudices and 
passions of others. Without going 
into the details of his case, suffice it 
to say, that such was the an?mus exist- 
ing on the occasion in Demerara, that 
after the unhappy man had fallen a 
victim to the proceedings against him, 
his widow was forcibly prevented, by 
the public authorities of the colony, 
from attending the remains of her 
husband to the grave; and when the 
affections of two of this missionary's 
congregation induced them to inclose 
his grave with brick-work and a 
paling, the governor ordered these 
protections to be destroyed, and the 
body was left exposed to become the 
prey of wild beasts. 

We regret to say that the arrivals 
from Africa have confirmed the dis- 
astrous accounts which we published 
in our last number respecting the 
death of Sir C. Macarthy, and the 
destruction of the English forces by 
the Ashantees. The defeat of our 
forces entirely arose from two circum- 
stances—the delay in the bearer of a 
a dispatch which Sir Charles Macarthy 
had sent to one of his officers, ordering 
him to form a junction with his divi- 
sion; and, secondly, the negligence 
of an English officer in not furnishing 
the troops with a sufficiency of am- 
munition. We are happy to find that 
the governors of the Dutch and Danish 
fortresses on the cvast of Africa have 
determined to make common cause 
with us against the Ashantees. 

No accounts of any material conse- 
quence have arrived from Greece, but 
the tenor of all the communications 
from that country evinee that the 
Greeks have become united amongst 
themselves, that they are proceeding 
wiih zeal and intelligence in the 
organization of free institutions, and 
that there exists no longer any appre- 
hension of any further invasion of 
Greece by the Turks. What may be 


the ultimate designs of Russia with 

respect to Greece, it is, at present, im- 

possible to imagine —Qur force con- 

tinues the blockade of Algiers, but 

utherto without the effect of reducing 
tA 
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the Dey to terms of peace. It is cur 
intention to commence a system of 
night attacks upon the town by means 
of bombs and gun vessels, a plan the 
success Of which can be little doubted, 
and probably the experiment will 
have been made before our next com- 
munication to the public. 

The arrivals from America are satis- 
factory. The congress of Columbia 
had assembled at Santa Fé, De Bagota, 
and the public authorities were exerting 
themselves in establishing schools and 
institutions for the liberal instruction 
of the people, and for the general 
improvement ofthe country. A treaty 
had been signed between Columbia, 
Mexico, and Buenos Ayres, pledging 
mutual assistance in the event of any 
attack on either country by Old Spain, 
or by any of the continental powers 
of Europe. Chili was about acceding 
to this alliance, and which, no doubt, 
will include Peru as soon as the libera- 
tion of that country is effected. No 
authentic accounts have been received 
from Peru, but from the high character, 
the prudence, and resources of Bolivar, 
and from the local circumstances of the 
neighbouring republics, little appre- 
hensions need be entertained for the 
liberation of Peru. From the speech 
of Mr. Canning upon the subject of 
South America, it is evident that the 
recognition of the American republics 
by England will not be longer delayed. 
The independence and freedom of 
Spanish America will be a_ virtual 
liquidation of the national debt of 
England, for t :e trade of those coun- 
tries will increase our revenue and 
resources to an extent that will enable 


This day is published, price Is. each, 
Questions adapted to Aldrich’s Logic. 
Questions on Herodotus. 

In the press, Questions on Thucydides ; 
Maps and Pians to illustrate Livy, Hero- 
dotus, and Thucydides. 

Dr. Forbes of Chichester, will very 
shortly publish his Translation of Aven- 
brugger, and a series of original Cases and 
Dissections, illustrating the utility of the 
Stethoscope and Percussion. 

~M. Laennec is preparing for publica- 
tion,. a new edition of his celebrated 
treatise on Mediate Auscultation, with 
considerable alteration and improvements. 


LITERARY UNTELLIGENCE. 


us to recover all the disastrous financial 
burdens which have arisen from the 
extravagant wars which arose out of 
the French Revolution, 

The political arena of the continent 
of Europe during the last month has 
exhibited nothing of any importance. 
Spain appears m the same state of 
hopeless wretchedness into which she 
was plunged by the invasion of the 
Duke d’Angouleme. The revolution 
of Portugal has been suppressed by 
dint of the decision of the different 
foreign ministers at Lisbon, whilst the 
Infant Don Miguel has been compelled 
to quit his country and to travel into 
France. Considering the abandoned 
habits, the profligacy and brutality of 
this young prince, we are rather sur- 
prised at ‘his favourable reception by 
the court at Paris, The project of the 
French minister for reducing the 
interest of the rentes, we are happy to 
say, has beeu thrown out by the cham- 
ber of peers; we are happy at, this 
event, as the measure would have oc- 
casioned great misery to individuals, 
without saving the state more than 
it might be saved by the economy: in 
public departments, which the governs 
ment could adopt with much more 
justice and propriety. This financial 
schism in the French cabinet has led 
to the dismissal from office of M. de 
Chateaubriand, a measure of which 
every well constituted mind must 
approve ; this courtier’s excessive sub- 
serviency to whoever possessed the 
political ascendant, rendering his con- 
tinuance in office a very pernicious 
example to society. 


In cousequence,{Dr. Forbes has postponed, 
till after the appearance of this, the se- 
cond edition of bis translation. 

In the press and speedily will be pub- 
lished, an Enquiry into the Duties and 
Perplexities of Medical Men as witnesses 
in courts of justice, with cautions and di- 
rections for their guidance, by J. G. Smith, 
M.D. 

Mr. Lambert, vice president of the Lin- 
nean Society, has been a long time en- 
gaged on the secund volume of his splen- 
did work, a description of Gevus Pinus, 
which is expected to appear in the course 
of this month. 
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This work consists of plates and descrip- 
tions of Species of the Genus Pinus, en- 
tirely new, and the most magnificent 
hitherto discovered; which, as they will 
bear the climate of this country, they 
cannot fail to be an important acquisition 
to the parks and plantations, both in use- 
fulpess and ornament. Besides, the Genus 
Pinus, it includes likewise descriptions of 
many other new species of the family of 
Conifere. 

A Tour on the Continent, through 
part of France, Switzerland, and Italy, 
mm the yeurs 1817 and 1818, by Roger 
Hog, esq., author of Adelaide de Gram- 
mont and poems, price 8s. boards. 

In the press and speedily will be pub- 
lished in one volume, royal 18mo, ele- 
gantly printed. 

Memoirs of the Rose, comprising Bo- 
tanical, Poetical, and Miscellaneous 
Recollections of that celebrated Flower 
in a Series of Letters to a Lady. 
~ Dictionnaire des termes appropriés aux 
Arts et aux Sciences, faisant suite au 
Dictionnaire de |’ Académie, suivi-d’un 
traité raisonné de ponctuation par F. Ray- 
mond.—4to, Paris 1824. 

Patmos and other Poems by James 
Eudmeston, author of Sacred Lyrics in one 
volume, published for the benefit of bene- 
volent. institutions connected with the 
church and congregation of the Rev. H. 
F. Burder, and of the Rev. F. A. Cox, 
Hackney. 

Th the press, and speedily will be pub- 
lished, Letters in Rhyme from a Mother at 
Homie to her Daughters at School, a neat 
pocket volume: also Tales from Afar by 
a Country Clerzyman, one volume, }2mo. 
embellished with a superior copper plate. 

Just published, Theodore, or the Game- 
ster’s Progress ; a poetic tale, embellished 
with a superior copper plate engraving, 
18mo. 

Bupyan Explained to a Child, consist- 
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To Jobn Dickinson, of Nash Mill, m 
the parish of Abbotts Langley, in the 
county of Hertford, Esq., for bis inven- 
tion of a method of cutting cards by 
means of machinery ; and also a process 
for applying paste or other adbesive mat- 
ter to paper, and for sticking paper to- 
gether with paste or other adhesive matter 
by means of machinery applicable to 
such purposes.—Sealed 20th May,—6 
months.— For inrolment. 

To James Cook, of Birmingham, in 
the county of Warwick, Gun-maker, for 
his invention of certain improvements tn 
the method of making and constructing 


ing of Fifty One Scenes from the Pilgrim's 
Progress, anda map of the Journey, with 
an origival poem and explanation to each. 
By the Rev, Isaac Taylor of Ongar, au- 
thor of Scenes in Europe, &c. 1 vol. 
IZmo., neatly balf bound, 

The Christian Father’s Present to his 
Children, by the Rev. J. A. Jumes, 2 vols. 
iz mo. 

The Rev. T. Arnold, M. A. (late Fellow 
of Oriel College, Oxlord) bas been for 
many years employed in writing a His- 
tory of Rome, from the Earliest Times to 
the Death of the Emperor Marcus Aure- 
lius. The first volume, from the Rise of 
the Roman State to the Formation of the 
second Triumvirate, A.U.C. 710 —B C, 
44, will soon be published. 

In the Press, The Mechanic’s Oracle ; 
or Artisan’s complete Laboratory and 
Workshop. 

In a few days will be published, for the 
exclusive benefit of his Family, the Re- 
mains of Robert Bloomfield, consisting of 
unedited Pieces, both in Prose and Verse. 

This day is published, price One Shilling 
each, An Historical Connection between 
the Old and New Testaments; A Pro- 
phetical Connection between the Old and 
New Testaments; Questions on the Old 
Testament, with References ; Questions 
on the New Testament, with References ; 
Questions on the Thirty-nine Articles of 
the Church of England. 

A Catechism of Prophecy, “ For the 
Use of Sunday Schools,” price 3d. 

In the press, A Short View of the Har- 
mony of the New Testament. 

This day is pubiisbed, in Quarto, with a 
Portrait, price 31. 3s, The Lile and Re- 
mains of Edward Daniel Clarke, LL.D 
Professor of Mineralogy in the University 
of Cambridge, Author of Travels in Eu- 
rope, Asia, and Africa, &e, &e. By the 
Rev. Wm. Otter, A. M. 


PATENTS 


locks for guns, pistols, 4nd other fire- 
arms.—20th May.—6 months. 

To Thomas Marsh, of Charlotte- 
street, Portland-place, in the county of 
Middlesex, Saddler and Harness-ma- 
ker, for his invention of an improvement 
in the art of making saddles.—20th May. 
—2 months. 

To James Viney, of Shanklin, in the 
Isle of Wight, Colonel in the Royal Ar- 
tillery, for his new-invented method of 
supplying water or fluids for domestic or 
other purposes, in a manner more exten- 
sively and economically than bas hitherto 
been practised.—22nd May.—6 montbs. 
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To Benjamin Black, of South Molton- 
street, in the parish of St, George, Ha- 
nover-square, in the county of Middlesex, 
Lump Manufacturer, for his invention of 
an improvement on carriage-lamps.— 


25th May.— 6 months. 

To Joseph Wells, of Manchester, in 
the county palatine of Lancaster, Silk 
Manufacturer, for his new-invented ma- 
chine for dressing and stiffening, and dry- 
ing of cotton and linen warps, or any 
other warps that may require ii, at the 
same time the loom is working, either 
with the motion of the loom or other 
machinery.— 25th May.—6 months. 

To James Holland, of Fence House, 
in the parish of Aston, in the county of 
York, Shoemaker, for his invention of 
certain improvements in the manufacture 
of boots and shoes.—3lst May.—2 
months, 

To John Heathcoat, of Tiverton, inthe 
county of Devon, Lace Manufacturer, 
fer his invention of certain improvements 
in the methods of preparing and manu- 
facturing silk for weaving and other pur- 
poses.— 15th June.—6 months. 

To William Ainsworth Jurup, of Mid- 
dlewich, in the county of Chester, Salt 
Proprietor, and William Court, of Manor 
Hall, in the county of Chester, Esq., for 
their invention of an improved method of 
manufacturing salt. — 15th June.—2 
months 

To Richard Hooton, of the Aqueduct 
Iron Works, Birmingham, in the county 
of Warwick, [ron Manufacturer, for his 
invention of certain improvements in ma- 
nufacturing wrought iron.—I5th June. 
—t} months. 

To William Harwood Horrocks, of 
Stock port, in the county of Chester, Cot- 
ton Manufacturer, for his new-invented 
apparatus for giving tension to the warp 
in looms. —15th June.—6 montbs. 

To Robert Garbutt, of the town of 
Kingston upon Hull, Merchant, for his 
invention of an apparatus for the more 
convenient filing of papers and other 
articles, and protecting the same from 


List of Patents. 





dust or damage, including improvements 
on, or additions to, the file in common 
use.— 15th June.—6 months. 

To William Harrington, of Cross- 
haven, in the county of Cork, Esq., for 
his invention of an improved raft for 
transporting timber. — 15th June. — 6 
months. 7 

To Charles Chubb, of Portsea, in the 
county of Southampton, Ironmonger, for 
his invention of improvements in the con- 
struction of locks. — 15th June. — 2 
months. 

To Benjamiu Ager Day, of Birming- 
ham, in the county of Warwick, Fire 
Screen Maker, for his invention of certain 
improvements in the manufacturing of 
drawer, door, and lock knobs, and knobs 
of every description —15th June.—2 
months. 

To John M‘ Curdy, of New York, in 
the United States of America, but now of 
Snow-hill, in the city of London, Esq., 
in consequence of a communication made 
to him by a certain foreigner, for an im- 
proved method of generating steam.—. 
15th June.—6 months. 

To Philip Taylor, of the City-road, in 

the county of Middlesex, Engineer, for his 
invention of certain improvements in ap- 
paratus for producing gas from various 
substances.—15th June.— 6 months. 
“ To John Gibson, Woollen Draper and 
Hatter, in Glasgow, for his new inven- 
tion in the manufacturing or making of 
an elastic fabric from whalebone, hemp, 
and other materials combined, suitable for 
making into elastic frames or bodies, for 
hats, caps, and bonnets, and for other 
purposes; and also the manufacturing of 
making of such elastic frames or bodies 
from the same materials, by the mode of 
plaiting. —15th June.—4 months. 

To William Bailey, the younger, of 
Lane End, Staffordshire Potteries, Manu- 
facturer and Ornamenter of Lustre Ware, 
for his invention of an improved gas con- 
sumer, for the more effectually consum- 
ing the smoke arising from gus burners 
or lamps.—15th June.—2 months. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


Wednesday, June 30, 1824. 


CoTTon.—The East-India sale this 
forenoon went off without spirit; Beu- 
gal, sold 4d. per lb. below the previous 
market currency; the Surats at a 
greater reduction :—1700 Bengal, 5id. 
a S$d.; 2500 Surats; (1200 taken in) 
Sid, a Gid.; 215 Bourbon, Yid.a 10id.; 
38 Madras, 63d. a 6jd, 

SuGAR.—The supply of new Sugars 
at market has not been so extensive as 
had been anticipated ; the good and fine 
qualities in consequence met a ready 
sale, and fine Jamaicas have realised 
67s. a 70s. ‘The public saie of Barba- 
does Sugar on Tuesday went off steadily 
at full prices. 

The request for low goods continues 
very general, and, as few parcels offer, 
very high prices are realised; the fine 
goods, on the contrary, still rate low. 
lt is auticipated there will shortly bea 
better supply of goods, as the refiners 
are commencing to work freely — 
Molasses are brisk at 25s. 6d. 

By public sale this forenoon, 195 
chests Brazil Sugar; the whole, with 
the exception of the damaged, taken 
in, soft white 28s. a 30s. 

CoFrEE.—The public sales of Coffee 
this week have gone off steadily ; the 
late prices are maintained, except for 
Dominica, which, early in the week, 
obtained an advance of 2s a 3s. per 
ewt. but has since declined in the same 
proportion. 

Theie were three public sales this 
forenoon; the whole sold heavily, and 
rather lower, particularly tbe fine ordi- 
nary and middling descriptions ; 205 
bags St. Domingo were taken in 59s, 
Gd. only offered ; the market to-day ap- 
peared very heavy. 


TaLLow.—tThere is not the slightest 
variation in the prices of Tallow, the 
market continues exceedingly heavy ; 
yellow candle Tallow 34s a 34s. 3d. 

Rice.—By public sale on Tuesday, 
48 barrels Caroliun Rice, middling 
quality, screened, 28s. 6d. 

Rum, BRANDY, AND HOLLANDs. 
The demand for Rum continues incon- 
siderable ; there is no alteration in the 
prices —Brandy is a shade bigher, 
owing to the accounts from France 
being unfavourable as to the appearance 
of the vintage ; free on board to arrive 
2s. fd.a 2s. 7d.—In Geneva there is 
little alteration. 

SILK.—The sale at the India House 
has closed; China Silks have sold 24 to 
5 per cent. higher ; the Bengals at near- 
ly a similar improvement, 

Corn.—We were not very abun- 
dantly supplied with Wear and 
FvLour in the course of the last week, 
the finest qualities of the former were 
taken off on quite as high terms. 

To-day the quantity of Wueart fresh 
up was not large; but the quality being 
in general good, last Monday's prices 
were fully supported, 

FLOUR remains the same; ouly such 
as is fresh commands a sale, 

The Oat trade continues precisely in 
the same state as last week. 

GRINDING BARLEY is in request at 
the terms of our currency. 

There is more sale for Wuite Peas 
at rather better prices. 

BeANs are a heavy sale at areduc. 
tion of Is. per quarter, 

In other articles we cannot observe 
any material alteration, 
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[ JUNE. 


LIST OF BANKRUPTS AND DIVIDENDS, 


From TUESDAY, MAY 29, 1824, ro TUESDAY, JUNE 2s, 1824, txcursive. 


Extracted from the London Gazette. 


N.B. All the Meetings are at the Court of Commipsivners, Buasinghall-strect, 


unless otherwise expressed. 


The Attornies’ Names are in Parenthesis. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 


J.Clegg, Ashton-under-Line, Laneashire, ma- 
cbine maker. 

J. Davies, Carmarthen, spirit-merchant. 

G. H. Dacre, Brunswick-place, City-road, 
inerchant. 

R. P. Evans, Bernard-street, Russell-square, 
merchant. 


W. Noble, Lonedale, Westmoieland, cattle, 
dealer. 

C. Openshaw, Bury, Lancashire, cotton-manu- 
facturer. 

W. Sutton, late ofSunbury, Middlesex .brewe), 

kK Tipton, Glocester, vintner. 


BANKRUPTS. 


Avastin, J. B. Cheapside, London, and Farn- 
ham, Surrey, druggist. (Russell and Son, 
Lant-street, Southwark. 

Austin, C. Luton, Bedfordshire, banker. ( Au- 
brey, Took's-court, Cursitor-street. 

Ashton, T.Canton-place, Fast India-road, Pop- 
lar, under-writer. (Baker, Nichola--lane, 
Lombard-treet. 

Aldritt, T. Bradley, Staffordshire, manufactur- 
er of earthenware. (Willis, Watson, Bower, 
and Willis, Tokenhouse-yard. ‘ 

Appleton, R. Manchester, cotton-spinner. 
turd and Johnson, Temple. 

Beale, C. New Saruin, Wiltshire, oilman. 
Lindsell, Hulboru-court, Giay’s-inn, 

Bolton, T. Ormskirk, Lancashire, tailor. (Ad- 
dington, Gregory, avd Faulkner, Bedforn- 


row. 

Bird, T. W Liverpool, merchant and cotton- 
broker. (Taylor and Roscoe, King’s Bench- 
waik, Temple. 

Booth, P. Gees-cross, within Werneth, Che- 
shire, cotton-spianer. (Milne and Parry, 
Teinple. 

Baillie, R. and E. Bai!lie, Nicholas-lane, Lom- 
bard-street, merchants. (Gregson and Fon- 
nereau, Angel-court, Throgmorton-street. 

Bulmer, G. D. Liverpool], money-scrivener. 
(Chester, Staple-inn. 

Bliss, K. Freeman's-court, Cornhill, money- 
scrivener, (Palmer, Gray’s-inn-sjuare. 

Birks, E. Sheffield, grocer. (Rodgers, Canter- 
bury-square. 

White, W. B. Strand, Linen-draper. (Parker, 
New Boswell-court. 

Courteen, R. Sise-lane, dealer. (Reeves, Ely- 
place, Holborn. 

Clark, R. and J. Jobling, jun. Trinity-square, 
Tower hill, coal-factors. (Grace and Stead- 
man, Birehin-lane. 

Campion, R. Horselydown-lane, Surrey, cooper. 
(Dawes and Chatfield, Angel-court, Throg- 
morton-street. 

Caulfield, P. Monkton, Pembrokeshire, auc- 
tioneer. (Williams and White, Lincoln’s- 
inn. 

Courthope, T. Rotherhithe, beat builder. 
oe and Valling-, St. Mildred s-court, 

oltry. , 

Castell, J. Blackman-street, Newington, Sar- 
rey, wite-worker. (Robinson, Hall Moon- 
street, Piceadilly. 

Crooke, W. Burnley, Lancashire, tron-mer- 
chant. (Beverley, Garden-court, Teimpie. 
Duke, J. Basinghall-street, ware houseiman. 

(Fisher, Bucklersbury. 

Drabwell, J. Great Russel!-street, Bloomsbury, 
wine-merchant. (Hinrich and Staflord, 
Buckingham street, Strand. 

Drew, T. Exeter, and Hill’s-court, Devonshire, 


linen-draper. (Sweet, Stokes, and 
basinghwll-street 

Edwards, W. Surrey-lodge, 
chant. (Cope, 
rT ad, 

Kdwards, G. and T. Hoggart, St. Jobn’s-sireet, 
West Sinithfield, stationers (HKichardsoy, 
Chea paide. 

Everitt, J. Stamford Baron, Northamptonshire, 
dealer in horses (Hamilton and Uhithorne, 
Tavistock-10w, Covent-garden. 

Evans, W. Albany-terrace, Albany-road. Old 
Kent-road, merchant. (Clarke, Faulkner, 
and Clarke, Sadleis’-hall, Cheapside. 

Fairmaner, J Alfred-mews, Totteaham-emrrt- 
road, horselealer, (Calon, High-street, 
Marylebone, 

Fatton, F. Ma idox-street, Bond-«treet. watch. 
maker. (Jones and Bland, Great Mary le- 
bone-street. 

Finch, R, and J. Ensham, Oxfordshire, glove- 
manufacturers. (Robin<on and Hinde, Cher 
terhouse-xquare. 

Fishwick, W. Habergham-Eaves, Lancashire, 
timber-merchant. (Norris, John-stiect, Bed 
ford-row. 

Felton, R. jun. Spur Inn-yard, Southwark, 
hop-merchant, Meeiedn. James-street, Co- 
vent garden. 

Gaskell, T. Bugsworth. Derbvshire, 
spinner. (Milne and Parry, Temple. 

Gibson, R.J.P. Great Bell-alley, Coleman 
street, merchant. (Hartley, New Bridge- 
street, Blackfriars. 

Griffith, W. Beaumaris, Ang'esea, enrrier, 
(Blackstock and Bunce, London. 

Giana, A. New Cavendish-stieet, Portland 
place, music-publisher, (T. and W. Or- 
chard, Hatton-garden. 

Hill, J. Carlisle, mercer. (Birkett and Tayler, 
Cloak-lane. 

Harrison, S. New Sleaford, Lincolnshire, mer- 
cer. (Lambert, Gray’s-inn. 

Hall, W. Layton’s-buildings, Southwark, mer 
chant. (Farris, Surrey-street, Strand. 

Huinble, J. Manchester, shopkeeper. (Adling- 
ton, Faulkner, and Gregory, Bedford-row. 

Halliwell, W. Bunhill-row, hatter, (Annesley, 
East India Chambers, Leadenhall-street 

Huntress, W. Northowram, Halifax, York 
shire, cotton-spinner. (Wiglesworth and 
Ridsdale, Gray ‘s-inn-square. 

Hilder, J. Time-street, victualler. 
New-inn, Strand. 

Hiffernan, J. N. 
stareh-manufacturer, 


Carr, 


Battersea, mer 
Wilson-stiect, Gray ’s-inn 


cotton 


(Saufoid, 


Alphington, Devonshire, 
(Darke and Michac!, 
Red Lion-sqnare. 


Hall, G. Lothbury, hat-wanufactnrer. (Bor 
radaile and Ashmore, King-street, Cheap- 
side. 


> 
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Hicks, H. W. Connaneht-mews, Rdg ware- 
— horse-dealer. (Brill, Lincoln’s-inn- 
ie@lits, 

Holmes, T. Nottingham, corn-faetor. (Briges 
and Mould, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, = 
Hooman, J, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields, carpet-imanufacturer, (Kaye, Dyer’s- 

buildings, Holborn. , 

Hale, W.Church-street, Spitalfields, cabinet- 
maker, (Wilks, Finsbury-place. 

Jackson, E York, goldsmith and jeweller. 
( Battye, Chancery-lane, 

Joyce, H. 8. and J. Joyce, Freshford, Somerset- 
shire, and T. Joyce, Bucklersbury, clothiers. 
(Fisher, Bucklersbury. 

James, C. Horsham, Sussex. innholder. (Col- 
linewood, St, Saviour’s Chureh-yard, South- 
Wark, 

Jameson, W. Pancras-lane, provision-merchant, 
(Sinith and Weir, Austiniriars. 

inain, FL fore-street, Limehouse, eoal-mer- 
chant. (Harman, W ine-office-court, F leet- 
street, 

Lewis, J. Bristol, grocer, (Clarke, Richards, 
wud Medealf, Chancery-lane. 

Marshman, B. Trowbridge, Wiltshire, clotbier, 
(Morgan, Ely-place, Holborn, 

Mackenzie, A. Lime-street, merchant. (Lane 
and Bennett, Lawrence Pountney-place. 

Moore, J. ser. Burniey, Laneashire, cotton. 
splnvuer. (Stocker and Dawson, Boswell- 
court, and Milne and Parry, Inner Temple. 

Makepeace, H. Bristol, coach-maker. (Wil- 
liams and White, Lincoln’s-inn, 

Moore, J. Bristol, timber-merehant. (Hender. 
son, Liaceln’s-inn-tields, 

M‘Carthy, D. Shadwell, Middlesex, coal-mer- 
ie oy (Burra and Neild, King-street, Cheap- 
side. 

Maybruch, F. Old Cavendish-street, Oxford- 
street, tailor, (Tanner, Fore street, Crip- 
plegate. 

Noyes, J. Tooley-street. Southwark, eilman. 
(Becke, Devonstire, Queen-sqyuare. 

Naish, J. Bristol, auctioneer, Umney, Chan- 
cery-lane, 

Parke, J. Liverpool, druggist. (Adlington, Gre- 
gory and Faulkner, Bedtord-row, 

Pine T. and E. Davis, Maidstone, Kent, millers, 
(Fisher and Sudlow, Thavies Inn, Holborn, 

Pomeroy, R. jun. Brixham, Devonshire, 
wankers. (Abbott, Mark-lane. 

Prestwidge, S$. Drury-lane, grocer. (Hind 
marsh, Crescent, Jewins-treet, Ci er 
Penn, W.B, Datchett, Buckinghamshire, book- 
seller. (Yewd, New North-street, Red Lion- 

Ssyuare. 

Pacey, T. Lincoln, mariner. (Anderton and 
Williams, Quality-court, Chancery-lane. 

Purchas, 5. Yeovil, Somersetshiie, draper. 
(Bridges and Quilter, Red Lion-square. 

Rossiter, T. Bristol, bottle-liquor-meichant, 
(Platt, New Boswell-court, Lincoln’s-inn. 

Raney, J. Whitehaven, Cumberland, banker, 
(Lavie, Oliverson, and Denby, Frederick’s- 
pluce, Old Jewry. 

Rawlings, R. and I. Frome-Selwond, So- 
mersetshire, card-makers. (Hartley, New 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 

Roberts, J. Cheltenham, Glocestershire, coal- 
uierchant. (King, Sergeant’s-inn, Fleet- 
street. 


Skaife J. 8. Tokenhouse-yard and Bishopsgate- 
street, hat manufacturer, (Bowman, Union- 
court, Old Broad-street. 

Symonds, N. W. Crutched-friars, merchant. 
(Leigh, (harlotte-row, Mansion-house. 

Smith, T, B., A. Smith, and D. Smith, 
Old Sxlobtychouss, Water-lane, ‘Tower- 
street, corn-factors. (Fisher, Lincoln’s-inn- 
tields. 

Sheriff, W. Liverpool, dealer. (Wheeler, Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields. 

Smith, T. Chepstow Monmouthshire, cabinet. 
maker. (Platt, New Boswell-court, Lin- 
coln’s-inn, 

Sanders, T. A. Penkridge, Staffordshire, sur- 
xeon and apothecary. (J. and W. Loweand 
Cow bur, Tanfield-court, Temple. 

Smyth, T. Kxeter, bookseller. (Downes, Fur- 
nival’s-ina, Holborn, 

Stolworthy, E, Chiswell-street, cheese monger. 
(Richardson, Cheapside. 

Spotforth, R. jun. Howden, Yorkshire, seri- 
venet. (Lowndes, Red Lion-square. 

Stephenson, C. V. Liverpool, linen-draper. 
(Chester, Staple-ian, 

Sherwin, J. and J. Drane, Gould-square, 
Crutched-friars, comb-makers. (Kirkman 
and Rutherford, Canon-street, 

Smith, J. Church-passage, Fenchatch-street, 
and Devonshire street, Bishopsgate-street, 
money-scrivener. (May and Boxer, Farmi- 
val’s-inn, Holborn, 

‘Todd, KE. Chorlton, Lancashire, cotton spin- 
ner, (Milxe and Parry, Temple. 

Tode, G. P. Regent-street, St. James's, watch- 
maker. (Mayhew, Chancery-lane. 

Thropp, J. Tooley-street, thwark, and 
West Smithfield, victualler. (Hodgson and 
Barton, Salisbury-street, Strand. 

Thompson, J. Birmingham, victualler. (Bax- 
ter, Giray’s-inn-place. 

Vankempen, P. Wapping-wall, brewer, 
(Cranch, Union-court, Broad-street, 

Wise, T. W. Jecmyn-street, tavern-keeper, 
Fisher and Lake, Bury-street, St. James's. 
Wylde, J. Macclesfield, Cheshine. Milae and 

arry, Temple. 

Williams, E. Fenchurch-street, wine-mer- 
chant. (J.M. Taylor, King-street, Cheapside. 

Wileox, O. Tottenham-court-road, butcher. 
(Covke and Hanter, Clement’s-iun, New 
Cham bers. 

W hitaker, J. St. Paul’s Church-yard, dealer ia 
music. (Harman, Wine-office-court, Fieet- 
street. 

W hitbread, W. South-end, Essex, linen-draper 
LD). Jones, Sise-lane. 

Weils, T. sen. Union-street, Southwark, hat- 
manufacturer. (Williams, Bond-court, W al- 
brook. 

Wilson, R. Turnham-green, Chiswick, Mid- 
dlesex, draper. (Hurd and Johnson, King's 
Bench-walk, Temple. 

Waterhouse, C. Bridgnorth, Salop, druggist 
and grocer. Shes ar and Stone, Southamp- 
ton-street, Bloomabury. 

Warneford, F. Waketield, Yorkshire, tea- 
dealer. (Noy and Hardstone, Great ‘lower- 
street. 

Wilson, R. Tooley-street, *victnaller. (Whit- 
ton, Great James-street, Bedford-row. 


DIVIDENDS. 


Allison. G. Durham. rope-maker, June 30. 

Atkinson, P. Rathbone-place, haberdasher, 
Juse 19. 

Basely, T.W. and W. Stapleton, Newport 
Pagnell, bucks, June 12, 

Backley,J. Huliinggreave, Yorkshire, woollen- 
cloth-manufacturer, June 17. 

Barron, J. Warwickshire, inn-keeper, June 16. 

Brickwood, J. sen. J. Brickwood, jun. J. Rainer, 
W. Morgan, and J. Starkey, Lombard-strect, 
bankers, June 15. 

Baker, J. Crutched-friars, wine-merchant, 
June 19. 


Beecher, C. C. Lothbury, merchant, June 29, 

Bedson, T. and B. Bis.op Aston, Warwick- 
shire, brass-founéers, July 3. 

Ball, RK. Bristol, baker, July 3. 

Brown, A. Plymouth, ship-builder,July 9, 

Barnby, J. Newmalton, dealer, July 7. 

Barrevt, W. Cardiff, Glamorganshre, ion- 
holder, July 4. 

Bradock, J. Manchester, merchant, June 28. 

Baker. J. Bath, tailor, July 19. 

Bagley, G- Pockiington, Yorkshire, July 19. 

Blackley, E. Woed-street, Cheapside, July 3. 

Berry, T. Bond- court, Walbrook, June 19. 
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Blair, G. and W. Plimpton, Lower-Thames- 
street, Juhe 72. 

Cratchley, H. Warwick, linen-draper, June te. 

Chambers, J. tobacconist, Gracechuich-street, 
June 19, 

Cross, RK. Harby Tower, maltster, July 8. 

Consitt, R. and R. Lee, Sculcoates, Yorkshire, 
merchanta, July 20. 

Cross, R. Bridlington, Yorkshire, July 16. 

Chidley, R. Sparrow-corner, Minories, cheese- 
monger, July 13. 

Callow, J. Prince’s-street, Soho, medical-book- 
seller, July 10. 

Day, RK. Crooked-lane, oil-broker, June 29. 

Drakes, D. and G. Smith, Reading, linen- 
draper, June 19. 

Day, K.H. Tovil, Kent, seed-crusher, June 15. 

Dix, J High-street, MarvlebOne, baker, June 19. 

Dow, J. Bush-lane, meichant, June 19. 

b’Arvil, Oxford, timber-inerchant, June 15, 

Dalton, J. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, earthenware- 
manufacturer, June 29. 

Davidson and A. Garnett, Liverpool, mer- 
chants, July 6. 

Drummond, W. Kingston-upon-Hull, draper, 
July 6. 

Dickie, J. Devanport, mercer, June 28 

Ebbs, J. jeweller, July 3 : 

Evans, D. Swansea, draper, June 28.+ 

Fearnley, C. Crutched-friars, wine-merchant, 
June 29. 

Franklin, W. Wiltshire, fuller, July 8. 

Fazana, D. Bath, faacy-stationer, June 26, 

Fereday,8. Minshall-park, iron-master, July 16. 

Fowler, D. and R. Green, Lime-street, mer- 
chants, June 26. 

Filder, J. Lamb's-conduit-street, uphol-terer, 
Jane 19. 

Glover, D. Gutter-lane, merchant, June 19. 

Grace, R. Fenchurch-street, hat-n.anufacturer, 
July 6. 

Gooch, W. Harlow, Essex, wine-merchant, 
July 13. 

Hawkin«, R. F. Three-colt-stieet, Limehouse, 
June 19. 

Huxiey, C.R. Newgate-street, wholesale glo- 
ver, June 12. 

Humbie, M. and S Holland, Liverpool, mer- 
chants, June 24. 

Harison,C fAldyate High-street, cheesemonger, 
June 26. 

Hepke, T. and H. O. Von, Port-street, mer- 
chants, June 24, 

Harris, J. Birmingham, nail factor, June 22. 

Holt, H. F. Cannon-row, surgeon, June 19. 

Horsham, G. Sussex, druggist, June 29. 

Harman, J.C. Wisbeach, linen-draper, July 3. 

Herbert, R. and W. Bock inaster, St. Mary Axe, 
wine-merchants, July 10. 

Holdsworth, W. Bradford, 
June 30. 

Bunt, H. Liverpool, haberdasher, Jnly 5. 

Handscomb, L New poit-Pagnell, lace-mer- 
ebant, Juve 26 

Holt, H.F. Cannon-10w, Westminster, sur- 
geon, June 26 

Herbert J. Windmill-court, vietualler, June 26. 

Hone. J. W. Brixton, draper, July 17. 

Harnage, Sir G. Chatham-place, merchant, 
July 13. 

Hes bert, P. London, merchant, July 18. | 

Haminon, J. Great Portland-street, Oxford- 
street, July 17. 

Harris, J. Birmingham, nail-manufacturer, 
June 26. 

Howard and Gibbs, Cork-street, St. James’s, 
Westminster, June 22. 

Hibbert, J. Hylord’s-court, Crutched-friars, 
June 26. 

Jordan, BR. Salford, 
July 30. 

Jones, T.St. John-street, West Smithfield, sta- 
tioner, July 10. 


wool-stapler, 


Laneashire, brewer, 


Dividends. 


King, W. Fareham, coach-builder, July 8. 

Kuight, J Halitax, merchant, July 8. 

King, Fk. Warwick, upholsterer, July 17. 

Littlewood, J. Rochdale, stationer, June 19. 

Lax, J Sunderland, currier, July 6. 

Laughton, J. Arbour-square, Commercial-road, 
July 10, 

Maund, J. New-street, Covent Garden, mercer, 
June 12, 

Maclean, W. Middlesex, 
June 19. 

Maxtield, J. Salisbury, linen-draper, July 6. 

Mackie, J. Watiing-street, merchant, July 10. 

M‘Quier and S. Hamilton, Newman-street, 
stationers. 

Marsden, P. Sheffield, grocer, June 30. 

M> Allis, Liverpool, tailor, June 28. 

Moorehou-e, Gi. Doncaster, grocer, June 26. 

Miller, R. Paternoster-row, bookseller, July 17. 

Mayor, C. Somerset-street, Portman-square, 
June, 22. 

Mann, T. A. Plymouth, linen-draper, July 24. 

Newland, J. Liverpool, boot-maker, June 17. 

Nicholson, J. Cummersdale, iron-founder, 
June 28, 

Nightingale, J. 
man, July 10. 

Pile, M. jun. 
June 22. 

Pinck, J. Chichester, linen-draper, June 19, 

Pelerin, H. F. Lioyd’s Coffee-house, broker, 
June 29. 

Pincock, T. J. Hampshire, wool-stapler, July 6. 

Prosser, W. Birmingham, builder, July 16. 

Payne, H. H. Stroud, Kent, Brewer, July 13. 

Pilsbury, L. Stafford, Nurseryman, July 19. 

Patrick, J. Marylebone-street, Piccadilly, 
June 12. 

Penney, T. G. Brighthelimstone, Sussex, linen- 
draper, July 17. 

Pigram, J. Maidstone, Kent, grocer, July 3. 

Parker, J., G. Parker, J. L. Parker, and T. 
Roberts, Birchin-lane, June 19. 

Quirk, P. Liverpool, corn-merchant, July 14. 

Robinson, M. A. Red Lion-street, Holborn, 
June le. 

Righton, J. Bristol, haberdasher, June 26. 

Ritehe, W. Finsbury-square, merchant, July 3. 

Roberts, KE. Oxford-street, linen-draper, June 29. 

Richardson, J. Holborn, linen-diaper, June 26. 

Stieet, J. F. Budge-row, stationer, Juve ly. 

Shilletoe, J. York, ironmonger, July 9. 

Simpson, R. Crown-court. meichant, July 3. 

Simpson, J. F. Huddersfield, weoolstapler, 
July 8. 

Standen, T. Laneaster, slater, July 16. 

Sandey, D. Stafford, law-stationer, July 14, 

Smith, W. B. Bristol, inn-holder, July 16. 

Shand, W. Old Change, baker, July 10. 

Sparkes, J. and A. Coles, Portland-street, St. 
Marylebone, June 19. 

Stewart, W. Mitre-court, Cheapside, mer- 
chant, July 10. 

Schlesinger, M. B. Church-court, Clement’s- 
lane, Lombard-street, June 19. 
Weeks, J. Exeter, currier, July 24. 
Watson, RR. Britannia-terrace, 

June 19. 
W hiie, T. Duke-street, tailor, July 3. 
Wright. G. T. Piccadilly, ironmonger, 
June 29. 
Wintield, J. and T. Tompson, Gateshead, 
iron-founders, June 29, 
Witlench, W. Worcestershire, June 19. 
Wilks, R. Chancery-lane, printer, June 26. 
Wilks, J. Finsbury-square, merchant, July 13. 
W hite, 8. U. Edingly, cotton-inills, Notting- 
hamshire, Jnly 14. 
Wagstaff, J. Worcester, saddler, July 12. 
Wake, R. B. Morton, timber-merchaut, July 8. 
Wilson, J. Ely, miller, July 9. 
Wall, W. Oxford, carver, June 26. 


cabinet-maker, 


Watling-street, warehouse- 


Sidmouth, Cabinet-maker, 


City-road, 





i9. The lady of the Ri 


Births. Murriages, anil Deaths. 573 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 


” 


“une 3.—The lady of Captain Franklin, R.N. 


of a dauehte: 


& Cheshuat, the lady of 2 Todd Wal- 


ton, Esy. ol the Foreign 


ost-oflice, of a 
son. 


6. At Chigwell-row, Essex, the wife of Lance- 


bot Holland, Esq. of a daughter. 


. At Croydon Farm, Surrey, the lady of John 


Dingwall, Esq. of a daughter. 
\t Wootton Bassett, Wilts, the lady of 
the Rev. Thomas Hyde Ripley, of ason. 


10. In Serjeant’s Inn, the wife of William 


Elias Taunton, Esq, of a daughter. 


t4 The lady of James Heygate, jun. Esq. of a 


daughter. 


iS. Mrs. Thomas Boys, of Ludgate-hill, ofa 


daughter. 


17. At Islington, Mrs. John Smith, of Bevel- 


end, Herts, of a danehter. 


19. InGreat Rus-ell street, Mra. David Francis 


Jones, of a son. 


v. Dr. Rassell, of the 
Charter-houre, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


June i. At St. Luke's, Chelsea, Dr. Veitch, to 


Mary, widow of the late Captain Jeremy, 
R.N.and only daughter of John Kirk, Esq. 
of Ashover, Derbyshire. 


- At Clifton new eburch, John Woollam, Esq. 


of Hampstead, to Mary-Anne, eldest daugh- 
ter of D. Burges, Esq. of Bellevue, Clifton. 


2. At Lewisham, by the Hon. and Right Rev. 


the Bishop of Oxford, Janes Steward, Esq. to 


Eliza, eldest dauchter of the Rev. Dr. Waite 
of Lewisham-hill. 


3. At Islington church, Robert Belt, Esq. bar- 


rister at law, to Margaret, second daughter 
of the late Captain Peter Gordon, of the 
Wellesley Fast Indiaman. 


5. At Lambeth church, Mr. John Allan, to 


Ann, eldest daughtér of George Bailey, Esq. 
late of Vauxhall. 


>. By the Dean of Canterbury, Falconer 


Atlee, Esq. of West-hill House, Surrey, to 
Emma, daughter to the late Daniel Hardine- 
ham Wilson, Esq. and grand-daughter of 
John Foote, Esq. of Charlton-place, Kent. 


10. At Milford, Hants, by the Rev. Charles 


Heath, Jobu Kingsmill, Esq. of Cavendish- 
square, to Eliza Katharine, only surviving 
daughter ofthe late Sir Robert Kingsmill, 
Bart. of Sidmonton-house, in the same 
county. 


10. At St. Pancras new church, by the Rev. 


Dr. Moore, Charles Gonne, Esq. of Vork- 
’ i 
place Portman-square, to Sussanna, second 


daughter of Daniel Beale, Esq. of Fitzroy- 
square, 


10. John Gwilt, Esq. youngest son of the Rev. 


Robert Gwilt, late Rector of Icklingham, 
Suffolk, to Mrs. Stokes, of Brompton. 


12. At Marylebone church, George James 


Duncan, Fsq. to Lucy Wallace, the youngest 
daughter of the late A. Cairneross, of Mon 
tague-street, Russell square, aq, 


14. At St. Pancras new church, John Biges, 


Esq. of Reading, to Mrs Bailey, relict of the 
late James Bailey, Esq. of Castle -hill. 


a5. At Chesham, Captain E. J. Samuel, of the 


Madras cavalry, to Ann, eldest danehter of 
the late J: Field, Esq. of Chesham-hall, 
Bucks. : 


15, At St. Mary’s, Woolwich, by the Rev. H. 


Fraser, A. M. William Hunter, Eq. of Cess- 
nock-hall, Lanarkshire,to Mary, only daugh- 
ter of James Reid, Esq. Royal Horse Artil- 
lery 


15. At Walcot church, Bath, by the Rev. G. 


Barry, William Matchett, Esq, Captain in 
E,M. June, 1824. 


le 


the West Suffolk militia, to Magy, only 
daughter of the late Major George Gordon 
of the 2d West India regament, and niece to 
the late Lieutenant-General H M. Gordon, 
formerly Lieutenant-Governor of Jersey, &c. 


The bride was given away by Lieutenant- 
General Skinner. 


3. At Clifton, Thomas Raillie, Req. of Han- 


well Park, Middlesex, to Kligabeth, second 
daughter of T.M, Hall, Esq. of Erina, in the 
county of Clare 


is At Fulham church, Mr. Alfred Terner, 


of Ked Lion-square, to Emily, youngest 


daughter of Robert Taber, Eaq. of Brook- 
Green, 


19 William Henry Mackay, Esq. solicitor, 


Bradford, Walts, to Charlotte, eldest daugh- 
ter of Richard Jordan, Esq. M.D, of Boath- 
street, Finsbury-square. 


22 At Lambeth church, by the Rev. Dr. Doyle 


Martin Mangles, Esy. surgeon, of Alderman 
bury Postern to Mary, widow of the late 
George Swan, Esq. Dulwich. 

At St. Andrew's church, Holborn, by the 
Rey. George Dixon, B. A., Joseph Dixon, 
Esq. of Hatton-garden, to Louisa, youngest 
oe of Robert Patten, Esq. of the same 
place. 


DEATHS. 


June 1—Joseph Newell, Esq. of Woolwich- 


—_ 


9 


lé 


17 


18 


common, Kent, late one of the Assistant 


Fire-masters at the Royal Laboratory, Wool- 
wich. 


. At. Richmond, John Christian Hoffinann, 


eldest son of the late Charles Godfrey Hoft- 


mann, E*q. of Bishopsgate-street, in the 49th 
year of his age 


. Athis house, New North-street, Red Lion- 


square, the Rev. Edmund Garden, in the 93d 
yearof his age, rector of Kington, Wilts. 
and nearly 6O years Reader to Giay’s-inn, 
He was a man of the most benevolent dispos:- 
tion, and his long life was passed in the 
practice of every Christian virtue. 

Richard Carter, Esq. of Surrey-street, 
Strand, aged 79, 


. At the Parsonage, East Horseley, Surrey, 


aged 70, the Rev. John Owen, M.A., Rector 
of East Horsely, and of St. Bennet’s Paul's 
Wharf, London, Archdeacon of Riehmond, 
Yorkshire, and Chaplain-General to his Ma 
jesty’s forces, 


. At his residence, Cave-house, Battersea, 


Henry Condell, Esq in the 67th year of bis 
age, after a severe and lingering illness. He 
was well known as an eminent composer, 
and justly esteemed by his family and nu 
merous friends for the many amiable quali- 
ties he possessed, 

At Oxford, after a lingering illness, William 
Tubb, Esq. in the Gist year of his age. 


|. At his residence, Mareh, Cambridgeshire, 


Owen Gray, Esy. aged 74. 


3. Tothe inexpressible grief of her family, 


Diana Elizabeth, wile of Sir Brodrick Chin- 
nery, Bart. of Flinttield, county of Cork, and 
daughter of the late George Vernon, Easy. of 
Clontarf-castle, near Dublin. 

. At Glaston, in Rotiandshire, aged 56, the 
Honourable George Watson, unele to the 
present Lord Sondes. 

. At the house of her brother-in-law, G.A 
Smith, Esq. Hornsey-road, Charlotte, widow 
of the Rev. Joseph Fawcett, many years 
Leeturer at the Old Jewry Chapel. 


19. Donna Maria Theresa del Riego y Riego 


widow of General Don Rafael del Riego y 
Riego, at her residence, No. 13, Seymour- 
place, Little Chelsea 


19. In London, Joseph Parr, Esq. of Wariing- 


ton. 
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The quantity of Rain fallen in the moat: of May, was 2 inch. and 88 100ths. 
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